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CHAPTER I. 



I. Of the hmguagea of America — General and 
improved c£irac/er* •••II. Diversity of langua- 
ges in Afwhiutc — Cf the MexicanwimMe**** 
III. Mexican eloauence and poetry "••iy» Mexi- 
can picture wnting-^General character* •••V^ 
Mexican forma of manuscripte • • • 'VI. Contents 
of the mantMcrtjpts destroyed by the ddissimm* 
ties* • • • y II. Couections qT original manuscripts 
'-^Charactei'-^^Qutpptis»*»»YLlL Manuscript of 
. the Escurid^of Bologna^ Vdetri^ JRome, VSennOf 
and BerUn'»**lX, Collection of Mendoza*»**lL 
Collection of Boturini""Xl. Manuscripts In 
MexicO"»»Xll. Description of a law-suii^*** 
XUI. Manuscript at Dresden^ ••XIY. Copies 
of Mexican pawtw^s in the Royal Ubrasry^ sU 
Paris. 

I. The language of every aboriginal nation of 
America appears, so far fis it has ^n examined, 
to be framed upon a model essentially different, ill 
its grammatical forms, from that, which prevails on 
the old continent This difference consists, in the 
extraordinary compound ef words, comprising 
many ideas, which it admits; and in the great order 
which frevails in its construction. From the first 
fieatore it has received the name of polysynthetie^ 
2 



2 HISTORY OP AMERICA. CB. I. 

anil from tlie second that of synlacHc. * These pe- 
culiaritiea are discoverable, in the North, in the 
Karalit, or language of Greenland, and the Eski- 
niaux, and in tnat of the Delaware, and the Iro- 
quois; in Central America, in that of the Pochon- 
chi, the language of Guatemala; in that of the 
Mexican proper, the Tarascan, the Mestican, and 
even the Ottomic, the least civiliz.ed of the tribes 
of Anahuac; and in South America, in the Carrib- 
bean and Auracanian languages, spoken bj tribes 
dwelling at its two extremities. This extraordi- 
nary mode of compounding locutions, is not con- 
fined to joining two words tt^ether, as in the Greek, 
or varying the inflection, or radical word, as in 
most European languages; but it admits the inter- 
weaving of the moat significant sounds, or syllables, 
of simple words, thereby forming a compound, 
awakening at once, in the mind, all the ideas ex- 
preaaed by the worda from which they are taken; 
and an analogous combination of the various parts 
of speech, particularly by means of the verb, bo 
ftat, its vanoua forma aTid inflections express not 
only the principal action, but the greatest possible 
number of moral ideas and physical objects con- 
nected with it, and combine, to the greatest ex- 
tent, those conceptions which are the subject of 
other parts of speech, and in other languages re- 
quire to b^expressed in distinct worda.f Thus a 

reading the able and lu< 

and Ihe very inlercBIing correspondence between that gentJeman 
and Ihe late venerable Mr. Heckewelder, of Btthlehem, pub- 
liihed in tlie tranBautians of that eoniiaittee in 1819. And he 
Diajr find raoch instruction on this suhjeil in the Miikridatet, 
Bite- AUe^anaae Sbrachenhunde of Adelung, and Vater, Ber- 
lin, 1908.— 18ir. 4to1. Mr. Diiponeeaa has ^icn (he names 
fclyiyiilliciic and amtaaic, and ttej are moN appropriately 
giv«n, (0 the Indian languages. 
t Duponceau, ibid. 
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word is made to express, the agent, the action with 
its accidenta of time, place, and quality, and the 
object affected by them. With these admirable 
qualities, the American languages, so far from being 
" limited, and so scarce of words, that it is impos- 
sible to express any metaphysical idea in tliem," as 
M. De Pauw has asserted, are rich in words, sono- 
rous, plastic, and comprebensive, and possess pow- 
er to convey all the metaphysical mysteries of the 
cliristian systems. In speaking of the American 
languages. Baron A. Humboldt remarks,* '^ that 
even such as have the same difference with each 
other, as the languages of Germanic origin, the 
Celtic and Sclavonian, bear a certun analogy, in 
the whole of their organization; for instance, in 
the complication of grammatical forms, in the modi- 
fication of the verb according to the nature of its 
rtax, and in the number of the additive particles, 
affixa and mffixa. This uniform tendency of 
the idioms, tietrays if not a community of origin, 
at least, a ?reat analogy, in the intellectual dispo* 
sitions of the American tribes, from Greenland to 
the Magellanic regions." 

"When," says Mr. Dunonceau, "we cast our 
for the first time on the original structure of 
he languages of the American Indians, and con- 
riider the numerous novel forms, with which they 
abound, it is impossible to resist the impression 
that forces itself upon us, that we are among the 
abori^nal inhabitants of a new world. We find a 
neui manner of compounding words from various 
roots, so as to strike the mind at once with a whole 
mass of ideas; — a new manner of expressing the 
case of the substantives by inflecting the verbs 
.which govern them; — a new number, [the particn- 
*" plural,) applied to the declension of nouns, anci 

■ Resoarcbca, IntroduotiDii, Vol. 1. 
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4 HISTORY DF AMERICA. CH. I. 

conjugation of verbs; a nmv concorJance in tense 
of the conjunction with the verb; we see not only 
pronouns, as in the Hebrew, and some other lan- 
guages, but adjectives, conjunctions, and adverbs, 
comtuned with the principal part of speech, prgdu- 
cing an immense variety of verbal forms."* 

The number of lan^ages in America, in a popu- 
lation scarce exceeding thirty millions, is said to 
amount to several Imodred. But it has already 
been discovered, that many, supposed to be distinct 
languages, are merely dialects of one, which the 
configuration of the soil, or the apprehenwona of 
the mountaineers under the tropics, of exposing 
themselves to the burning heat of the plains, have 
contributed to multiply. And in the constitution 
of this great number, languages are regarded as 
different, which bear the same affinity to each other, 
not as the German and tlie Dutch, the Italian and 
the Spanish, but as the Danish and the German, 
the Chaldean and the Arabic, the Greek and the 
Latin. As the labyrintli of idioms is penetrated, 
it is apparent, that several are susceptime of being 
classed by families; a still greater number however 
remain insulated like . the Biscayan, among the 
Buropeans, and the Japanese among Asiatic lan- 
guagea. This separation, may be apparent only, 
and those which now have an independent rank 
may, on further cjamination, prove to be connect- 
ed with others.! 

The diversity of languages in Anahuac, was very 
' considerable. Some of these were radically diffe- 
rent from eacli other, but tiie greater portion, we 
believe, were mere dialects of extensively perva- 
ding tongues. Grammars and dictionaries are said 
to have been given of seventeen, but of others, no 

' TraoB. Hilt cammiEtee, American FUlosapIiIcsI Society, 
t Hombaldt'B ReBoarnliea, IntroductioiL 
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methodical account has yet been published. The 
Mexican languafe, however, was the moat preva- 
lent; being unJeratood and spoken every where} 
and was proper to tlie Chechemecan, Toltecan, 
Acolhuan, and Aztec races, 

11. This language wants the consonants, B, D* 
F, G, R, and S, and abounds with L, X, T, Z, Tl, 
Tz: but though the letter L ia very frequently used,' 
it never occurs at the commencement of a wonL.j 
No words, except some vocatives, have an acuta 
termination; almost all h&ve the penult syllablai^ 
long; the aspirates moderate and soit, and the pro- 1 
nunciation ia never, necessarily, nasal. Notwith- 
standing the curtailment of the alphabet, the lan- 
guage IS copious, polished, and expressive; and 
many Europeans who have mastered its idioms, 
have preferred it above the Greek; certainly not 
without reason when, its plastic genius is con-ji, 
siderecl. Its copiousness ia apparent, from the*, 
natural history of Hernandez, who for a descrip« 
tion of twelve hundred plants, more than two hua> 
dred species of birds, a great number of quadm-. 
peds, reptiles, insects, and minerals, found ia ifci 
distinct proper names. Nor was it less rich 
terms for metaphysical ideas. The hidiest myst- 
ries of religion are expressed in It without the w 
of foreign words. 

Acosta wonders that the Mesicans having an 
idea of a Supreme Being, Creator of heaven and 
earth, had not a word to express it, equivalent to 
the Dios of the Spaniards, I)eu3 of the Romans, 
TTieot of tlie Greeks, El of the Hebrews, and the 
^/fl of the Arabs; for want of which, he says, the 
missionaries were compelled to use tlie Spanish 
word IKoa. But the worthy father overlooked the 
word Teoll, not less similar in sense than in sound 
to the word TTieos, which excessive delicacy of the 
preachers who caused the destruction of the histO' 
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lical paintings, led them to reject; lest ita use 
should reTive the superstition of their converts. 
These pious pastors neglected in this instance the 
example of their p'eat prototype St, Paul, who in 
his mission to the Gentites, unhesitatingly adopted 
the TTteos of the Greeks; causing it thenceforward 
to signify a Supreme, Eternal and infinitely perfect 
Being. Many theologians, however, who have 
wiitten in Mexican, have used the word Teotl, as 
well as the words, Tloque, Nahuaque, Ipalnemoam, 
and other terms which the Mexicans applied to 
the invisible God. 

Like tlie Hebrew and French, the Mexican lan- 
guage wants thesuperlative term; and liketiie Hebrew 
and most of the living languages of Europe, the com- 
parative term, which are supplied by particles equi- 
valent to those used in tiic modem European tongues- 
It abounds,more than tiie Tuscan, in diminutives and 
ftugmentives; and morethantheEnglishin verbal and 
abstract terms; tor there is scarce a verb from which 
there are not many nouns, and scarce a substantive 
or adjective, from which there are not someabstracts 
formed. The power of the verbs, in combination 
with other parts of speech, as in other Indian lan- 
aiuaees, is uncommonly great Thus, Chikua, is 
to do; Ckichikfia, to do with diligence, or often; 
Ckihvilia, to do to (mother; Chihurdtitt, to cause 
to be done; Chihvaliuh, to go to do; Chilataco, to 
come to do; Chiutiuk, to be doing, ^c.* "The 

* The analogy which prevails in the conrtmction of Indian 
lanenagea, Terj vuiant in other parti ciUars, and spoken bj racea 
iridiJ)' diatant from each oilier, will be Fen- striking, bj rom- 

Cing ihe follnoring inetanct-B of tlio compound verbs with aimi- 
verbk of the Mexicans. Ttie Abbe Muliaa ird'oriusuaamidM 
B nomber of componiid words of Ihe ^naicanian Iflugnage, spo- 
ken on the eitreme S. W. coast oF South America, that, "iifa- 
aiKlotlaiW meaia "lib mi vUhIa aU vith Hm," aDii/br. 
Hediewelder EiTes u> " n'addnghnpBma," s compound verii of 
the Delaware language, eiprBssing, "I do nol Uhc In eat-aUh 
bim," [Tnuu. UiiL Ciim, Am. PhiL Sac,] Mr. Dupanmn, is 
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verb among the Indians is tnil j the ward bj way 
of excellence."* 

The stjle of address in the Mexican langoace 
varies, according to the rank of the person, with 
whom, or about whom, the conyersation is holden, 
bj adding to the nouns, verbs, preposilions and ad- 
verbii, certiun particles expressive of respect Thus, 
TatlixsiezxkS father; Amotta, jour father; Amotzm^ 
your worthjr father. Tleco is to ascend. If one 
commands his servant to ascend a certain place, he 
says simply XUleco; but if he ask tibis of some 
respectable person, he will say, XmoUitahui: 
ana if he wishes to be still more ceremonious and 
respectful, MaximotHcahtiitzino, This variety 
beautifying and polishing Ihe langui^ does not, 
however, render it difficult to be spolen; because 
it is subjected to fixed and easy rules, and it 
extremely regular and methodical. 

commenting on die Indian langoages, sayg, ** Nor Are the parCi« 
elplcs less oopioos. Eveiy vero mtf a lonr aeries of paitiaple^ 
wmfki nrhen neeessarj can be declined and \ised as aiHectifes.'* 
And he instances tlie following from the cauaatiTe Delaware 
veih Wulamalessohen, to makenappif. WulamalessohaliAved^ 
he who makes happy. Wnlamaless^A/iid^ he who maket me Aa^ 
fy, Wnlamalessonaljtion, he who makes ^ee hafpy, Wulamft" 
letsdhaktf, he who makes him ha pp y. Wulamalessohal* 
quenkf he who makes us happy, Wulamalesaohal^tie^ib, he 
who makes joa happy, Wvlvnsdeaachslquiehtity hewhomakes 
them happy, ** Now comes,'* Mr. D. oontinueSi *< anodier par* 
tieimsl pronominal vocative form, which may in the same man* 
ner be conjugated throiu;h all the objective persons. Wulamales- 
soAo/um, thmt who makest me happy y** 8co. << What," exclaims 
Mr. D., with amiable enthusiasm, *< would TIbaUus en* Sapi^o, 
luKw given to have had at Uieir command, a word at once so 
tender. 




poet 
tedioos 

fmnished him with an expression like this, in which the lover, 
the object beloved, and die delicious sentiment which their mu- 
tual passion inspires are blended, are fused together in one com- 
prehensive app^ative terra? And it is in the laoguages of sa- 
vaces that these b«iuliful forms are found! What a sobject for 
reflection, and how little do we know, as yet, of the astonishing 
thiiun that the world contains!" 

• Unponconn's porT??f;^'>!^'1'»nc<* with HcckrweMrr*. 
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In their compounds, the Mexicana do not, Like the 
Greeks, employ the simple words, entire, but after 
the manner we have already noticed, select dis- 
criminating Bjllablea or letters. Thus Tlazotli sig- 
nifies valued or loved, Mahuitztic, honoured or re- 
vered; Tespisgui, priesi; and the last is a compound 
of Teotl, God and the verb Pia, to hold, guard or 
keep; Talli is father, as we have just said. To 
write the five words in one, they take away eight 
consonants and four vowels, and say, Notfazoma- 
kuilzteopixcatalsin, " my very worthy father, or 
revered priest," A word of thb kind is common, 
and is not the longest; tliere are some which have 
fifteen or sixteen syllables. These compounds are 
resorted to for definition or description; and are 
beneficially employed in naming animals, plants, 
and places whose names occur frequently in histo- 
ry; indicating always, in the last case, the situa- 
tion, or property, or action, connected with them. 
Many of the expressions are so strong, that their 
sense cannot be rendered more vivid, and this ia 
particularly the case, oD the subject of love. 

Ill, With a language so pliant and comprehen- 
wve, the arts of poetir and eloquence would seem 
to be inseparably allied; and they were much che- 
rished by the Mexicans. Persons destined to be 
orators, were carefully instructed in elocution, 
from their infancy; and taught to study and re- 
peat the most celebrateJ orations of their ancestors. 
Their art was chiefly employed in the national 
councils, in congratulatory addresses to their prin- 
ces, and in embassies to lorcign or subject stetes. 
Their discourses were commonly judicious, adapt- 
ed to the occasion, and oftimes elegant: and even 
when, oppressed and abased by political and domes- 
tic slavery, the propriety and force of their public 
harangues, excited the adjniration of their oppres- 
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But their poets, we are told, outnumbered their 
orators; ana their compositions were remarkable 
for the attention riven to cadence and measure. 
So carefully indeed, were these qualities r^urded, 
that the Mexican, sometimes, ran into the vice of 
more civilized nations, sacrificing sense to sounds 
by Ihe frequent introduction of words, for the sake 
of eu|>hony alone. The language of tiieir poetrj 
was commonly brilliant and pure, fieurative and 
asreeable; and its subject embellished by compa- 
TOons witii the most pleasing otnects in nature. It 
was in song, too, that they chiefly used then: com- 
pound terms, of which a single one sometimes ex- 
tended through the longest verse. 

The scope of poetical composition was as wide as 
amons the most civilized nations. In the temples 
and the sacred dances, the priests hymned the prai- 
ses of the gods; at their feasts they san^ the victo- 
ries of the nation, the glorious deeds of its heroes, 
the triumphs of love and the pleasure of the chase; 
and in their didactic poems, they conveyed lessons 
of morality and ilie arts. The priests, who were 
the chief poets, taught their compositions to their 
pupils, and by this means stren^nened and main- 
tained their power over the nation. We have al- 
ready recoroed the taste and skill of the royal Ne- 
zahualcojotl, in the joyous science. His example 
excited his subjects to cultivate it, and multiplied 
the number of poets at his court; and we have a 
signal instance of the power of sonjg, in disarming 
the stem and cruel justice which distinguished that 
prince. It is related, that a bard, condemned to 
die for some crime, composed an. ode in prison, 
taking leave of the world so pathetically, that it 
moved the king to continue him longer in it 

The Drama, the sister art of Poesy, was not un- 
known; and Boturini has spoken in terms of high 
praise, probably much too nigh, of the Mexican 
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<lra.n:)a,fic productjona. The description of Acosta, 
however, nas greater probability; and he p^nts the 
amusements ofa semi -civilized people. In the tem- 
ple of Quetzalcoatl, at Cholulai (and in other teo- 
callis,) was a small theatre, thirty feet square, cu- 
riously whitened, adorned with green boughs and 
fitted up with great neatness; surrounded by archea 
of flowers and feathers, amons which were placed 
birds, rabbits, and other pleasing natural objects. 
Around this stage the spectators collected in the 
after part of the day, to enjoy the mimicry of the 
actors; some of whom, counterfeiting the sick, the 
deaf, the halt, and the blind, appeared in the temple 
to petition the Gods to alleviate their miseries, and 
prmuced much mirth by the play of cross purposes, 
and the ludicrous representation of their assumed 
infirmities; some disguised as beetles, toads, lizardsj 
and other animals, encountering each other, recip- 
rocally explained their employments, and filled 
their characters with considerable ingenuity; boya 
metamorphosed into butterflies and birds of^various 
hues, mounted upon trees, at whom the priests 
threw small balls of earth with their alines, occa- 
sioning comical incidents, which gave much delight 
to the spectators. These Bpectacles were exhibited 
only on high festivals and always terminated in a 
dance, wherein the players and trie audience inter- 
mingled.'* These scenes remind us of the first-dra- 
matic essajjs of the Greeks. Had the Mexican 
empire continued a century or two longer, their dra- 
matic art miglit have attained admirable proficiency. 
The first Christian missionaries availed them- 
selves of the love of the Mexicans for poetry and 
music, to inculcate the lessons of the faith. The 
Franciscan monk Sagahun, composed in pure and 
elegant Mexican, a hymn for each day of the year; 

* Acorta. Btor. Nat e Mar. delle ladie, lib, v. cbiip. 89. 
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and the Indian converti, manj others in praise of 
the true God. 

IV, The moBt extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with the races inhabiting Anahuac, was the 
BTStem for preserving and transmitting knowledge; 
tne picture writing common to the Toltec, Cheche- 
mecan, Aztec, and other races. No satisfactory 
evidence has yet connected this system with any 
otherj and it would seem to be, wholly of Amen- 
can origin. The first eftbrt to convey ideas by vi- 
sible and permauent signs, was, certainly, in rude 
copies of the outlines of sensible objects. Such was, 
and still is, the utmost skill of the unlettered sa- 
vage of the North American wilds, in representing 
the triumphs of war, or the chase. The next was 
by conventional application of such drawings or of 
parts thereof, to definite objects, and in an allego- 
rical sense; still presciring, however, some analogy 
between the thing and its representative. The tliira 
step was the invention of arbitrary symbols, be- 
tween which and the object designated, there was 
— " ■■ ,nJ; 
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visible relation. The fourth, and most perfect, was 
I phonetic character, representing sounds, first 
'llabic, and afterwards univocaJ. The writing of - 



I phonetic character, representing sounds, first 
syllabic, and afterwards univocaJ. The writing of 
the Mexicans, was composed of all these modes of 



epresentation, chiefly, however, of the first, and 
having very little of the last. The collections, 
improperly called American manuscripts, contain 
a great number of paintinga, which maj^ be inter- 
preted or esplained, like the sculptures on the Tra- 
jan column, but fe>v characters susceptible of Iwing 
read. These form the chief subjects of the pic- 
tures in the collection of Mendoza, published by 
Furchas, in the fragment of the Vienna collection, 
engraved by Dr. Robertson, and in the annexed 
engraving representing a law-suit tried subBetjuent 
to the conquest. The conventional application of 
portions of the painUngs to a definite ot^ect is ex- 
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emplified by the sjmbols of the day^nightyinidiiigbty 
year, century, water, earth, &c. and the perfectly ar« 
bitrary symbol^ by the numerical signs: and this last 
symbol seems to have been sometimes systemati* 
cally usedf and to have formed symbolical writinn 
not less regular than those of E^jrpt Althou^ the 
Mexicans were wholly deficient m signs for simple 
sounds, they had a species of phonetic symool 
which indicated relations, not only with things, but 
with the words, spoken. Thus tlie names of indi- 
viduals, of cities and mountains, having generally 
some allusion to objects that strike the senses, have 
enabled the Aztecs to write them, by signs which 
indicate at once the words composing than. The 
verbal translation of Axajacatl, is/ace o^ waJttt; thut 
of Ilhuicamina, arrow which, pierces theahf; ikkett" 
fore, to represent the kings Montezuma Ilhuicamina, 
and Axajacatl, the painter united the hieroglyphics 
of water and sky, to the figure of a head ana of an 
arrow. The names of the cities Mahuilxochitl, 
Quauchtinchan, and Tehuilojacan, signify, five 
dowers, house of the eagle, and j^ace of mirrors; 
to indicate which they painted a nower, placed on 
five points, a house whence issued the head of an 
eagle, laid a mirror of obsidian.* 

V. The Mexican paintings which have been pre- 
served, have a ^eat resemblance, not with the hi- 
eroglyphical writings of the Egyptians, but widi 
the rolls ^of Papyrus found in the swathines of the 
mummies, which may be considered paintmgs of a 
mixed kind, uniting symbolical and isolated cnarac- 
ters with the representation of an action. The 
Egyptians used more freely, the simple hierogly- 
phic. But notwithstanding the impertection oitne 
American sisns, the paintings were good substi- 
tutes for books, manuscripts, and alf^abetical cha- 

* Clwr. K 7. Humboldt's Reaetrdies, roL 1. pi. xni. 
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ractcrs. The facility with which the artbts made 
the paper of ma^ey, contributed to render Hie 
practice of painting very common among diem. 
Their figures were not traced on separate leaves, 
nor were the substances on which they were paint- 
ed formed into rolls, but were folded in a zig-zag 
form, somewhat after the mode now used for {fit- 
ting up maps. Two tablets of light wood were 
pasted at the ends, one at the top and the other at 
the bottom, which gave the volume a strong re- 
semblance to our bound books. But on opening 
the Mexican manuscripts, as we do our books, we 
see only half the characters at the same time, being 
those painted on the same side of the skin or paper. 
To examine all the pages, if that name may be 
given to the folds of a band, often forty feet long, 
we must extend the whole sheet from the left to 
the right, and then from the ri^t to the left In 
this respect the Mexican paintings are similar to 
the Siamese manuscripts, preserv^ in the public 
library at Paris.* In a Mexican book, the 
painter or writer might commence at either 
angle of the great sheet; but if, at the upper 
an^e on the right, he proceeded towards the left; 
if at the upper angle on the left, which was most 
common, ne continued straight downward; if at 
the left lower angle, he pn^ressed towards the 
ri^t; if at the right lower angle, he proceeded up- 
wards; so that, on the upper part of^ the sheet, he 
never painted from left to rignt, nor on the lower 
part from right to left; and never mounted from 
the left, nor descended by the right With this 
understanding, all difficulty in pursuing the sub- 
ject, by the reader, is obviated, t 

VI. The volumes which the first missionaries of 
Spain collected, but to destroy, consisted of histo- 
rical annals, rituals indicating the periods of reli- 

* Humboldt's Researches, ib. t Clamgcro, vol. 1. 
3 
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gious sacrifices, cosmi^nical and astro1og;ical re- 
presentatioDS, documents relative to law-suits, and 
the divisions of lands, lists of tribute payable to 
the crown, genealogical tables, by which the de- 
scent of property was determined, calendars show- 
ing the intercalations of the civil and religious 
year, and the representations of the paiua and pen- 
alties which the law inflicted on crimes. 

VII. M. de Humboldt says, that his travels in 
Europe and America gave him an opportunity of 
inspecting a greatar number of Mexican paintings 
than any other author, who since Boturini has wift- 
ten uponthe monuments ofancientcivilixation in the 
NewWorld,and that, the resemblance between those 
which he saw, at Veletri, at Rome, at Bologna, at 
Vienna, and at Mexico, was so great, that tiiey 
seemed copies of each other. They are all extreme* 
ly incorrect in the outlines, bat, display a scrupu- 
lous attention to detail, and greatstrenctn of colour- 
ing, which is so used as to produce tHe most stri- 
king contrasts. The figures are in general dwarf- 
ish m the body, like those of the Etruscan reliefs, 
but in correctness of drawing are far inferior to the 
most imperfect paintings of the Hindoos, the Chi- 
nese, the Japanese, or the people of Thibet We 
behold in the Mexican paintings enormous heads, 
with very short bodies, and feet, which from the 
length of the toes, look like the claws of a bird. 
All this denotes the infancy of the art; but we 
must remember, that in this picture writing, the 
learned priests of Mexico, attached as little merit 
to correct drawing in their labours, as the literati 
of more civilized countries, to a fine hand writing 
in their manuscripts.' 

Thefrequentuse of mixed hieroglyphic paintings, 
must contribute to spoil the taste of a nation thus 

* HumbDldl'a KeaeaMhei ib. 
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familiarized with liideoue figures, and incorrect 
forms. To represent a monarch, who at a certain 
period had conquered a neighbourins; nation, the 
Egyptian, in the perfection of hia writing, ranged 
in the same line a small number of isolated charac- 
ters, formed after inanimate objects, expressive of 
the full series of hia ideas: The Mexican to express 
the same thing, painted a king armed, overthrow- 
ing a warrior, cnaracterized by the banner of the 
city til which he belonged. But to abridge his la- 
bour, he painted only what was indispensable, to 
convey his conceptions. We have already re- 
marked, that the signs appropriated to religjious 
subjects, must have been early fixed and tenacious- 
ly preserved. And this must have been the case 
with other branches of knowledge in proportion as 
they attained a systematic and stable form. Hence 
the degree of improvement, in the mimic arts, must ' 
not be taken as the measure of the civilization of 
the Aztec race. Before the advent of the Toltecks 
it would seem that the natives of Anahuac, made 
use of knots or cords of various colours, common 
among the Peruvians, and by them called qvtpjmt, 
and which have been found also among the Cana- 
dian tribes, and in very remote times among the 
Chinese. This fact however, depends upon the 
testimony of Boturini, who avers that he procured 
a specimen of this quippus from Tlascalla, and 
upon, figures supposed to represent it in Mexican 
drawings. 

VllL From the researches of M. de Humboldt 
it appears, that there exist at present, in Europe, 
only seven collections of Mexican paintings, unlesi 
anotlter be found in the archives of Simancas, in , 
Spain} those of the Escurial, Bologna, Veletri, 
Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden. That of the 
Escurial, has tlie form of a book in folio. This 
circumstance, induces a saspiciou that it is only a 
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copy} aince all others have the size of Tolumes,, in 
quarto. It conaists of forty sheets of maguey pa- 
per, covered, probably, with astrological, and relt- 
gioua matters. At the bottom of each page, ia an 
mterpretation in Spanish, added since the conquest 
That of Bologna, la deposited in the library of the 
Institute of Sciencea of that city. Its ongin ia 
unknown, but we read on the title page, that it was 
ceded the 2Cth of December, 1665, by the Count 
Valerio Zaai, to the Marquis of Caapi. It is formed 
of a thick, and ill prepared skin, about nine feet 
long. The characters seem to have an allusion to 
the conatellationa, and to astrological notions. An 



engraved copy of this Codex Mexicamts, may be 
'■ " '"""--' "rda, at Vele- 



found in the museum of Cardinal Bor^a, i 
tri. The collection of Vienna, consisting of sixty- 
five pages, has become celebrated, since it fixed 
the attention of Dr. Robertson, who has published 
in the appendix to his history of America, a few 
pages in outline only, and without colouring. A 
note annexed to this codex, asserts it to have been 
presented by Emanual, of Portugal, to Pope Cle- 
ment the Seventh; and it passed through many 
hands until 1677, when it was presented to the 
Emperor Leopold, by the Duke of Sase Eisenach:* 
The Codex Borgianua, of Velctri, is the largest, 
and most remarluble for the splendour and variety 
of the colours. It is a ritual and astrological al- 
manac and once belonged to the family otGiusti- 
uiani. By some unlucky chance it fell into the 
hands of the domeatics of that house, who gave it 
as a play thing to their children. It was rescued 
from destruction by an enlightened lover of anti- 
quities, Cardinal Borgiaj but not before attempts 
had been made to buro some folds of the deer akin 
upon which the paintings are delineated. Nothing 
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indicates the ace of this manuscript, and it b per- 
haps, but an Aztec copy, of an older book. Tlie 
collection in the royal library at Berlin, contains, 
several paintings, collected by M. cle Humboldt, in 
Mexico^ comprehending lists of tributes, geneido- 
^es, the history of the migrations of the Mexicans, 
and a calendar made soon after the conquest, in 
"wlnch the simple hieroglyphics of the days are uni- 
ted to figures of saints painted in the Aztec style. 
The library of the Vatican, at Rome, possesses 
^among its collection of manuscripts, two Codices 
Mexicaniy numbered 3738, and 3776, in the cata- 
logue. These and that of Veletri, were unknown 
to Dr. Robertson. It would seem that another 
Tolume of Mexican drawings was formerly in this 
library, but is now lost, unless it be that in the bi- 
stitute of Bologna.* 

The Codex, r^o. 3776, is about 1^ inches long, 
and 7 inches square when folded. There are forty- 
eight folds, forming ninetj-six pagesi or as many 
divisions, marked on both sides or several doe skins, 
elued together. Every page is sub<divided into 
two compartments, except the first eight which 
consist 01 the simple hieroglyphics of the days ar- 
ranged in rows parallel to each other. The border 
of each fold is divided into twenty-six small com- 
partments, containing the simple hieroglyphics of 
the days. Every page exhibits in the sub-oivisions 
two groups of mythological figures. We should 
lose ourselves in vain conjectures were we to at- 
tempt interpreting these aliegoriesi the manuscripts 
of Rome, Veletn, Bologna, and Vienna, having 
none of those explanatory notes which enrich the 
Mendoza collection. 

In tiie thirteenth plate of Humboldt's picturesque 

* Humboldt's Beaearohes, 1. Mereatiia degli. ObeUtelu di 
Boraa, 3. p. 90. 
3* 
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AtlM, he haa given a copy of the iiinely-siith page 
of the Codex Valicanus. The drawmg, No. 1. 
reprcBenta an adorationj tlie Deity has on a helmet, 
remarlfably omamentctl; he is seated on a amall 
bench, called icpalli, before a. temple, of which, 
only the top, or small chapel placed on the upper 
part of the pyramid, is represented. The adoration 
in Mexico, as in the Elast, consisted of touching 
the ground with tlic right hand, and carrying the 
left to the mouth. In this drawing, however, the 
homage is rendered by a. genuflection, and the atti- 
tude of the figure, prostrate before the temple, is 
found in several paintingsof the Hindoos. 

The group, No. 2. of which the annexed plate 
is a copy, represents the celebrated aerpenl woman 
CihuaconuatI, called also QuilaztliorTonacacihua, 
woman of our flesh; the companion of Tonaca- 
teuctli. The Mexicans considered her as the mo- 
ther of the human racej and after the god of the 
celestial paradise, Ometeuctii, she held the first 
rank among the divinities of Analiuac. She is al- 
ways represented with a great sei-pentj and other 
paintings exhibit a feather headed snalte, cut in 
pieces by the Eireat spirit Tezcatiipoca, or by the 
sun personified, the god TonaUuh. "These alle- 
gories remind us," says Humholdt ' ' of the ancient 
traditions of Asia. In the woman and serpent, of 
the Aztecs, we tliink we perceive, tlie Eve of the 
Semetic nations. — In the scotched snake the ser- 
pent Ealinga, or Kalinaga, conquered by Vishnn, 
when he took Uie form of Krishna. The Tonatiuh 
of the Mexicans, appears also to he identical with 
the Krishna, of the Hindoos, recorded in the 
Bhagavata Purana, and with the Mithras of the 
Persians. Behind the serpent, who appears to be 
■peaking to the goddess, are two naked figures of 
omerent colours, contending with each other. We 
might be led to suppose that the two vases, which 
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we see at the bottom of the mctarei one of which 
is overturned, are tiie cause of this quarrel. The 
serpent woman was considered in Mexico as the 
mother of twins."* One possessed of less than an 
ordinary share of christian enthusiasm, might see in 
this painting, no equivocal illusiration of the book 
of Genesis, t)v the representation of the temptation 
of Eve, and the first great evil consequent on her 
disobedience, the slaughter of one of her duldrm 
bj the hand of another. 

IX. The most important collection of American 
manuscripts, is that to which we have oftimes re- 
ferred in the preceding volume, and which was made 
by Don Antonio Mendoza, first viceroy of New 
Spain, and destined by him as a present to the em- 
peror Charles T. Tne ship in which tiiey were 
sent to Spain was taken by a French crmaer: and 
th^ came into the possession of Thevet, the kine'a 
geogi:apber, who having himself travelled in me 
new world^ and described one of its provinces, was 
a curious observer of whatever tended to illustrate 
the manners of the Americans. On his death they 
were purchased by Hackluyt, at that time, chaplain 
of Ihe English embassador at the French court; and 
bang left by him to Purchas, were published at the 
desire of the learned antiquary, Sir Henry Spel- 
man.t They were translated from English into 
French by Melchezedeck Thevenot, and published 
in his collection of voyages. A. D. 1683. 

The fate of the orisimd paintings is unknown. 
Some authors^: assert uiat they are preserved in the 

* Humboldt's Researches. 

t Purchas, iii. 1065. 2 Robert, app. note 35. Clavigero, vol. 
1. and Humboldt, Researches, vol. 1. 182. Lond. ed. says that 
Therenot's copy is very erroneous; the eyents,for instance,'whieh 
nad place under the reign of Ahuizotl, are there indicated under 
the reign of Montezuma. 

^ >¥arbuiton's Essay on Hieroglyphics, yoL 1. p. 18. PapiUoo, 
Hiatoice de la Gravure en BoiSi 
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royal library at Paris, but Humboldt deems it cer- 
taiB, that for a century past, this library has con- 
tained no Mexican manuscript. 

The collection and commentary of Mendoza 
throw light upon the history, political state and 
domestic life of the Mexicans. As published by 
Purchas, in sixty-sis plates, it ia divided into tliree 
parts; the first, contains the history of the Aztec 
dynasty from the foundation of the city of Mexico 
in the year 1323 of our era, to the death of Monte- 
zuma ttie Second in 1 520; the second, a list of the 
tributes of the empire; and the third, sketches of 
the domestic life and manners of the Aztec people. 
The commentary of the Viceroy Mendoza has ren- 
dered this collection very interesting to the histo- 
rian. From this source has been drawn much of 
the matter of the preceding volume, relatingfa mar- 
riages, to the ceremonies at the birth of a child, his 
education, diet and employment; to the judiciary 
system and punishment; and to the forms of reli- 
gion. One of the roDst complicated and ingenious 
paintings of this code, is that representing a tlaloani 
or governor of a province, strangled for revolting 
against his sovereign: for the same picture records 
the crime of the offirer, the punishment of his whole 
family, and the vengeance exercised by his vassals 
against the state messengers. 

Another specimen of Mexican writing was pub- 
lished by Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in two cop- 
per-plates; the first, a map or representation of the 
progress of the ancient Mexicans, on their first ar- 
rival in the country, and the various stations in 
which they settled, tiefore they founded the city 
of Mexico; tlie second, the chronological circle, 



Don Carlos de Sigutnza y Gongora, a. Creole of 
Mexico and a diligent collector ofancient Mexican 
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documents, and their genuineness is recognised bj 
Boturiniy.and Acosta.* 

X. A third specimen of Mexican painting was 
discovered by Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci. This 
indefatigable antiquary, an Italian, set out for New 
Spain in 1736, and was led by several incidents to 
study the language of the Mexicans, and to collect 
tiie remains ca their historical monuments. He em- 
ployed nine years in his researches with extraordinary 
enthusiasm and exemplary patience. In 1746 he 
published at Madrid, Idea ae un Nuena HtBtoria 
Crcneral de la America, Soitentrional, containing aa 
account of the result of ms inquiries, to which he 
added a catalogue of his American Historical Mu* 
seum, arranged under thirty-six heads. His collec- 
tion of painting alone, amounted to nearly five 
hundred. Unfortunately, a ship in which he sent 
the greater part of his museum to Europe, was 
taken by an English priyateer during the war be- 
tween 6reat Bntain and Spain, which commenced 
in 1739^ and it probably perished by falling into 
the hands of i^orant captors. Boturini, himself, 
incurred the displeasure of the Court of Spain, ani 
died in a hospital at Madrid. The remainder of 
his museum, like that of Si^enza, was dispersed: 
but some slight remnants of it were preserved, till 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, in the Library of St 
Peter and St Paul, at Mexico; the greater part, 
which was confiscated, was torn and pUla^ea by 
persons ignorant of their value. What existed in 
the palace of the Viceroy, at the period of M. de 
Humboldt's visit, (A. D. 1800,) composed only three 
packets, about 25 inches square by £0 in thickness. 
They had long remained in one of the damp apart- 
ments, on tiie ground floor, with the archives of the 
government They represent the migrations of the 

* Rob. Am. app. toI. 2. note 35. ClayigerOi YoL 2» app^ 
HnmMdt's Res^uvhes, 
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AztecB from Hio Gila to the valley of Tenochtitlan, 
the foundation of several cities, and wars with the 
neighbouring nationa. * 

XI. Hieroel jphic paintings have become so scarce 
in Mciico, ^t a grea.t part of the well informed 
men who reside there, have never seen &ny. The 
library of the University no longer possesaea any 
originals, and among the remnants of Boturinl, there 
are none so fine as the codices Mexicani of Veletrt 
and Rome. The finest collections in the capital 
are in the hands of private individnals.t M- de 
Humboldt conceives, nowever, that several objects 
important to the study of history, may atill be found 
in the hands of the Indiana who inhabit the province 
ofMesico, Puebla and Oaxaca, the Peninsula of 
Yucatan, and the kingdom of Guatemala, peo|)led 
by emigrants from Aztlan, and advanced m civi- 
lization, — that, a traveller, who understanding the 
Aatec, Tarask, and Maya languages, could obtain 
the confidence of tlie natives, might still collect, 
three centuries after the conquest, and a hundred 
and twenty years after the visit of Boturini, a con- 
eiderable number of histoncal Mexican paintings,^ 

XII. Plate ., is a representation of a law suit, 
taken from a painting, executed soon after the con- 
quest, exhibitiDgthe genealogy of the princes of Az- 
capozalco. It is one cf the most intelligible of the 
Mexican desig;ns, and a specimen of uie mode of 
colouring. Although the division of labour was 
carried to a considerable extent, the profession of -a 
lawyer was unknown under the dynasty of the Az- 
tec "kings. The parties in person, pleaded their 
causes before the courts, whether oi the first in- 

■ Rob. CUyig^o. Humboldt. 

t M. de Humboldt numeii P. Jote Jntonia PicAardo, u the 
turner of the heit ooUcction, who, beside the result of Uiiown 
labaun, inherited that of M. de Gama. 

i Uncil). KeKudiea. 
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•lance or d dernier resort As sentence was not 
immediatelj pronounced ci^ch of the disputants was 
interested in leavine with the judges a painting or 
writing to remind tnem of the principal object in 
dispute. In criminal cases, the picture offered bj 
Hie prosecutor, represented the accused not only at 
the moment when the crime was committed, but, 
■IflD in the different circumstances of his life pre- 
ceding this action. In pronouncing sentence of 
deeth, the king marked with the point of a dart, the 
heed of the culprit in the picture. The use of 
peinlJBm in law suits, was continued in the Spanish 
fribanals long after the conquest. When the Em- 
peror Charles Y. with the design of encouraging 
flie culture of the arts and sciences in these distant 
i^ons, founded in 1553, the University of Mex- 
icoy three professorships were established; one for 
teaching the Aztec language, another for the Oto- 
mite, and a third for explanation of hlerogljphical 
paintings.'* 

The painting we have selected, according to the 
interpretation of M. de Humboldt, indicates a law 
anit Detween some natives and Spaniards. The 
matter litigated is a farm, the plan of which is 
traced in orthographical projection. The hi^ 
road indicated, by tne marks of feet; the house 
sketched in profile; an Indian whose name indi- 
cates a bow, and Spanish judges seated on chairs 
frith the laws before them, are very distinct- 
ly recoenized. The Spaniard immediately above 
tiie In£an, was probably called A^ua Verde; the 
symbol of water painted green, being figured be- 
hind his head. The tongues are very unequally 
divided. The conquerors vrith long beards talk 
much and loud; whust the smock-faced and sub- 
ject natiye, scarcely dares to defend his cause, t 

HomlK BetBtrchei^ Toli. fib. 
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XIII. The Codei Mexicanuain the public librarr of 
Dresden, is one of the most valuable relicks of Mex- 
ican science, gince it seems to be wholly composed 
of the simple hieroglyphics, analogous to those oF 
the Egyptians, and the keys of the Chinese; and 
leads us to suspect, that we yet know very little of 
the perfection attained by the Meiicans in the art 
of writing. This manuscript was purchased at 
Vienna, by the libraiian Goetze, in his literary 
journey to Italy in 1739. It is on maguey paper, 
and forma a folded ^■olume, such as we nave de- 
scribed, above twenty feet in length, having forty 
leaves, which are seven inches, three lines long, 
and three inches, two lines (French,) wide, with 
paintings on both sides. This form, also, distin- 
guishes the Dresden manuscript, from those at Vi- 
enna, Veletri, and in the Vatican. It is assimila- 
ted also to the works of the Chinese, by the un- 
couth painting of a sacred animal, recumbent and 
pierced with aarts, and by the lineal signs, such as 
were invented by an emperor of China, two thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-one years before our 
era.»t 

XIV. Although the library at Paris possesses no 
or^nal Mexican manuscript, it contains a valuable 
volume, in which a Spaniard, an inhabitant of New 
Spain, copied, either toward the end of the 16th or 
commencement of the l^th century, a great num- 
ber of hieroglyphical paintings. The copies are 
carefully made and bear the character of ori^nal 
drawings. The volume belonged formerly to Le 
Tellier, archbishop of Rheims. In its outward 
form, it resembles the manuscript preserved in the 
library of the Vatican, No. 3738. Each hiero- 
glyphic figure is accompanied by explanations in 

* Rliproth Aiiitiechea MBguLD, 
t N«e A. 
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Mexican and Spanish, ^mtten Hi different periods, 
more instructive, accordinjg to Hambolcft, than 
those annexed to the collection of Mendoza, and 
havfe the Mexican names more correctly written. 
ITiis Tolame contains, a ritual almanac, a book of 
astt-ology, and a Mexican histoiy from the year 
5 Tochtli, or 1197, to the year 4 Calli, or 1561. 
TTie last merits particular attention. It includes a 
niace of three hundred and sixty-four years. With 
this history, Boturini, Clavigero, and Gama, were 
unacquainted; and it seems to be of the greatest 
authenticity. From the year 1197, to the middle 
cyf the fifteenth century, it records few facts. Scarce 
one or two in an interval of thirteen years. From 
1454, the narrative becomes more circumstantial; 
and from 1472, to 1549, it relates, almost from 
^ear to year, whatever was remarkable in the phy- 
sitsal and political state of the country. T*he pages 
comprehending the periods from 1274 to 1385, from 
14do to 1502, and from 1518 to 1529, are wanting. 
In this last interval, the Spaniards entered Mexico. 
The figures are misshapen, but often of great sim- 
plicity. Among the ODJects most worthy of note, 
are the image of the king Huitzilihuitl, who having 
no legitimate children, took a paintress for his mis- 
tress, and who died in the year 13 Tochtli or 1414; 
th6 blls of snow, in 1447, and 1503, which caused 
a great mortality among the natives, by destroying 
the crops; the earthquakes of 1460, 1462, 1468, 
1480, 1495, 1507, 1533, and 1542; the eclipses 
of the sun in 1476, 1496, 1507, 1510, 1531; the 
first human Sacrifice; the appearance of two comets 
in 1490, and 1529; the arrival and the death of 
the first bishop of Mexico, Zumaraga, in 1532, 
1549; the departure of Nunez de Gusman, for the 
conquest of Xalisco; the death of the celebrated 
Pedro AJvarado, called by the natives Tonatiuh, 
tiie sun, on account of his flaxen hair; the baptism 
4 
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of an Indian bj a monk ; an epidemic malady which 
depopulated Me:iico under tne Viceroy Mendoia, 
in 1544 and 1545; the insurrection and punish- 
ment of the negroes of Mexico, in 1537; a tempest 
which devastated the forest§; tlie ravages made bj 
small pox among the Indians in 153B, &c. The 
variety and scope of these annak exemplify in the 
most striking manner, the capacity of conveying 
ideas which the Mexican system of writing pos- 
sessed.'* 

In concluding our notice of the Mexican paint- 
ings we may observe, that notwithstanding the vast 
number destroyed by the catholic missionaries, im- 
mediately after the conquest, and the present 
dearth, uiere yet remained enough to supply the 
materials for the ancient history of Mexico, both 
to the Spanish and Mexican historians. All the 
works of Don Ferdinand Alba Ixlilxochitl, of Dpn 
Dominic Chimalpain, and others named in our ap- 
pendix, t were composed from Mexican manuscripts. 
Hereafter, when we slkall treat of the origin olthe 
inhabitants of America, we shall examine this sub- 
ject more profoundly, than is compatible with the 
present part of our enterprise. 

Some years since, we saw many very well exe- 
cuted drawings exhibited at the Masonic Hall, in 
Philadelphia, said to be copies from Mexican origi- 
nals, ana taken in Mexico. They consisted pnn- 
cipally of single subjects, of vases, and other ves- 
sels. We saw nothing which we think, according to 
present recollections, could be construed into his- 
torical narrative, or continued story. The draw- 
ings we learn have been taken to England, and 
have been Bjjlendidly engraved, at the expense of a 
nobleman friendly to tlie arts. 
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^^Bk. II 

^^^^K Comparison between the Indian races of the i»l- 
^^^V tBids,^c. fmdlheMcxicana---ll. Vaiasques prO' 
^^■'*' poaea tlte conquest of Mexico — His difficulty in the 
choice of a commander- ■• •III. Siographical 
notice of Hernando Cortes---lV. Cortes assumes 
the honors of his office of General — Liberally 
^rgea forward the expeaition — Efforts of Am 
compelilOTs to injure hiwn with Vaasques-^De' 
parts from St. Jago deCuba-—V. Chief offi- 
cers who accompanied Cortes— -Vl. Notice of 
Mvarado — Olid — Sandoval' • ■• VII, Velasques 
rqienls the appointment of Cortes, and command* 
Ferdugo to divest him of his eommanrf.... VIIL 
Cortes proceeds from TVinidad to Havanna — HU 
vessel runs aground — Alarm and discord among 
the troops, occasioned by his absence — Second 
altempt of Velaaques to remove Corles from the 
command- •••IX.. Cortes resolves to put to aeo, 
against the orders of the Governor — X. His 
departure from Havanna — Forces of theexpedi- 
fton....XI. Jilvarado arrives at Cozumel before 
the fleet—'IRs imprudent conduct there — Is cen- 
tured by Cortes. •••Xll. Wise polio/ of Cortes — 
TVeaty with the inhabitants of Cozumel — Hears 
of Aquilar, a Spaniard long among the Indiana 
—Coats down the idols of the natives and erects 
the croas-"'XIII. Departure of the expedition 
from Cozumel — Betums onaceounl ofoneofthe 
vetsela springing a leak — Seceives Jiquilar---^ 
XIV. iSsf arrives at Tabasco — Hosliltly of the 
nathes — 7%(;y are conquered, and submit to the 
Speaash crOKni"--XV. Cortes leaves Tabasco, 
and arrives at Ulua — Difficulty in communica- 
Ung taith the tnhabitanie — Is removed byafe- 
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male «/(ivc--"XVI, Notice of Donna Marina. 

• ■--XVII. Message from the governors of the 
Province — Cortes lands and establishes his camp. 
. ■■■XVIII, Reedves a visit from the governors 
— Demands to be introduced to the king— Pre- 
sent from Monlezwma'-'-'SlX. Mexican pinnt- 
ers describe the Spaniards and their equipage. ••• 
XX. Disquietude of Montezuma — Causes tliere- 
of'—\XI. ETiibasBU from Montezuma to Cortes 
—Rich present — Montezuma declines his visit. 

• ■■•XXII. Cortes persists in his intention to visit 
Mexico- •■•'SXlll. Heseeksamore advantageous 
site for his colony ■•••XXTV. Irresolution of 
Montezuma.— PererKptorily prohibits the ap- 
proach of Cortes— .ais present for the Hng of 

■SJDoin^-'-XXV. Diversity of opinion in Cortes^ 
councils'--XX\l. Remonstrance of Ordaz — 
Cortes consents to return to Cuba — Discontent 
and remonstrance of the army- —XXy II. Cortes 
encourages the establishment of a civil colony — 
Resigns his office to the civil chiefs — Is elected 
by the council Commander-in-chief, and Chief 
Justice— -XXVlll. Cortes arrests the leaders of 
Velasmies' faction — Conciliates lhem----'XXIJC 
TTfte Spaniards are visited by the Chempoallese, 
and invited to their cily.—XXX. Tlie army sets 
out for Chiahuitzla by the way of Chempocila. 
.."kXXI. Foundati(m of nila Rica de h Vera 
Crws-"-XXXII. Cortes excites the Chempoallese 
to revolt — They imprison the collectors of the 
royal tributes~DupRcHy of Cor(es^... XXXIII. 
Seven Spaniards desire to return to Cuba — Mis- 
r^esaitalion of the chief of Chempoalla- — 
XXXIV. Indignation of Montezuma appeased 
by the report of his liberated officers — New Em- 
bassy — Cortes openly sustains the revolt (f the 
Totonecas...-XXXV. Cortes destroys the idols 
of Chempoalla-— XX.XYI. Cortes receives a re- 
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irt/oreemmlfrom Cuba — tfie coitncil and himitlf 
oadress file king- —XXXyjl. Conspiraci/ among 
lotne soldiers to Teticm to Spain — hiacoveru and 
punishment of the fon<p(ra(Dri".-XXXVHI, 
Cortes proposes and oblaini the dtstruelion of" 
his ships- •••XXJilX, ^ vessel sent by Franeis 
de Garay governor of Jamaica arrives on the 
coast. 

1. Before the Toyages of Cordova and Grijalva, 
OD account of whicn nas been given in the aecond 
volume of our Cabinet, the Spaniards had found in 
the New World, only a timid race, enervated by 
the Boftness of the climate, mid the sloth and vo- 
luptuousness which it induced; or rude and barba- 
rous tribes prone to violence, but unskilled in the 
arts, to make their ferocity terrible. The govern- 
ment of both these classes waa of the simplest form, 
and such as is found in the earliest stages of politi- 
cal society. The discoveries upon the coasts of 
Yucatan and of the Mexican gulph had made 
known to the eager curiosity and cupidity of the 
Castilians, a people much advanced in civilization, 

firactised in the fabrication and the use of arms, 
earned in systematic warfare, which they conduct- 
ed by regular armies of mercenaries, e.iperienccd 
and inspirited by many and ^stensive conquests; 
rich in civil inBtitutions, by which society was di- 
vided and graduated, by very artificial scales, 
science chenshed, the rights to real and personal 
propertv established, and a coTnplei religpous hie- 
rarchy irounded. 

ITie importance of this discovery mig;ht well be 
compared with the original success of Columbus, 
and conceived to transcend the latter in beneficial 
results. In periods of less eicitemeni, even Span- 
ish daring might have paused, before it resolved 
upon the attempt to subjugate such a people, par- 
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ticularlj after the evidence it posaeaaed oi thrir 
diapoBition to defend their shores and protect their 
institutions from foreign invaders. But the vast 
disproportion tlie Spaniarda had hitherto found in 
arms and arts, and intellectual power, between 
theinaelves and the aborii^ines of America, led them 
justly to believe, that the inequality of their nu- 
merul force, scarce merited conaidcration in any 
contest with the latter. 

II. Moved by these convictions, Don Diego Ve- 
lasques, governor of the island of Cuba, by tSe ap- 
pointment of the second admiral, did not hesitate 
with Ids slender means to attempt the conquest of 
an estensive and civilized empire, whose popula- 
tion was not leas, in all probability, tlian seven 
million!^ We have seen, that immediately after 
the arrival of Alvanulo, and before the return of 
Grijalva, he had commenced preparations for the 
enterprise; but the cboice of an able commander 
was not more requisite to success, than difficult to 
mak^. Velasques was himself ambitious, cove- 
tous of power and of fame, and not destitute of 
talents for government; but he was wanting in the 
energy and activity of mind, wliicii would fit him 
to direct in person the armament he was preparing. 
He was therefore desirous to select an officer wiQi 
courage and capacity to conduct the expedition, but, 
who, contented with some inferior reward, would 
yield to him the power and tlie glory which might 
result from success. But as tlie qualities of geni- 
us, courage, and prudence, are rarely united with 
poverty of spirit, his search was tardy and difficult; 
and when he thought it happily completed, resulted 
in the most bitter disappointment There were in 
Cuba several adventurers, whose merits and con- 
nections authorized them to seek the command. 
Among them were, Antonio and Bemanlino Ve- 
lasques, relatives of the Governor, Baltazar Bermu- 
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dcz, Vasco Porcallo, aud other cavaliers; bntll 
none were supposed to possess the incompatixt T 
ble fiualities ilesired by the Governor. Aftenl 
long and anxious deliberation, his choice _ 
fixed by the influence of Amadar de Liares, tKe* 
royal treasurer in Cuba, and Andres Duero, lua< 
own secretary, persons who possessed his full: 
confidence, and who were the lutimale friends o£' 
Fernando Cortes. They maintained their recora-' 
mendation, of this extraordinary man, with Kreti: 
caution and judgment; rather leaving his qualificv'^ 
tiona and circumstances to operate upon the Govcr-« 
nor, than risking to excite the suspicions of tba' 
latter, by fervent praises of their friend.* 

III. Heman, or Fernando Cortes, was bom kC 1 
MedeUin, a amalL town of Estremadura, in tbttj 
year 1485, of a noble, but reduced family. H 
was destined by his parents to tlie profession of ti 
law, and was sent at an early age to the Universi- A 
ty of Salamanca, where he acquired some knowUr I 
eilge of letters. But this pursuit being uncongeW I 
nial with an ardent temperament and great aniroal; 1 
spirits, he retired to Medellin in disgust, and sui>4fl 
rendered himself wholly to active eports, and macw ■ 
tial exercises, the fit preparations for the emplo]n-i/ 
ment he most coveted. The marked bias of lultl 
mind, his restless and impetuous disposition, an^ | 
his dissipated habits, drew from his father a g 
consent that he should seek his fortune in armsi* ■! 
There were at tliis period, two theatres, to whiote | 
all who courted military glory resorted; on 
Italy directed by Gonsalvo the Grand Captain, 
the other in the Wew World. Cortes preferred tl 
former, but being prevented by sickness,, f 
embarking with a reinforcement of troops sci 
Naples, he turned towards America, allured by tt 

• Solii, Heirers, ClaTigei'o. 
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hope of the protection uf Ovando, then Governor 
of Hispaniola, who was his kinsman. He landed 
on tiiat island in 1504, wa8 very favorably received, 
and immediately employed in honorable and lucra- 
tive stations. • The quiet state of St. Domingo, 
now wholly subjected to Spanish power, aftbrded 
little scope for his active and restless spirit; and 
with the assent of his relative, he passed over to 
Cuba, where Velasques was employed in reducing 
the inhabitants to obedience. Here, soon after his 
arrival, he married DonnaCatalinaSuarez Pacheco, 
a lady of noble family, but whose gallantry caused 
him some inquietude, to which the Governor was 
an auxiliary cause. But at length being taken into 
favor by the latter, he obtained an ample reparti- 
miento, or donation of lands and slaves, the re- 
ward usually sought by adventurers to the New 
World. 

Although hitherto unemployed in high com- 
mands, Cortes had occasionally displayed quali- 
ties, which raised him greatly in the esteem of his 
Miuntrynien; who viewed him as one fitted for great 
actions. The turbulenceof youth amid worthy and 
suitable occupations hail eubsided into regular and 
indefatigable activity. His impetuous temper re- 
strained by intercourse with his equals, was mel- 
lowed into cordial and soldierly frankness. He 
was as prudent in concerting, as vigorous and per- 
severing in executing his schemes, and he possess- 
ed in an eminent degree, that distinguishing mark 
of superior genius, the artof gainingdie confidence 

■ Gomara relstei that Corlea wBi to bare aecampariied Orao- 
(lo in 1503, but was detained b; an accideot Attempting in a 
tSsA nlgrht lo scramble up (o fhc window of a ladj'a bed-Gbam- 
ber, with whom he cairied on. an intrigue, an old wall, on the 
top of which he had inoanleil, rare vay and he was so much 
bruised by Uie bll a> lo be uniit tor the voyage. 

Gonura, Cronica de la Nueva Espana cap. 1. 2 Robt. Note 
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and goveniino; the minds of men. To these, na- 
ture had added a graceful person, a constitution i 
of extraordinary vigour, and the power of endu- 
rance, united with a winning address; and he had, 
by long apd careful practice, acquired'^eat ikill 
in all martial exercises. 

IV. When Cortes had received his commission, 
as Captain General of the Armada, and of the 
countries near the Mexican coast already disco* 
vered and which he might thereafter discover, he 
acknowledged the favor with the wannest expres- 
sions of respect and gratitude. He immediate!/ 
assumed tlie costume and insignia of his rank, 
erected hia standard before his own house, and ex- 
erted himself strenuously to procure volunteers, 
&ud to hasten the preparations for the voyage. To 
this end, he employed liberally all lus own funds, 
with whatever he could raise on credit, which were 
expended in the purchase of milifaty stores and 
nrovisiopB, and in supplyijig the wants of his 
friends and companions.* Tlieae prompt and lau- 
dable efforts, wero used by his disappointed, but 
Dot misjudging competitors, to alienate the mind of 
the Governor from the new General, They repre- 
sented his liberality as ostentatious and interested, 
adapted and designed to secure the affection of the 
troops, and to render his own authority indepen- 
dent. They reminded Velasnues of his former 
disserfsions with the man, in whom he now placed 
30 much confidence; and foretold, tliat Curtes would 

■ Herren, Dee. II. Lit. iil. c S. snd Bernsl Dim, e. 20. in- 
foriD aa that Cortes tiad aoOO jwsos in the hnndg of Andrew Di*. 
ero, and borrowad four (housuid.— TliHiie waiat Dr. BobEitan 
mj-B, were equal to IISOO and Bs the priee of eveiy ihing vm 
Terr higb in Amerioi, made but a sraiity stock wlieu Bpolled to. 
wBidi Uie eqnlpmcDl of a military cipedilion. S HoU. Am. 
Nats SOX- But if we eunaidcr that the peso or dollar of IJut 
iaj wu wOTlt fire oC the present, the aum wa 
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be more apt to avail himself of the power put into 
his hanJa, to avenge past injuries tlian to requite 
recent obligations.* They endeavoured also, to 
assail him through his superstition, employing a 
demi idioV, whose want of understanding, here, as 
in the east, was held to give a just claim to pro- 
phetic power. This man, perfectly tutored, meet- 
ing the Governor, attended by Cortes and hiB 
fnends, cried, to die former, "Well done, friend 
Dieco! you will soon have occasion to send forth 
another squadron to bring back Cortes." These 
insinuations sank deep into the mind of the Gover- 
nor, and Cortes and his friends soon perceived 
symptoms of growing alienation and distrust. By 
tne advice of Lares and Duero, the General hasten- 
ed his departure, before these should violently 
break forth. He sailed from St. Jago de Cuba on 
the 18th November, 1318, not clandestinely, aa 
has been most improbably stated by Herrera, but 
with the full knowledge and consent of Velasques, 
whose suspicious, but unresolved mind, not yet 
determined to remove him, sought to alleviate its 
forebodings, by recaiji mending to the officers of 
Cortes to keep a watchful eye upon every part of 
their commander's conduct 

V. The names of the gallant officers who accom- 
panied Cortes in this eitpedition, and which will 
often recur in the subsequent story, were Jiutn Va- 
lasquez de Leon, a near relative of the Governor, 
Alonzo Hernandez Portocarero, Francisco de 
Montijo, Christoval de Olid, Juan de Esca- 
lante, Francisco de Morla, Pedro de Alvara- 
do and his four brothers, Gonzalo, Jorge, Gomez, 
and Juan, Francisco de Salceda, Juan de Es- 
cobar, Gines de Nortes, Alfonso Davila, Gonzalo 
de Sandoval, Pedro Sanchez Farfan, Gonzalo 



Mesia, and Bemal Diaz, the most naive of liistori- 
aos that has ever appeared amoag veteran soliiierB. 
Of these, Pedro de Alvanido, Christopher de Olid, 
andGonzalode SandDval,meri.t particular attention, 
as thej were, under Curtea, the Erst commanders 
of the troops employed in the conquests and mcide 
the most distinguished figure in its wonderful and 
perilous events. 

VI. Alvarado was young, tall, well proportioned, 
extremely agile, spirited, graceful, ana popular; 
fond of luxury and pleasures, greedy of the cold 
which these tastes required, and not over-BcrupuToua 
of the means of obtaining it; fierce in combat and 
inclement after victory. Olid was stout-limbed, aiiA 
of a dark complection, and remarkable for temerity. 
Both were serviceable to Cortes, but both proved 
ungrateful, and met with a tragical end, Sandoval 
was a mere youth, scarce two-and -twenty, yet well 
formed and manly in figure, robust, with dark 
chcsnut hair, thickly curled, and a voice strong and 
thick, remarkably sparing of words, but profuse in 
deeds. He enjoyed, in a high degree, the confi- 
dence of the General, who entrusted to him the moat 
difficult and dangerous expeditions, which he always 
conducted with honor and success. He was be- 
loved by tlie soldiers, to whom he was invariably 
kind and an esampleof faithful obedience; humane 
to his enemies, notwith standing some charges 
made against him of merciless cruelty; and entirely 
free from that besetting sin of his countrymen, ex- 
cessive avarice. He united prudence and discre- 
tion with the ardour of youth, bravetr with huma- 
nity, modesty with mcnt, and humifity with suc- 
cess.* Alvarado and Davita had been captains, and 
Bemal Diaz, an adventurer, in the expedition of 
Grijaltai 
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VII. Cortes proceeded to Trinadad, a small set- 
tlement, where he received several of his friends 
nnd an additional supply of stores. But he had 
scarce departed from St Jago, when the suBpicions 
of Velasnues overpowered alt remains of conffdence; 
and as the barks lessened in the distance, the 
presentiment grew in the breast of the Governor, 
that his power over the expedition and its commander 
■waa departing from him. The rivals of Cortes did 
not fail to exag^rate these fears, and again resort- 
ing to superstition, they procured an astrologer to 
Sredict his future treason. It was yet possible to 
iveat him of his General's truncheon, and Velaa- 
ques hastily despatched an order, for that purpose, 
to Verdugo, the chief magistrate of Trinadad. But 
Cortes had so firmly fixed the affections of his 
troops, that finding officers as well as soldiers 
equallr zealous to support his authority, he soothed 
or intimidated Verdugo, who not only permitted 
him to depart from Tnnadad, unmolested, but un- 
dertook to calm or remove the unseasonable, and as 
he supposed, unfounded distrust of the Governor. 

VIII. From Trinidad (he expedition sailed for 
the Havanna, and apart of the troops passed thither 
by land, under the care of Alvarado, who had 
cnai^ of the horses. The vessels arrived safely 
and without accident, except the Capitana,on which 
the General had embarked. She, on the night after 
leaving the port, ran iground; and it became ne- 
cessary to unload the cargo and transport it to a 
neighbouring islet, before she could be gotten off. 
This labour, with that of reloading, detained the 
vessel seven days. In the interim, great alarm and 
discord prevailed among the troops at the Havanna. 
Some proposed to dispatch several barks in search 
of the_ missing ship, whilst others suggested the no- 
mination of another commander, during the absence 
of Cortes, The latter advice bung supported by 
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Ordez, tlie near relative uf Velaeqiies, was held 
sinister bj laaaj, and earnestly repudiated. For- 
tunately, these difl'erences which threatened to be- 
come mischievous, were dissipated by the arrival of 
the General. Several persons of distinction, here 
Joined the fleet and en^getl to supply such provi- 
sions as were still wanting; tha delay in obtnining 
these, however, gave a new opportunity to tlie Go- 
vernor to attempt tlie removal of the commander. 
Sensible that he ought no longer to rely on one, of 
whom he had so openly discovered his distrust, ha 
loudly censured Verdugo'a disobedience, and dea- 

Satched a confidenlial agent to Pedro Barba, hia 
eutenant governor at Havanna, with peremptory 
instructions instantly to arrest Cortes and send him. I 
prisoner, under a strong ^uard, to St. Jago, and t 
countermand the sailing of the squadron until hi 
should receive further orders. He wrote also to th 
principal officers, commanding them to assist Barba,' 1 
in the performance of this charge. But before tile ■ 
delivery of this order, aFraociscan friar of St Jago 
had conveyed intelligence of its contents to Cortes, : 
through Bartholomew dc Olmedo, a monk of d 
same fraternity, and chaplain of the espedition. 

IX. Thus iorewarned, the General instantly n 
solved on his course. He had embarked in this ad- 
venture tliefortunesof himself and his friends; and i 
tliough die Governor had contributed to theespensa 
of the outfit, far the greater proportion had been sup- 
plied by them. He hai! aroutid him a band of dar-~ 
ing and adventurous men, of rank and family, who 
were, in official station only, inferior to the bov 
nor himself, and who woufd not be easily turned 
from their pursuit of renown and wealth, and all I 
the charms of the contemplated enterprise, by jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, which at this moment hiul no i 
apparent foundation. Upon their aid, he felt that 
lie might confidently rely. His first step was to j 
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remove from the Havaana, Tljego de Ordaz, who on 
account of his resolute ana penetrating spirit, his 
devotion to Velascjues, and his conduct during; the 
lat« involuntary absence of the General, he had 
much reason to dread. He therefore despatched 
him with a small bark, to take on board some pro- 
Tisions at a petty port beyond Cape Antonio. Im- 
mediately alter his departure Cortes communicated 
to his troops, amid shouts of indignation, the inten- 
tions of the Governor. With one voice they conjured 
him not to abandon them, and pledged t"hemselves 
to support him to the last estremity He gladly 
complied with what he himself so ardently desired, 
and swore to lead them to that rich country which 
had been long the abject of their wishes. Barba, 
■who had no power to contend with such reso- 
lute adventurers, and who perhaps, was satisfied 
that the removal of Cartes was not less impolitic 
than impracticable, disclosed in the quarters of 
Cortes, his resolution to disobey the onler, sent a 
messenger to the Governor with remonstrances 
against it| adding a recommendation that the 
latter should dismiss his gi'oundless fears, and en- 
deavour by new favors to reclaim tJie aifections of 
the General.* 

X. Every, thing being at length prepared, Cortes 
made his last dispositions for departure. So great 
an enterprise was never attempted with feebler 
means. The utmost stretch ot power in Cuba 
could furnish only eleven small vessels. The 
largest, of one hondred tons burthen, was di^ified 
by the name of Admiral, and commanded by Cortes 
in person; three were of seventy or eighty tons, and 
the rest, small barks. On board these were six hun- 
dred and seventeen men, of whom five hundred and 
eight belonged to the land seri-ice, and a hundred 
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and nine were seamen and artificers. The soldiers 
were divided into as many companies as there wen 
ships, to eacii of wliicli a captain was asbiened, hav- 
ing coinmund of llie vessel at sea and of the men on 
shore. As the use of fire-arms was only partially 
introduced in the armies of Europe, only thirteen 
soldiers were armed witli muskets; thirty-two had 
cross-bows, and tiie rest swords and spears. 
There were sixteen horses, ten small field pieces, 
and four falconets. Tn lieu of the usual iron harness 
which had been found cumbersome in those equi- 
noctial regions, the Spanish soldier prudently adop- 
ted the lighter armour of the natives, the Ichcahue- 
pilli or escaupile as ther pronounced it, jackets 
quilted witli cotton, whicn were found to be suffi- 
cient protection ai^ainst the Indian weapons. The 
artillery was commanded by Francisco de Orozco, 
an officer famed in the wars of Italy. The expe- 
rienced Alaminos was cliief pilot. With the usual 
combination of holy and profane purposes which di- 
rected all the measures of the Spaniards in Ameri- 
ca, Cortes emblazoned on his banners, the symbol 
and legend of the first christian standard of Con- 
staotine,* Signvios la Crux; que en esta sehaX 
venec^remos. "Let us follow the cross.for under this 
Bgn we shall conquer." In this conviction, whicb 
was as firmly fixed as tlieir religious faith, six hun- 
dred men, with the means we have described, set 
forth to subdue an empire. 

XI. Having resolved to follow the route pursued 
byGriialva, Cortes gave orders to Alvarado, to seek, 
de Ordaz, and to them, and other officers of ths 
fleet, in case of separation, tu rendezvous at th« 
island of Cozumel. The Armament sailed from th« 
Hsvanna on the 10th of February 1319; high mass 
being first celebrated, a duty which tliese pioug 

• In boo SiBnum Vinoes. 
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warriors never neglected. . A tempest, wtiich rose 
on the niglit of their departure, environed the frail 
barks witn peril, and drove that commanded by 
Alvarado, ao deep into the Gulph, that he deemed 
it more prudent to sail for Cozumel, than to obey 
the orders given him to unite witli Ordaz, and he 
arrived at the island two days before tlie fleet 
Finding the shores deserted, the inhabitants flying 
at the approach of the vessel, he, deeming that the 
duty of a soldier forbade inaction, or more proba- 
bly, that the occasion was a happy one to obtain a 
rich booty, marched into tlie interior, and pillaged 
some food from the dwellings, and some gold and 
copper instruments and vessels, from the temples, 
which the people had also abandoned. Upon the 
arrival of Cortea, who had been joined on his pas- 



the license, ne had taken; as adapted only to make 
enemies, where it was most desirable to leave 
friends. 

XII. Cortes remained several days inactive, that 
he might not give further alarm to the natives; and 
the wisdom of this course became apparent, when, 
the inhabitants, loosing their apprehensions of dan- 
ger, approached his camp, cautiously at first, but, 
soon t» mingle in the utmost freedom with the sol- 
diers. A treaty of pence and amity was formed 
with the Caciq^ue; and the forbearance, of the Gene- 
ral was most richly rewarded by obtaining an inter- 
preter, the want of which formed one of the great- 
eat obstacles to his enterprise. We have menlion- 
ed elsewhere,* that two of the companions of Val- 
dibia, the messenger despatched by Balboa in 
1510 to 8t. Domingo, had escaped from shipwreck 
RBd had been reBferved from sacrifice by tiie inhabi- 
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islanders, through tlie medium of one of the otiso- 
ners who liad been captured by Cordova^ Cortes 
heard the word Castilla repeatedly,but indigtinctly, 
pronoUDced bj his visitors, immediately iiistituted 
an inquiry, wnich resulted in the iufunnalion, that 
these Spaniards were in the neighbouring territo- 
ries of the continent, distaat about four lea|;iiei. 
His first idea was to rescue his countrymen by 
force; but the friendly Cacii^ne of Cozamel intima- 
ting tiiat such an attempt might cause the deatii of 
the captives, the General, commending his pru< 
dence, sent a party in two light vessels, under the 
command of de Ordaz, with mstructions that one 
should coast for eight days at the point of Catoche, 
for the messengers, and that the second should re* 
port their progress. The Indians engaged in 
the mission were abundantly furnished with beada ' 
and other toys, to pay a fail ransom for the priso* 
ners. In the meantime Cortes resolved to survey 
the island. Xt a short distance from the coast, ha 
discovered a temple in which was an idol, much 
venerated and wrought with no despicable art The 
form washuman.but the features were horriblydis- 
torted. The name Cozuniel was given to the fia;ure, 
whence that of the island was derived. \Vhea 
the Spaniards approached the sanctuary, they be- 
held amid a great concourse of Indians, a priest, 
who was addressing them with great force and ges- 
ticulation. Cortes immediately interrupted him, 
and turning to the Cacique who accompanied him, 
assured the latter, that the continuance of their 
friendship would depend upon the abandonment 
by himself and his subjects, of the worship of their 
false gods. He maintained tlie propriety of this 
demand, with so many, and such satisfactory ar- 
guments, that the astounded and convicted cliief- 
tttin, who doubtless understood all that was said to 
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him, waa wholly unable fo reply." But aa he de- 
ferred in all religious matters, most wigely, to the 
prie8ts,t he craved permission to submit the subject 
to their consideration. At the conclusion of their 
conference, a venerable minister of the akar sur- 
rounded by priests of inferior dignity, advanced 
towards Cortes, and in a loud voice denounced the 
vengeance of heaven against all who should dare to 
disturb the worship of its idols, declaring that, ex- 
emplary punishment would immediately follow the 
sacrilegious deed. But tke General, equally in- 
structed and zealous in the true faith, knew that 
heaven was leagued against, and not with, idolaters; 
and, therefore, irritated by tlicse empty threats, suf- 
fered, if he did not command, his equally zealous 
soldiers to cast down the hideous idols, and to sub- 
stitute upon the altars-, after purification, the more 
seemly simulations of the Virgin Mother, and the 
True Cross. The Indians, priests, and laity, be- 
held this bold deed of their daring visitors, with 
horror and dismay; bu t as the sun did not withdraw 
his light, nor the earth tremble, nor nature leave 
its usual order to avenge it, they recognized the 
great truth, that the deity is indifferent to the form 
of worship adopted by his creatures, so tliat it be 
innocent and sincere; or what is more probable, 
in their ignorance, they despised gods, so long suf- 
fering and slow to anger, and therefore readily 
transferred their adorations, to others more prompt 
to action, and sustruned by greater power. 

XIII. The Indian messengers not appearing 
within the time fixed for their return, Cortes 
weighed anchor and continued his voyage, but he 
was a few liours only at sea when he was compelled 
to return, in consequence of the leaky condition of 
'*— vessel commanded by Juan Ecalante. This 
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was, indeeil, a. providential delay; for, at the end of 
four dajs employed in repairing Ihe ship, our ad- 
venturers beheld, approaching from the continent, 
a canoe filled ^vitli armed Indians, who with un- 
wonted diligence and regardless of the squadron, 
straned every nerve to attain the island. Upon 
landing, one of the party, in appearance like to his 
companions, stepped forward and addressed in 
CasClian, the soldiers despatched by Cnrles to in- 
tercept them. This was Geroninio de Aquilar, 
whom eight years slavery among barbarians had 
almost converted into a Eavage, and who, whilst 
acquiri^ their language had almost forgotten his 
own. Through many years of suffering, he had 
finally attained a high degree of favor among his 
captors. Palos Ce Mopicr, the other survivor of 
Valdibia's crew, who had reached the rank of a 
military chieftain; had wedded an Indian wife, am) 
had several children, preferred the simple enjoy- 
ments by which he was surrou nded, to the perils of 
Spanish adventure, and ingloriously, but not un- 
wisely, abandoned himself to domestic happiness. 
Another reason, however, equally powerful for his 
refdsal, was, that as an Indian leader he had plan- 
ned and conducted the attack against Cordova the 
precedin^year. • 

XIV. The squadron set forth for the second 
time, from the island of Cozumel, on the 4th of 
March. Having doubled the cape of Catoche, 
Cortes, instigated by some soldiers who had been 
with Cordova and Grijalva, was disposed to land 
and chastise the inhabitants fur their resistance to 
these captains, but was deterred by the remon- 
strances of his pilots, and the unfavorable position 
of the wind. Thence he proceeded to the river of 
TobucD, attracted by the friendly conduct of the 




inhabitants towanls Grijalva, and by the quantity 
of gold which he had obiiiineii there. Coitea, how- 
ever, was surprised to discover, thai trom some un- 
known cause, the dispoHition of the people was 
totaJly changed. A large force resisted his de- 
scent, with anna, turning a deaf ear to every ami- 
cable overture which he made them, by means of 
Aguilar, who perfectly understood their language. 
After an obstinate combat the Spaniards made good 
tlieir landing; and though Cortes did not desire to 
commence his conquests here, nor to be delayed in 
his course, he deemed it indispensable to reduce 
the confidence, and chastise the presumption of his 
present enemies. The Indians driven from the 
shore, retired to their town of Tobasco, wliich was 
fortified by a wooded stockade. This, however, 
proved a feeble defence against the skill of the in- 
vaders, who, after a smart engagement without and 
witliin the walls, became masters of the city. This 
evident puperiority of the Spaniah power, would 
probably have induced the Tobascans to sue for 
peace, and to cultivate thefavor of the conquerors, 
had they not been stimulated to try the fate of 
another battle, by the representations of Melchior, 
the survivor of the Indians taken by Cordova. 
This lad, leaving his Spanish garments hanging upon 
a tree, fled to his countrymen, and communicated 
to them the small number of the Spanish forcesj 
informing them at the same time, that the strangers 
were not immortal, and were not armed with the 
lightning, as the Indians had supposed. — In a skir- 
mish of the succeeding day, Cortes made some 
prisoners, from whom he learned that, all the Ca- 



masses fall upon the Spaniards. Tlius forewarned, 
he had time to get hia horses on shore, and to make 
the best disposition for the attack. He called a 
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council of war composed, of all his officers, as was 
ever his custom oti momentous occasions, and ob- 
tained their unanimous opinion that the subjection 
of this province was indispensable to their further 

Cortes drew out his army from the town and 
placed it in an elevated and advantageous position, 
where he awaited the approach of^ the enemy." 
Confident in their numbers, which the Spaniards 
have given at forty thousand, the Indians rushed 
impetuously upon the lines, regardless of the dis- 
charge from the cross bows and arquebusses, and 
by a close conflict, rendering these weapons less 
available; but they were unable to withstand the 
keen and enduring edge of the Spanish sword, the 
overwhelming charge of the horses, and, the sweep- 
iDg desolation of the artillerj; and after a short^ 
but severe contest tliis irankense army was put to 
flight, with the loss of eight hundred killed and 
many more wounded. The Spaniards lost by death 
only two men, hut a considerable number was 
wounded.'!' To account for tliis great disproportion, 
the Spanish writers, after Gomara, resort to mira- 
cles, and relate, that lago the tutelar satnt of their 
country fought at the head of their countrymen, 
and, by his prowess determined the fate of the 
battle. The frank old soldier Bemal Diaz is much 
puzzled, to preserve a due respect to this relation 
and a strict regard for truth. "I acknowledge" 
says he "that all our exploits and victories are 
owing to our Lord Jesus Cimst; and that in this 
battle there was such a number of Indians, to each 
one of us, that if each had thrown a handfiil of 
earth, they might liave buried us, if by the great 
mercy of God we had not been protected. It may 

• 9Slh of Morcli. 
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be, that the person whom Gomara mentions, as ha- 
ving appeared on a mottled grey horse was the rfo- 
riuus apostle Signior San I ago or Signior San Pe- 
dro, and that I, as being a sinner was unworthy to 
see him. This I know, that I saw Francisco de 
Moria on such a horse, but as an unworthy transgres- 
sor did not deserve to see any of the holy apostles. 
It may have been the will of God that it was, so, as 
Gomara relates, but until I read his chronicle, I 
never heard antong any of the conquerors, that 
such a thing had happened." 

On the day succeeding the battle, Cortes ordered 
the prisoners, among whom were several chiefs, to 
be conducted into his presence. They appeared 
oppressed with fear, apprehending the fate which 
usually attended their own captives. But the con- 
queror receiving them with great benignity, set 
them at liberty, made them some presents, and 
dismissed them; saying, that, "He who knew how 
to conquer, also knew how to pardon." This cle- 
mency produced the happiest efiects. Some hours 
after, there came to the Spanish camp, several In- 
dians laden with maize, fowls, and other provi- 
sions, to beg a remission of hostilities and a pac- 
tion of peace. But at the instance of Aquilar, who 
represented tliat it was the practice among the na- 
tions of this country on such occasions, to solicit 
peace, not by men of the vulgar class, lilce tlie 
present petitioners, but by^ nobles clad in their best 
garments and adorned with jewels, Cortes refused 
to receive their proposals, bidding them inform 
their prince, thai, " if he desired peace he must 
solicit it by more dignified embassadors." On the 
next day appeared thirty nobles radiant with- va- 
riegated plumes and glittering jewels, and accom- 
panied by many servants charged with provisions. 
The general assumiog high state, surrounded 
by his captains, received them with gregit gmvitj. 
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The embassadors approached, with much humility 
and ceremony, casting before them a perfumea 
cloud of incense, from their burning censors, and, 
excusing the past conduct of their people, earnest- 
ly euea for peace. Cortes rebuked them with 
much severity, that his condescension might be the 
more valued, but finally granting tbeir re<|uest. sent 
them away highly contented, and enriched by gifts 
which they greatly valued. The treaty of peace 
was confirmed by avisit from the principal Cacique, 
by the return of the inhabitants to their dwelling 
in Tobasco, and by the formal submission of the 
country to the crown of Spain. The General ac- 
cepted a present of some cotton garments, some 
gold and twenty female slaves.* In memory of 
Eia victory he founded here a small city, to whici 
he gave the name of Madonna del Victoria, which J 
continued a long time the capital of the province, ^ 
but which was depopulafeain the middle of the 
17th century b^ the freqiient invasion of the En- 
glish. The fugitive Mel c nor, was ungratefully trea- 
ted by his countrymen for his patriotism, being sa- 
crificed to the mds. 

XV. Warned at length by his pilots, that further 
delay would peril his vessels, Cortes weighed anchor 
and continuing his course westward, along the pro- 
vince of Coatzacualco, and crossing the moutn of 
the river Papaloapan, entered tlie part of SL Juan 
de ITlua, on the 21st of April. As he sailed into the 
harbour a periogue, filled with people, two of whom, 
seemed persons of distinction, approached his ship, 
with signs of peace and amity. They came on 
board witliout iear or distrust, and addressed him 
in a most respectful manner, but in language alto- 
gether unknown to Aquilar. Cortes was in the 
utmost perplexity at an event, of which lie inslant- 

• Stdis, Harren, Benul Dili, Clavigero. 
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\y saw all the consequences, and already felt the 
healtalion and uncertainty with which he ahuuld 
carry on the great schemes he meditated, if in his ■ 
transactions with the natives, he must depend en- 
tirely upon such an imperfect mode of communica- 
tjon as tlie use of signs. He was delivered from 
this embarrassing situation by one of those fortu- 
nate accidents which seem to wait on daring enter- 
prise. One of the female slaves he had received 
from the Cacique of Tolusco, understood the Mex- 
ican language and being present at this interview 
with his new guests, and perceiving his distress 
and the confusion of Aquilar explained what they 
said in the Yucatan tongue to the latter, who inter- 
preted it to Cortes. 

XVt. Donna Marina makes a considerable figure 
in the history of the conquest of Mexico. She was 
distinguished by birth, beauty and genius, and was 
born at Painalta a village of the Mexican province 
of Coatzalcualco. Her father had been a feudato- 
ry of the crown, under which, he held the govern- 
ment of several districts. Her motlier becoming 
a widow married another husband, by whom she 
had a son. The greater love she bore to the fruit 
of her second marriage, led her to sacrifice that of 
the first. The daughter was given to some slave 
merchants of Xicallanco, who sold her in Tobasco, 
whose sovereign presented her to Cortes, uncon- 
scious that he was arming liim most efficiently, for 
the conquest of the neighbouring nations. Beside 
her native tongue, she spoke the Maja, that of Yu- 
catan and Tobasco; and in an incredible short pe- 
riod acquired the Spanish language also. Being 
instructed in the christian faith and solemnly bap- 
tiz.ed, she becarne the mistress of Cortes. She was 
ever faitliful to the Spaniards, was their intei'preter 
in all negotiations, and preserved them from many 
dangers by her knowledga of the language and her 
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acutenesa in penetratiiw; the desigiis of their ene- 
mies. She bore the Conquerof a son w}io was 
called Don Martin Cortes, was knight of the mi- 
litary order of San lago, and was on account of 
some ill grounded suspicion of rebellioD, put to the 
torture Ri the year 15C8. During the long and 
hazardous voyage which Mfirina made with Cartes 
to the proviDce of Honduras, in 1524, she passed 
through her native country, when her mother and 
brother presented themselves before her, bathed in 
tears and covered with confusion, dreading her 
vengeance for the wrongs done to her infancy) but 
she received them with great aB'ection, and freely 
pardoned a crime which had been productive of 
such eitraordinary results.* 

XVII, Cortes now learned that tlie two distin- 
gaished personages he had received on board his 
ship were messengers from Teulitlile and Cuitlal' 
pitoc,^ officers entrusted with the government of 
that province, by the great monarch Montexuma; 
and tnat they were sent to imiuire his purpose in 
visiting that coast, and to offer him whatever assis- 
tance he might need to continue his voyage. Sur- 
prised by tlie appearance of these embassadors, as 
well as by the tenor of their message, he assured 
them in very respectfiil terms, that he came with 
the most friendly intentions to trade with them, 
and to confer with their prince on mutters of great 
importance to him and his kingdom, which he would 
more fullr cnmmunicate in person to the governors, 
and thttt ne hoped for the same favorable reception 
which had been accorded to his countrjonen in the 
past year. To conciliate the messengers he made 
them taste some Spanish wine, and presented to 
them some trifles, which he deemed worthy of their 

* ClariFQxj, book viii- 
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acceptance. On the next morning. Good Friday, 

without waiting a reply, he landed his troops, with 
all their equipage, and assisted bv the Mexicans 
raised and fortified his camp upon tne sandy shore, 
where at present stands the city of Vera Cruz.* 

XVIII. Upon Easter Sunday, Teuhtlile and 
Cuitlalpitoc attended by a numerous retinue arrived 
at the Spaniah camp. Cortes received them with 
great ceremony, not, as naked and brutal savages, 
such astheSpanbrdathenheld the natives of Ameri' 
ca, generally, but as the ministers of a great and pow- 
erfui monarch, entitled to the courtesy due to civi- 
lized nations. High Mass was solemnly celebra- 
ted, after which the embassadors were invited to 
partake of a sumptuous entertainment When the 
cloth was removed, Cortes drew his guests apart, 
and informed them that he came cml^ssador Trom 
Don Carlos of Austria, King of Castile, the greatest 
king of the East, charged with propositions of such 



vassals that he could impart them only to the Em- 
peror himself; and therefore, he expected, they 
would immediately conduct him to their prince, 
by whom he expected to be received with the kind 
attentions due to the greatness of the sovereign 
who had sent liim. 

Teuhtlile replied with dignity and courtesy to 
this demand. "Yoa are scarcely arrived in this 
land, and yet desire immediately to see our king, 
I have listened with pleasure to your report of 
the greatness of your sovereign; but know, that 
ours, is not less great than he. I had not supposed 
that his equal in power existed in the world; but as 
you assert the fact, I will cause it to be communi' 
cated to him, and I cannot doubt, that he will re- 

* Beinal Diaz. Goli>. 



joice in receiving intelligence of your monarch, 
and will do honor to hia embassador. In the mean 
time, I pniy you to accept tlie inc on aid erablc pre- 
sent I now offer jou in his nainc."" Upon 
which many slaves approached loaded with provi- 
Bions, consisting of fowla, fruit, and roasted fish, 
ten packngea of fine cotton mantles adorned with 
feathers, and a ptllacalli or small basket of woven '■ 
reeds containiDg golden ornaments, of admirable ' 
workmanship, t 

Cortes received tliese articles with equal sur- 
prise and gratification. If the Mexican embaaaa- 
uors designed to repress the inclination of the 
Spaniards to proceed to Mexico, they adopted the 
worst possible means to attain their object. The 
desire of the latter to become masters oi a country 
abounding with such precious productions, was 
thereby greatly stimulated. Cortes repaid the pre- 
sent of the chief by one prepared for Montezuma, 
consisting of an arm chair, riclily carved and paint- 
ed, some artificial jewels enveloped in perfumed 
cotton, a. stringof artificial diamonds, and a crimson 
cap, with a gold medal, having the device of St 
Geo^ killing the dragon. 

XiX. During this interview, some painters, 
brought by the Mexican chiefs for the purpose, 
were engaged in delineating with much skill, upon 

Erepared cotton canvas, tigures of the ships, the 
orses, artillery, soldiers, and of every object which 

* BoberlsouT aflerSalis, whom, notwItliBtandinghifreprvhen- 
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Uiey deemed most worthy the attention of their 
prince. When Cortes was informed of this, in order 
to make a, deep and vi^id impression of his power 
on the mind of the King, he ordered tlie trumpeta 
to sound to arms: the troops were instantly formed 
in order of battle, the infantry and cavalry per- 
formed their appropriate evolutions; the artillery 
pointed towards the thick woods, which surrounded 
the camp, was fired, a.nd made great havoc among 
the trees. The Indians gazed upon these proceed- 
ings with stupor and amazement, until tlte canon 
were discharged, when some fled, olliers fell to the 
ground, and all were so much confounded, that 
Cortes had some difficulty to restore their confi- 
dence. The painters had now many new objects 
for their art, all of which, were,however, represent- 
ed with great distinc-tnesa.* TeuhtHlcj the most 
observing of the two officers, regarded with curious 
attention, a gilt helmet on the head of one of the 
soldiers, re marking, that it was similar to that which 
had been worn by one of theii -ators and now 
covered the head of tlieir great Oud Huit/.ilopochtli, 
and be^ed permissioQ to carry It to Montezuma. 
Cortes granted his reouest, stipulating that the hel- 
met should be returned to him, filled with gold dust, 
that he might ascertain, whether that metal as dug 
from the mines of Meiico, was like that of his na- 
tive country.! 

XX. We have already noticed the establishment 
of carriers which was maintained hy Montezumad: 
and it would seem, thitt Teuhtlile had been truned 
in this service, from the speed with which he bore 

" B. Di»i. 
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the message and presents of Cortes to Montezuma. 
His colleague, Cuillalpitoc reniaiueil near tiie Span- 
ish army, that he miglit watcli its motionB, and ren- 
der fo its leader the hospitable services coinmauded 
b; bis king. 

The reader will recollect, as we have stated,thBt 
about this time, tnaay propiietic warnings had been 
givea to Montezuma, of the approaching end of hia 
aynaaty; tlie destroyer of which he was taught to 
expectfrom the East, the ciuarter whence the Span- 
iards had come. The arrival of Cordova and Orijalva 
upon the neighbouring coast had already given him 
great uneasiness, aouhe looked for tlie next visit of 
Uiese mysterious strangerB with excessive apprehen- 
sion, which was not uiminished by the demonstra- 
tions now offered to him, of their power. He had 
instant recourse to liis priests and nis gods for con- 
solation and advice. The former, averse to novel- 
ties which were not obviously pregnant with ad- 
vantages to their order, and probably dreading the 
rivalry of a reli^on, of which they must liave 
received some notion from those who had witnessed 
the sacrifice of the mass, counselled tlie monarch to 
reject the prayer of the Spaniards for admission to 

To communicate this ungracious answer, the h-ing 
selected a distinguished personage of his court, whose 
strong resemblance in form and feature to the 
Spanish general, he conceived might render it less 
offensive.* 

XXI.In seven days after thcdeparture of Teuhtlile 
from the Spanish campt the embassador, attended 
by a train of a hundred slaves, loaded with presents, 
arrived on the coast. When became into the pre- 
sence of Cortes, he touched tlie earth with his hand 
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and carried it to his mouth, offered incense to him 
and his officers, and seating himself on a chair 
placed for him, he congratulated the General in the 
name of the King, on Iiia arrival in that country, 
expressed hia majesty's pleasure in learning that 
men so gallant and brave, had visited his king- 
dom, andhis satisfaction at the intelligence they 
had brought of their great monarch and at the 
nature of the present which had been sent him, a 
token of which he now offered by his minister. The 
magnificence of the present brought by the embas- 
sador, was such as became tlie nidi rank of the 
donor. The articles were arranged in the most 
advantageous order for exhibition on mats and car- 
pets; and the Spaniards beheld with admiration the 
various manufactures of the country, among which 
were gems beautifully set; figures of various ani- 
mals in gold; thirty bales of fine cotton cloth of 
various colours, partly interwoven with richfeathers; 
several species of feather- work of surpassing excel- 
lence, embellished with golden ornaments; and tiie 
gilded casque filled wLtli grains of native gold. But 
they were most astonished, by two large circular 

{ilates, one of gold, representing the sun, about five 
eet in diameter, valued by B. Diaz at twenty thou- 
sand crowns or five thousand pounds sterling; the 
otherof silver, much largcr,embleTnatic of the moon; 
each was surrounded with figures in bas relief. 
"This present," said the speaker to his delighted 
auditors, " my sovereign sends to the General and 
his companions, but far your King he will in a short 
time prepare jewels of inestimable value. In the 
nieanwhile, you will remain on this shore, so long as 
it shall be agreeable to you, fur repose after the fa- 
ti^es of your voyage, and to provide yourselves 
with necessaries to return to your native country. 
If you desire any thing from us for your sovereign, 
it shall be given to you immediately; but witli re- 



spect to your demand of visiting our Court, 1 am 
charged to Jissuadc vou from so difBcult and ha- 
zordous a journey, tlieway lying throu^ uninhabi- 
ted desarts, and tlie country of our enemits." 

XXII. Cortes received tnia rich and extraordi- 
nary present with many expressions of gratitude, 
but with a resolution more (bed than ever, if that 
were possible, to make his way to Mexico. He re- 
quested the mibsiooaries to solicit again, of their 
master, permission for this purpose, and to represent 
to him tlie many dangers and privations the Castil- 
lians had already incurred, to make this visit, and 
the great disappointment and displeasure ids sover- 
eign must feci, should his hopes oe frustrated;add- 
ing, that the Spaniards never weighed danger or 
fatigue against their duty. The embassador en- 
gaged to make this report to Uie king, and having 
received some small presents for himself, and others 
for Montezuma, he returned to the Court, taking 
with him Teuhtlile, who was joined in commission, 
tiut leaving the more warlike Cuitlalpitoc with a 
force to watch, if not to controul, tlie motions of the 
etrai^rs. 

XXIIL- Finding himself in his present situation 
exposed to the inconvenience of heat and insects, 
and apprehensive of injurj to his ships from the 
north wind, to which the iiarbour of Vera Cruz is 
exposed, Cortes despatched Moiitejo witli two ves- 
sels, to survey the coast, toward Panuco, and seek 
a more advantageous port. In a few days, that 
officer reported, that he had found a desirable posi- 
tion, thirty-six miles from Ulua, near to a city well 
situated for defence," 

XXIV. The pertinacious adherence to his pur- 
pose by Cortes, roused the vindictive passions of 
Moutezama, and had he listened only to the sug- 

■ B. Tfmx. CUvigero. 
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gestions of his indignation, the haughty monarch 
would have poured upon the nresuinptuoua straneer 
and hia petty army, the whole military force of Tiis 
empire. In the first momenta of angry escitement, 
he devoted them to his gods, and ifat this moment 
he had marched upon the Spaniards, encamped on 
a aandy and sickly shore, where death had already 
aasailed them, and where they muat have contended 
unsupported by allies, and destitute of provisions; 
not even their superiority of discipline and arms, 
nor that fortitude which, as displayed in Aniericati 
■warfare, is unmatched in history, could have with- 
stood the shock, and tlicy muat nave perished in the 
conflict, or have abanJoned the enterprise. 

But superstitious fear had already conquered the 
mind of the monarch, diaf racted his counaels, and 
relaxed the obedience of his subjects. From the 
moment the Spaniards appeared on the coast, this 
slavish passion diaplay-ei! itself. Instead of taking 
such resolutiona as the consciousness of his own 

Eower, or the memory of his former exploila might 
ave inspired, he deliberated with an anxiety and 
hesitation which did not escape the notice of his 
meanest courtiers.* The sources of this weakness 
we have already traced to the singular traditions 
relative to the advent of foreigners, and the various 
inauspicious omens, which had been observed in 
several parts of the empire. Instead, therefore, of 
pursuing the just dictates of his outraged spirit, and 
eipelling the invaders from his shores, ne again 
summoned his counsellors, who were too subservient 
to the fitlul temper of their master, even to attempt 
to lead him from his perplesity. They, therefore, 
approved his proposal of issuing a more positive 
command to tlie intruders to depart, but most pre- 
posterously accompanied the order with a rich pre- 
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Bent, which incited more powerrully their staj, 
Teulitlile bore to Cortes the emperor's decree and 
the present for the king of Spain. The latter con- 
sisted of various works of wrought gold, ten bales 
of rubes of feather nios^c and four emeralds or 
precious green stones, each of which was valoed br 
the Indiana, at a load of gold. During this visit 
Teuhllile observed, that the Spaniards, atthesounid ' 
of the bell, at the hour of prayer, knelt before tlie 
cross, and in wonder asked, why they adored that 
piece of wood? Father 01 medo thence took occa- 
sion to explain to him the principles of the christiau 
religion, to remonstrate against the abomination of 
worshipping idols, and the inhumanity of their 
sacrifices. And Cortes added, that one of the great 
objecta of his mission was tlie conversion of Monte- 
zuma and liis subjects to the only true faith; and 
that having for this praiseworthy and disinterested 
purpose, come so great a distance, it was utterly 
unpossible tliat he sliould return ivithout having 
seen the king ' r. •tempted its execution. At this 
peremptor_y decla. f.tion, the Mexican officers turn- 
ed from him abruptly, and quitted the camp with 
looks and gestures expressive of surprise and re- 
sentment. ' 

I But the proceedings of Cortes did not receive 
tiie unanimous approbation of his followers. Among 
adventurers nearly of the same rank and serving at 
theJr own charge, the dignity of command did not 
elevate him above the necessity of mingling freely 
with them, and submitting Ids actions to their judg- 
ment. On the propriety of prosecuting tiieir en- 
terfnise, various opinions prevailed. Many behold- 
ing the wealth of tlie country which their ima^na- 
tions multiplied tenfold, would see no danger, aae 
conceive any inipediment to its enjoyment: others 

■ Solia, B. Diaz. CUvigcro. Robertson. 
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measuring the power gf the monarch by his opu- 
lence, ana by the order apparent in his government, 
believed tt utter madness tu attack, such a. state 
with tlieir feeble means. The partisans of Velas- 
ques sustained the latter opinion, in which they 
were greatly strength en ed, by the departure of the 
Mexicans, who had supplied the camp with provi- 
, and the consternation of the troops at the 
apparent approach of famine. But the former opin- 
ion possessed Cortes himself and the leas numerous 
but bolder spirits of the army. It is possible that 
the intentions of Cortes when he accepted the com- 
mand under Velasques were loyal. But minds like 
his are not formed tor esAmplars of subordination, 
and the course of Velasiiues himself, and of almost 
every distinguished man in America, did not teach 
him that fealty and obedience to superiors were the 
first of virtues. It is more probable, that the Go- 
vernor detected in his own aspirations, the designs 
of Cortes, and that his orders to strip him of the 
command were dictated by prudence, though inju- 
diciously executed. 

It cannot be doubted, that from the moment the 
distrust of Velasques was avowed, and Cortes had 
resolved to weigh anchor in despite of his prohibition, 
that the latter had determineil to throw off all sub- 
ordination on the first favorable opportunity. To 
this end he insinuated himself into the favor of his 
companions by his affability, by well-timed acts of 
liberality, by inspiring them with -vast hopes, and 
by allowing them to trade privately with the natives, 
ft measure which had been forbidden by Velasques, 
who had commanded that whatever might be ac- 
quired by trade should be thrown into the c 
Btock. 

XXVI. On the withdrawal of the supplies which 
bad hitherto been furnished by the natives and the 
eipression of a resolution on Uie part of Cortes to 
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Spaniard, he would resume his original j)iirpose, and 
doubted not to lead them to the sumniit of wealth 
and gloiT- This declaration was answered with 
shouts of joy which seemed unanimous; the disaf- 
fected UDiting in them that fheir inclinations misht 
not be suspected by the General, and to avoid 2ie 
imputation of cowardice from their fellow soldiers.* 

XXVII. In order to give full scope to his de- 
signs, Cortes assembled tae principal persons of his 
army, and by their Buffi-age elected a council and 
magistrates, and established a municipal govern- 
ment similar to the corporations of Spain. The 
Alcades were, Portecarrero and Montejo; the 
latter being selected because he had nitherto 
been a partisan of Velasques. The most im- 
portant circumstance of this institution was, its 
establishment solely in the king's name, without 
reference to Velasques.t The men who thus threw 
off all dependence upon their superior, naturally 
cast about at the moment, for means of defending 
themselves against an accusation of sedition; anrt 
they believed, they had found this, in the instruc- 
tions of the Governor to Cortes, which instead of 
having for their object, the extension of the power 
of the Spanish crown, looked solely to the gratifica- 
tion of private avarice. At the instance of the army 
these instructions were read aloud, and their tenor 
was, "As soon as you have procured the utmost 
quantify of gold that can be had, return. J 

At the first meeting of the Council, Cortes, who 
like all other heroes, save Coriolanus, knew, that 
lowliness was yonng ambition's ladder, applied for 
leave to enter. Approaching the tribunal, with de- 
monstrations of tlie most profound respect, he artfully 
observed, that the supreme jurisdiction over the Colo- 

nowplanted, was vested iuthem,theyrepre8enting 
sovereign; and it became his duty toaildress them 
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4th the same frankness and lidelitj that were due 

^nhispojal master, and to inform them that the 
Security of a colony settled in a great empire, whose 
sovereign was inimical, depended upon arms, und 
due subordination and discipline among the troops: 
That his right to command was derived from the 
Governor of Cuba, and his commission having 
long since been revoked, the lawfulness of his joris- 
dicBon might be rjuestioned, and that, therefore he 
resigned into their hands his general's baton, that 
they, whose right it was, might confer it upon 
whomsoever tliey chose: That for himself, such 
was his zeal for the service in which he was en- 
gaged, that, he would cheerfully seize the soldier's 
pike with tlie eame hand fhat surrehdered the lead- 
er's truncheon, and thus convince his fellow sol- 
diers that though accustomed to command, he had 
not forgotten to obey. Then kissing his truncheon, 
he delivered it to the magisfrates and withdrew. 

Having taken due time to deliberate on the 
weighty subject thus committed to them, the Coun- 
cil accepted his resignation; but, as the uninterrup- 
ted tenor of their prosperity under his conduct gave 
assurances of Ms ability to command, they by una- 
nimous Buifrage, not only appointed him Captain 
General of the army, but Chief Justice of the colony 
also; directing his commission to be made outin the 
king's name, with the most ample powers, to be in 
force until the royal pleasure should be known. 
This election was formally communicated to the 
l^jttm;^and was ratified by acclamation.* 

SSVTII. This grave and plausible farce did not 
s without reprehension from the adherents of 
lasques; nor were their affections conciliated by 
increased state which Cortes assumed, now that 
considered himself no longer (he deputy of a 
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deputy, but, the lieutenant of the King. Tiiey 
openly denounced the proceedings of the Council as 
illegal, and those of the Army as mutinous. And 
auch was the violence of their invective, that Cortes 
deeming it necessary to repress it by some rigorous 
measure, arrested Ordaz, Escadero and Velasques 
de Leon, the leaders of this faction, anil sent them, 
prisoners in chains, on board the fleet. Their de- 
pendents, astonished and overawed, remained sub- 
missive, and the General, more desirous to gain 
over than to punish the prisoners, whose merit aa 
officers he hiehly appreciated, courted their friend- 
ship with Bucn assiduity and address, that the re- 
conciliation was so perfectly cordial, that, they 
never after upon any occasion deserted him. On 
this occasion Cortes displayed his admirable powers 
for command, and though it has been said' that in 
this as in other negotiations he owed much of his 
success to the Mexica.a gold, we would remark 
that mercenary motives scarcely endure longer than 
the stimulus is applied, and the zeal and attach- 
ment which gold buy» are rarely proof against 
the seductions of resentment, and opportunity for 
revenge. Cortes had a master mind, and his was 
the prerogative of strength, the right to subjugate 
■weaker spirits. 

XXIX. The union between his army and himself 
was now indissoluble. If, there were any crimi- 
nality in his conduct, all the troops with their offi- 
cers were accessories, and all felt, that their best 
defence would be tlie successful termination of their 
enterprise. lie now prepared to quit his camp for 
the more advantageous position that had been se- 
lected, and from thence to seek his way to the in- 
terior of the country. And in this he was aided by 
one of diosc events whose causes, independent of 



his power, were working the accomplishment of 
his Designs. Some Indians having approaclied his 
camp in a mysterious manner, were introduced to 
his presence. They were messengers sent by the 
Cacique of Chempoalla, a. discontented feudatory 
of Montezuma, residing in a. town twenty-four 
miles distant, who beheld Ln the strangersthemeans 
of ridding himself from an intolerable yoke. From 
his conference with these natives a new ray of light 
and hope broke on the mind of Cortes. He learned 
that the great empire with which he was about to 
contend, was wanting in the first requisites of 
strength, union among the people, and respect for 
the rulers; and it became extremely probable that 
he might unite under his standard, a force, wlilch 
directed by his skill, might prove competent to its 
destruction. The Chempoallese received a most 
gracious reception and were dismissed with assu- 
rances of aid and protection, and a promise that 
he would visit their chief on the following day. 

XXX. The road to Chiahuitzla, the spot, to 
which he designed to remove, led by Chempoalla. 
When he haa arrived within three miles of the 
latter town, twenty of its most respectable inhabi- 
tants came forth to meet him with an offering of 
fruits and flowers, and an apology from their chief, 
stating that his obesity rendered it inconvenient 
to meet his visitors on tne road. When the Span- 
ish army entered the town they were much gratified 
with its size and the com modi ousness of the build- 
ings, and the soldiers compared it to Seville.* From 
the Cacique, who poured forth his complaints with 
tears, Cortes learned, that Monteiuma was a 
haughty, cruel and suspicious tyrant, who treated 
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fidence, thnt thev resoKeU to reBiBt tlie Mexican 
power. But whilst dellberaling (in the nienns of 
releasing themselves from tliis burdensuiiie yoke, 
there arrived five Mexican nobles, receivers nf the 
royal tributes, who expressing the utmost indigna- 
tion against the Totonacas (C/mnjioalleae,) for da- 
ring to receive these strangers without the royal 
consent, demanded twenty human victims to be 
sacrificed to the gods in expiation of the crime. 
The people, and pnrticularljr the two chiefs, who 
considered themselves mo&t guilty, were greatly 
disturbed at this demand. Cortes instantly 
suggested, and finally after much hesitation pre- 
Tailed upon them, to arrest the receivers and throw 
them into prison; thereby steeping the rebels to 
deeply in guilt that pardon became hopeless. Ha- 
ving taken this step, their superstition, simitar to 
that of the Mexicans, and thetr vengeance induced, 
themtooAer their prisoners lo the ^9. But Cor- 
tes , political ly designing to gain friends on either 
hand by the same means, expressed great horror at 
this intention, and sending secretly for two of the 
prisoners, assured them of hia great displeasure 
at the conduct of the Totonacas, and set them 
at liberty with promises that their companionB 
should soon rejoin them. On the next day he re- 
primanded witn great severity tlie negligent watch 
of the guards, and causing the other prisoners to 
be sent on board the fleet fcr greater safety, he li- 
berated them also, soon after. The redeemal cap- 
tives were profuse in their gratitude for these ser- 
vices, and earnestly recommended to Cortes not to 
trust the faithless Totonacas, 

Fear of the resentment of the great Montezuma 
Btill weighed on the spirits of the Indian chiersj 
and as the monarch must now be early apprised <rf 
the treatment of his ofEcers every thing was fo be 
dreaded from his resentment But, their confi- 
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(Jence in the protection of their highly endowed 
guests grew with the knowledge of their eitra- 
onlinarj ijualities, and they resolved to dare the 
utmost extremity of the tyrant's vengeance under 
such leaders. The cries of liberty aroused other 
chieftains of the tribe, all of whom readily placed 
themselves and their forces under Cortes, and, 
acknowledged themselves subjects of the king of 
Castile.* 

XXXIir. As subjects of the same monarch the 
Chempoaliese cluef endeavoured to obtain the ser- 
vices of the Spaniards against his personal enemies; 
and to this end complained of outrages which 
he alleged were committed by a garrison of Mexi- 
can troops stationed in a town ^ut nine leases 
distant," and which Cortes promised to punish. 
When the troops were ordered on the service, 
seven soldiers of the party of Velasqiies refused to 
march, and insisted on permission to return to their 
plantations in Cuba. This Cortes did not think 
proper directly to refuse, and having been severely 
'"primanded for pusillanimity and msubordination 
ej embarked; but when the vessel was about to 
it, II . . - . 



reprimanded for pusillanimity and msubordination 
they embarked; but when the 
sail, the remainder of the troops headed by 
Alcade and otiier civil officers waited on the Gi 



most probably by his connivance, with a re- 
quest that ne would permit no person whatever to 
(juit his colours; a cnme for which death was the 
just and appropriate punishment He appeared 
long unwilling to retract his assent, but at length 
as if influenced merely by the wishes of the armrt 
he directed that the malcontents should be brought 
back and made to resume their station in the ranks; 
removing from himself the odium of refusal, and 
retaining the services and affections of the disap- 
pointed warriors. He now set forth upon his pro- 

* Solia. Ditz. CbvigETO, 
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renounced idolatry niid embraced the chnBtian 
faith. He laboured to e^fpl&ia anew the principles 
of hia religion, and to expose in tlie strongest bght 
the false worship and ^rticularly the horrid sacri- 
fices o( the Datives. The Chempoallese very na- 
turally replied, that, however highly he miglit value 
the friendship of his guests, he could not sacrifice 
to that, the piety due to liis gods, nor abjure the 
worship of those deities froin wnose beaeGirence his 
nation received the blessinga of health and pleuty, 
and from whose vengeance for deserted altars the 
severest punishments must flow. The apostolic 
zeal of the General waxed higher at this answer, 
and he exclaimed with a fervor which would not 
have disgraced the most devoted crusader, nor even 
Caled the Ottomite, the iword of god, " Come on 
soldiers; for what do we wait? Shall we suffer 
men who claim to be our friends to render that ho- 
mage to stocks and stones, wliich is due only to 
the living Godf Forward, soldiers of the CrossI 
Now is uie the time to show ourselves Spaniards, 
who have inherited their auc«stor''s zeal for our holy 
faith. Down with the idols and remove from the 
heathen, tliese incentives to superstition. >Ve 
shall thus render to our God the greatest service in 
oar power, and if we perish in tlie attempt, he will 
recompense us with eternal glory. ^' 

The Chempoallese chief, who gathered Cortes* 
deugn from his features and gesture, commanded 
bis subjects to protect their idols; but perceiving 
fltat ^ Spanish soldiers, not less zealous than their 
commander, had gained die steps of the temple, he - 
endeavoured to dissuade them from their purpose 
by threats of the vengeance of his gods; but, Cor- 
tes mocked at his vain denuuciationa, and, assured 
him, if the Indians did not themselves resolve to 
take away tliese detestable images, the Spaniards 
would destroy them and would tlienceforth re- 
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noance the frieniiship of iilolators, and m case nf 
resistance, would sweep tliem from the face of the 
earth. To this threat, Marina added another i:ot 
less efficacious, that the strangers would anite with 
the Mexicans and aid them to re-establish their 
former dominion. 

The Cacique overwhelmed by these denuncia- 
tions, permitted the Spaniards to do as they thought 
proper, whilst himself, his priests and his people, 
hid their streaming ejes that they might not wit- 
ness the profanation, and secretly prayed that they 
might not be visited with punishment for the te- 
merity of the stranger. A few brave and pious 
men, however, prepared to avenge the violated 
shrines; from which they were deterred, only, by 
the seizure of the Cacique and chief priests, on the 

Sart of the Spaniards, who threatened them with 
eath in case of violence. The idols were cast 
from the temples and the astounded priests were 
compelled to collect and burn the fragments. The 
temples were purified, the altars cleansed, and the 
comely image of Maty the mother of God, filled 
the fane, which monstrous forma had lately dishon- 
oured. The care of the sanctuary was committed 
to four Chempoallese priests, whose gory locks were 
shorn and whose black garments, emblematical of 
their former lugubrious office, were exchanged for 
shininR white; and that this temple might never 
again be abused, an old and useless soldier was 
established therein, in the character of a holy her- 
mit. The eight virgins, too, having been previously 
qualified by appropriate instruction and the sacra- 
ment of baptism, were distributed, for the solace of 
the principal Spanish officers." 

XXXVl. Upon the return of Cortes to Villa 
Kica be found a vessel in the harbour from Cuba, 

• Dcmal Kaz. Solis. Clavigero. 



baving on board an able officer with ten men and 
two horses, whom he added to his ariiiy. The 
news which this vessel brought of the favor Velas- 
qaes enjoyed at court, antl of his having received 
the commissioa of Adelaatado of Cuba, gave 
new spirits to the Governor's faction in the army, 
and much disquietude to th« General.* He had 
now been three months in New Spain, in wliich 
everj moment had been actively employed in lay- 
ing the foundation of his future success. But hia 
position was doubtful and precarious. His com- 
mission so irregularly obtained, might be wrested 
from him by his powerful enemy, and himself be 
subjected to severe punishment Yet he did not 
despond, but, hastened, before setting out for Mex- 
ico, to lay before the king the mast favorable views 
of his conduct and success and to interpose the 
acts of the colony as a shield between himself and 
the impending danger. In their memorial to tlie 
king the magistrates eodeavuured to detract from 
the merit of Velasques in fitting out the former 
armaments under Cordova and Grijalva; affirming 
that they had been equipped by the adventurers 
engaged in the expedition, and not by the Governor. 
They concluded that the sole object of Velasques 
was to trade with the natives, not to attempt the 
conquest or eoloni7.alion of the country; they as- 
serted the present armament had been fitted out 
at the expense of Cortes and the officers under him; 
and they therefore humbly requested their sove- 
reign to ratify what they liad done in his name, and 
to confirm Cortes in the supreme command by his 
royal commission. That Cliarles might be induced 
more readily to grant what, they demanded, they 
gave him a pompous description of the country, 
ita wealth and population, civilization and arts, 

• Bemal Diaz. Sslis. Cln\igera. 
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narrated the progress they had already made in an- 
nexing a part of the sea coast tn the crown of Cas- 
tile, and iletaileU the plans they had formed for re- 
ducing tlie whole to subjection. Cortes himself 
wrote in a similar strain; and as he knew that the 
Spanish Conrt, accustomed to the exaggerated de- 
scription of every new country by its diacovercrs, 
would give very little credit to their splendid ac- 
counts of New Spain, if unaccompanied by satis- 
factory testimonials af its opulence, he solicited his 
soldiers to relinquish their share of the treasure 
which had been already collected, in order that the 
whole might be sent to the King. Such was the 
ascendant he had over their minds, and such their 
romantic expectation of future wealth, that an army 
of indigent and rapacious adventurers, offered to 
their sovereign the richest present that had hitherto 
been transmitted from the New World. Porteca- 
rero and Montejo, the chief magistrates of the co- 
lony, were appointed to carry this present to Cas- 
tile, with express orders not to touch at Cuba, in 
their passage thitlier. * 

XXXVII. Within four days after tlie departure 
of their agents, the colony was much agitated by an 
unexpected event. Some soldiers and sailors, se- 
cretly attached to Velasques, or intimidated at the 
prospect of the danger attendant on their enterprise, 
conspired to seixe a brigantine and make their escape 
to Cuba, in order to give the Governor such intel- 
ligence as might enable Jiim to intercept tlie ship 
bearing the treasure and despatches to Spain. Al- 
though the persons ostensibly engaged in this con- 
spiracy were of low rank, they were encouraged by 
others of greater consideration; but when ready for 
execution, the plot was betrayed by one of the as- 
Bociates.t The confederates were seized, and having 

■Solis. B.Dinz. Robt. Clavigera. f B. Diax. R«bL 



confessed their gnilt, were rigorously punisheJ, the 
most criminal being hanged. 

XXXVIII. This event filled the mind of Cortes 
with disquietnde. He perceived that disaffection 
lurked among his troopa, that, some of hia men, " 
weary of the ser^'ice, longed to revisit their quiet 
plantationB in Cuba, and he apprehended that oa 
the appearance of exlraordinarj danger, or any re- 
verse of fortune, it would be impossible to prevent 
them from returning tliither. His force already too 
feeble, could bear no diminution; and a small de- 
fection of liis followers might compel iiim to aban" 
don the expedition. Reflection on these particulars 
induced him to believe, that, his greatest chance of 
success existed, in depriving his army of the means 
of retreat, and reducing the men to the necessity of 
adopting the resolution, to conquer or perish. Tlio 
means of effecting this he probably adopted from ' 
the example of Badajos. who when despatched by 
Pedrarias across the Isthmus to the South Sea, 
finding his troops discouraged from proceeding by ' 
the whitening bonce of the followers of Nicuessa, | 
which strewed the shore, producedastateof despe- 
rate courage by sending away the vessel which had 
brought them.' Cortes resolved to destroy his flectj 
but he dared not execute such a resolution by hia 
own authority, and was compelled to induce thQ ' 
anny to assent to the measure. His address in ac- 
complishing that purpose was equal to the occasion. 
He persuaded some, that the ships had suffered so 
mucn as to be unfit for service; to others he 
marked the seasonable reinforcement of strength 
that might be derived from the hundred sai!or8,now 
unprofitably emplnyedj and to all he represented *, 
the necessity of fixing their regards solely uporf t 
their enterprise, firmly rejecting every thought of 

■ See Vol. 2, p. 100. 
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retreat. With universal consent, the ships were 
therefore stripped of their sails, rigging, iron works 
and whatever else might be of use, and sunk in the 
harbour. Tlie resolution of the General is not so 
much to be admired on this occasion, as his address 
in procuring it not onlj to be adopted by his army, 
but in giving it the appearance of an original proposi' 
tion otthe soldiers: For the least gage which a no- 
blr ambitious man sets on the cast of fortune, is his 
lite, whilst the vulgar deem the permission to 
breathe worth all other gifts of fate. But, that 
magnanimity was truly astonishing and almost un- 
paralleled, which induced five hundred men volun- 
tarily to shut the 1 p hostile country, 
filled with powe f 1 a d k. n nations; and 
having precluded j f escape, left them 
without any res e b I own valor and 

Eerseverance,'^ Tl 1 Id soldier, Bemal 

iiaz, says that in ply n ddress of Cortes on 
this occasion, " TV and U claimed that we 

were prepared to obey him, that the lot was now 
cast, let fortune take what turn she would, as Caisar 
said in passing the Rubicon, for that all our services 
were devoted to God and his majesty, "t 

XXXIX. The army had removed to Chempoalla, 
preparatory to setting out for Mexico; but when 
about to march for tlie latter, a courier arrived from 
Escalante, with intelligence that a strange vessel 
was at anchor in a river tliree leagues distant from 
Villa Rica, and that he could obtain no answer to 
his signals from those «n board. Cortes committing 
the command of the army to Alvarado and Sando- 
valj hastened immediately to the new cityj and 
thence, declining the offer of its Governor to at- 
tempt to board the vessel, whilst he took some re- 
pose, using a homely but expressive Spanish pro- 

■ Diaz. Solis. BobL CliTigcro. Herreri. + p. 86. 
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■verb,* he proceeded, even without takins; food, 
alon^ the coast. On hia way he fell in with four 
Spaniards who had been sent on shore by the cap- 
tain of the yessel, Alonzo Alvarea de Pineda, for 
the purpose of taking possession of the country. 
One of these, was a notary and the others attended 
him as witnesses. From them Cortes learned, th&t 
Francis de Garay, Governor of Jamaica, had ob- 
tained a commission of Ad«lantado, and Governor 
of such countries as he should discover on that 
coast, northward of the river of St, Peter and St 
Paul; by virtue of which he had sent three ships, 
and two hundred and seventy soldiers, under the 
captain above named, wlio was then in the river 
Panuco. Cortes treated these men with much 
kindness, and succeeded in attaching them to his 
interest, and seducing them to assist him to ^n the 
vessel. But the officer^could not be tempted to 
approach the land, the captain, being aware that 
Cortes was on the coast, and suspecting when his 
boat did not come off, that his men hoa been dis- 
covered. Cortes resorted to strataeem, leaving 
four of his soldiers dressed in the clothes of the 
boat's crew, whilst he ostentatiously with the re- 
mainder retraced his steps along the shore, but re- 
turning at midnight to the position he had left. 
Early in the morning the dissuised soldiers went 
down to the shore, and at their signal a boat put 
off from the vessel with bis men, two of whom 
landed with casks for water. The soldiers in or- 
der to prevent discovery aa I on^as possible, stooped 
under pretence of washing their faces; but one of 
them incautiously answering the hail from the boat, 
his strange voice gave alarm, and it returned to 
the ship. Cortes succeeded however in obtaining 
Bis recruits, at' the expense of sixty hours priva- 

■ Aoglie. " The Ume goat takes no iftemoou'i nsp." 
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iion of food and rest, but he aIso relieved him- 
fidtf-Crom the apprehension that the vessel con- 
tained emissaries of Yelasques, Of the rival 
petensions of Be Garaj, he was wholly regard- 
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L Corfea began his mai-ch from Chempoalla, on 
the l6th of August, willi four hundred and fifteen 
Spanish infantry, sixteen horses and six field pieces. 
TTie rest of the troops, consisting cliiefly of such as 
fimn age or infirmitj' were least fit for active ser- 
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vice, he left to garrison Villa Rica, under the com- 
mand of Escalante, an officer of merit, warmly 
attached to hia interest. The Cacique of Chem- 

Soalla supplied him with provisions andttvohun- 
red Tlamama* or porters,who greatl j relieved the 
Boidiers in transporting the baggage and artillery, 
Tbe friendly Caciques offered Rim a considerable 
body of warrioi-s; hut he contented himself with 
four hundred, taking care to include among them, 
persons of note, as hostages for the good faith of 
their nation. By the advice of the Totonacas, he 
directed his course for Tlascala; whose enmity to 
the Mexicans, and alliance with the Chempoallese, 
rendered a favorable reception of the Spaniards 
highly probable, 

II, Passing throug-li Xalapa and Tesotla, and 
crossing with much tatigue some desart mountaiDB, 
whose severe and chilling temperature was probably 
unexpected in the Torrid Zone, the army arrived 
at Xocotla, a town containing some beautiful build- 
ings, among which, rose no less than thirteen tem- 
ples. The palace of the Governor was built of 
stone cemented witK lime, comprising several 
large lialls and many chambers, being the most 
finished specimen of architecture the Spaniards had 
seen in tlie New World. Montezuma, possessed 
in this city and its neighbouring hamlela, twenty 
thousand vassals, whose allegiance was assured by 
a Mexican garrison five thousand strong. The 
Governor Olintetl came forth to meet the advancing 
army, but the reception he gave it was cold and 
repulsive, and the scanty food and wretched lodg- 
ing supplied to his unbidden guests betrayed the 
unwelcomeness of their visit. Cortes prudently 
repressed every s^ptom of dissatisfaction in him- 
self and his soldiers. But as their qualities be- 

' SiA Tamenti, u Robeilwin writei afler SoDi, 
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came better known to their host, his respect for 
them increased, and his attentions became more 
liberal. The interviews with tliis Cacic[ue tciKicd 
greatly to inflame the animating passions of tlie 
Spaniards, the desire of wealth and the love of 

5 lory. " Are you," said the Spaniard to the In- 
ian, hoping to hear from him the like complaints, 
as from others, "Are you, a subject of Montezu- 
ma?" "Am 1 the subject of Monte7.umaf" echoed 
the chief, with an air of real or well feigned Bur- 
prise. " In what part of the earth is there a man 
that is not the vassal and the slave of tliat great 
monarch?" Cortes replied, that, it was certain 
he knew little of the world, since, iiimgelf and his 
companions were the vassals of another king, so 
powerful that he had many sut>iects, who were, 

freater pnnces than Montezuma. Unrestrained 
y this remark, the Cacitjue launched forth in the 
most rapturous praises of his master's greatness. 
He dwelt upon the extent of the country over 
which he ruled, the splendor of his capital city, 
impregnably situated in an extensive lake — the 
vastoeas of his wealth, and the power of his armies 
— and above all, on the wretchedness of those who 
ventured to resist or disobej him, of whuni not lesi 
than twenty thousand annually poured forth their 
lives before the altars of his gods. Cortes was not 
Dnconcerned at this exposition of the power of the 
Mexican sovereign, but he B^iritedly replied, "thai 
he was already sufficiently informed of tlie great- 
uess of Montezuma — that nis embassy to tliat prince 
vaB of a pacific nature, and that tlie warriors who . 
mccompanied him were more the attendants of his , 
state, than the agents of conquest: But though hi 
de«red peace he was fully prepared for war, and ' 
die meanest of his soldiers was equal to a host of 
ihe Mexican king: That he never drewthe sword 
without just provocation, but when once drawn he 
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would wield it amid blood and fire, whilst an ene- 
my presumed to resist him: That nature waited 
upon him with her prodigies, and even heaven lent 
him its lightning, since in its holy cause he sought 
to extirpate the vices of tlie Indians and the errors of 
their religion, even those very sacrifices of human 
victims, which were boasted as the greatness of his 
Itinff." Then turning to his troops, who witnessed 
the interview. " So!" he cried, "Comrades, is not 
this what we seek; great difficulties and great rich- 
es? The one gives us fame and the other fortune. "* 
OltTitell, though solicited, refused to g^ve the Span- 
iards any gold, without the express orders of his 
prince; but tliis unquenchable thirst, was in a small 
momenlarilr allayed, by some valuable 
rom other chiefs who visited their camp. 
'lintctl earnestly endeavoured to persuade Cortes 



presents from other cl 



to take the route by Cholula to Mexico instead of 



might have proved fata.1 to his expedition.! 

III. Cortes had been fully instructed in the war- 
like and independent character of the TIascalans, 
and deemed it prudent, to avoid any misunder- 
standing with them, by respectfully requesting per- 
mission to pass tllrough their territories. For this 
purpose, he despatched an embassy of four Chem- 
poailans, and following his embassadors, proceeded 
with his army to Ixlacmaxtillan, whose population 
extended for ten or twelve miles in uninteiTupted 
lines of dwellings, upon the opposite banks of a 
small river, which drains a long and narrow valley. 
A city of that name inhabited by six thousand souls 
occupied the summit of alofty and steep mountain, 
whose natural strength waa so improved by walls 
and ditches, that the Spaniards compared it with 

" B. Mai. SoliB t Clangecg. 
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the best rortificatlona in Spain. The choice of the 
position and the mural defences were dictated bj 
the vicinitj of the hostile Tlaacalans. 

IV, In the mean time, tlte Totonacan embaasa- 
dors had arrived at TIascaia, carefully clad in the 
costume of their office, having over their shoulders 
a cottoD mantle twisted and knotted at the extremi- 
ties, and in the rigjit hand a long arrow, fledged 
with white f talkers emblematic of peace." On (he 
succeeding day they were led to the Senate, assem- 
bled in alarge hall, whose members, arranged ac- 
cording to their age, were seated upon low stools, 
of precious wood, made of a single block. They 
entered the hall with their arrows raised, and the 
hoods of their mantles drawn over their heads, and 
advancing slowly into the centre of the lialli sunk 
upon their knees and awaited penuisaion to speak; 
This being CTanted, the old est, seating himself on 
his heels, addressed the Senate in afulfclearvoice. 
"Koble Republic, valiant and powerful Tlascalans, 
the lord of Chem^oalla and Uie Caciques of the 
mountains, your friends and allies salute you 1 They 
wish you fruitful harvests and the destruction of 
your enemies! We are commissioned to inform 
you, that there have arrived in this land, from the 
country where the sun rises, a race of invincible 
men, who seem like gods; who navigate the ocean 
in floating palaces, and whose armsare the thunder 
and lightning of the heavens. They worship Gods 
superior to ours, to whom every species of tyrannj 
and every sacrifice of human victims is an abomi- 
nation. The commander of these extraordinary 
men is the embassador of a very powerful prince, 

• When the miaaicn was denunciatory of war the failheri of 
Ihe arrow »erc red. The learueil reader will nsiognise in then 
ofRcen Ihe aiihstitute for the f »iWu and the CtMurealira cX 
the KonuuiB; the former, the denuDciston of war; tlie latter Uie 
:«of pcMie. 
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who, impelled by his religion seeks to remedy the 
abuses in our country, anil to restrain the excesses 
of Montezuma. Already has he restored our na- 
tion to freedom; and, being obliged to pass tlirougli 
your republic towards Mexico, he seeks to know 
in what that tyrant may have offended you, that he 
may make your cause his own. With, this infor- 
mation of his designs and experience of his benig- 
nity, we beseech and admonish you on the part of 
our Caciques and their confederation, to receiTe 
these strangers as the benefactors and associates of 
your allies. And on the part of the foreign leader, 
we are instructed to say, that, he visits you in 
peace, and asks, only, permission to pass uninter- 
ruptedly through your states." Having thus deliver- 
ed their message, the four rose from their knees and 
with a low reverence departed, to awwt in their 
lodging tlie reply of the Senate. 

V. The Tlascalan confederacy was at this time 
sovemed by Maxicatzin, the General -in -chief, 
riekul, Xoiitzin, and Citlalpocatzin; who replied, 
that they were grateful for tlie information and 
counsel of the Totonacas; but that the demand of 
the strangers reouired mature consideration, before 
it was answered. In the debate of the Senate 
which ensued, Maxicatzin, called to the remem- 
brance of his auditors, the tradition which had de- 
scended from their remotest ancestors, and which 
was entertained as a part of tlieir religious faith; 
predicting that there should come from the regions 
of the East, an invincible race, with such domin- 
ion over the elements, that tliey would build float- 
ing towns upon the great deep, and compel the fire 
and the air to aid (hem in subjecting the earth: 
That, though he did not, like the vulgar, believe 
these to be living gods, yet that tradition taught 
them to expect celestial men so courageous that one 
would be an overmatch for a thousand, yet so be- 



nignantthat, theywoulil require them to lire odIv by 
the rules of reason and justice. "Every thing," he 
continued, "announces, tW these visitors come to 
fulfil the prediction. The earthquakes which have 
lately sbalten our towns, the comet which now wait- 
ders through the heavens, and the evidences which 
accompany tlie strangers all prove tliat the promis- 
ed hour is at hand; and I, therefore, counsel, that we 
grant his request, lest his just resentment proTe 
fatal to our nation." 

This course was, however, Btreauously opposed 
by Xicolencall, an ancient chieftain, who by reason 
of his long experience in civil and religious offices, 
possessed great influence in the Senate. "Our 
law," lie said, "enjoins us to receive straneers but 
not enemies. The men who have appeared on our 
shores seem more like monsters cast up by the sea, 
which could no longer endure them, than gods from 
heaven. Are gods thuscovetous of gold and debasing 
pleasures? If they be, should we not dread their 
presence in a country, which like ours, is so poor as 
to be destitute even of salt? But, if they be mortal, 
he wrongs us, who bids us dread a handful of needr 
adventurers. If they be mortal, our arms, will tell 
it to the surrounding nations; butif they are indeed 
of celestial origin, there will be always time to ap- 
pease their anger by homage, and to implore their 
mercy by repentance. 1 advise, therefore, that 
their demand be rejected; and should they attempt 
to enter by force, that we chastise their temerity." 

VI, The Senate was mucli divided by these op- 
pugnant counsels, until a third speaker sugg^eated 
a middle course, by which tlie odium of rctusing 
the requested permission might be avoided, and the 
strength and character of the strangers fully deve- 
loped. " Send," said he, "a friendly answer, let 
them enter our territories, but, give order to Xlco- 
teucatl, (the ion of the aged chieftain,) that, with 
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the Otomife mercenaries, he oppose their passage 
and tr^ their strength. If we be conquerors, our 
name will be immortal; if we be vanquished, we 
will charge tlie Otomites with having made war 
without olir knowledge and against our consent."* 
This perfidious counsel was adopted, most probably 
from the conviction, that the professions ot Cortes, 
who was marching amicably to the Mesican Court, 
were insincere. The Chempoallese were detained 
until the army was in motion, that they might not 
give information of its advance. Cortes naving 
waited eight days for the return of his messengers, 
imagining, that their delay proceeded solely from 
the aeliberations consetjuentonthe form of govern- 
ment of the Tlascalana, at length set out,t having 
his force augmented by the Mexican garrison of 
Xocotla.f In his march he came to the famous 
wall built by the TIascalans to defend their eastern 
frontiers from the approach of the Mexicans.^ 
The entrance, so capable of defence, was un- 
guarded, and the Spanish troops marched unimpe- 
ded through one of the most dangerous passes of the 
country. Some armed Indians appeared in the dis- 
tance, hastening probably to this deserted post 
They gave battle to a small detachment of cavalry, 
which moving in advance of the army, had gallop- 
ed forward to ascertain the determtnation of the 
Senate. Two horses were lulled in this encounter 

• Snlis. Clavigero. + 30 Augort, 1529. 

i There is much diyerHty ainong iiistorisM relatire to iLis 
embaBBj to the TbsculBne, and tlie proc«iliiigB of that nution cod- 
ieqiientuponil. Solja and Claiieero say the number of erabsaM- 
dors ffsa fouri B. Diaz and KoberCion, two, and iliat prqidn- 
tiona wiire nude to BBcriGce them.froniHliich fate B.Diai sajs that 
Ihey made their eaoupe. It Is roost prohable tliat the Tlnsuilans 
irere apprized of Me\icen(roopsbcinpwilh the Spaniards, and 
were apprehenaire of deceit, and willing to puuiab, by friglitat 
least, the emluuriea of those who wiltingl; or unwittiiigl;, 
miEht he aiding in the deception. 

f See VOL S. p. OSD. 
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and three others and two men wounded. A loss 
most sensibly felt insosmall asquadroit, and which 
the Spaniards deemed uncompensated by the lives 
of fifty Otomies, whom they slew in the encounter. 
After this skirmish, Cort«s h&lted for the night. 
Soon, after resuming his nnarch on the next morn- 
ing, he was assailed hy a thousand TIascalans, who 
in despite of his pacific remonstrances, and of a 
fonnal protest made by a notary, of his peaceable 
designs, continued to gall his march. When pressed, 
the enemy retired, drawing on the invaders to steep 
and broken ground, impracticable for cavalry, 
where the main body of the Indiana were advanta- 
geously posted.* A very perilous encounter here 
was concluded by the Spaniards regaining the plain 
and routing their foes with considerable loss, having 
fifteen wounded with one killed on their part. A 
fierce combat between one of the late embassadors 
and a gigantic TIascalan, in which the former pre- 
vailed ty killing his enemy, is recorded with com- 
mendationa of Chempoallese valor, by the Spanish 
hiBtorians. 

Cortes encamped upon a commanding hill where 
he erected huts for his troops, which he surrounded 
with entrenchments. Here, he remained, until he 
had established a firm peace with the Tlascalans. 
From this position, he sent out detachments to re- 
connoitre me. country, who set fire to several ham- 
lets and captured many prisoners. The latter were 
liberated and made the bearers of Mci fie proposals 
to the Senate. Some, joining the TIascalan army 
under Xicotencatl, communicating to him their 
message, he bade them return and inform the Span- 
ish General, that if he desired peace, he must seek 
it in the capital, where he and his army would be 

• The Indian force nn this occaBion is variously enumemleil. 
CoHes «)■«, 100,0001 Beroal Mbi, *0,000) olhen, »,«»( iJl, 
periupi^ macb exagjcnled. 
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sacrificed to the gods, tinJ tlieir bodies made food 
for the conquerors. This threat and a minute dc- 
Bcription of the enemy's force, reported one hundred 
and fiftj- thousand strong, had a serious effect upon 
the Spanish soldiers, already much harraased by 
fatigue; and they spent the night in the solemn act 
of confession, that tliey might more safely meet the 
dangers of the ensuing day. 

On the following morning* the Tlascalan army 
approached, not less terrible from its numbers, than 
beautiful from its plumes, party-coloured standards 
and other milifnry ornaments which waved and 
gleamed over the neld. It was divided into divi- 
sions, each of eight thousand men. In the rear 
guard, according to custom, was placed the banner 
of the republic, a golden eagle witli outspread wings. 
With a barbaric and scornful generosity, Xicoten- 
catl sent to his foes a lai-ge supply of provisions, of 
which he had learned they stood in need, consisting 
of three hundred turkeys and two hundred baskets 
of Tamaili, or Indian bread, bidding them eat and 
be strong, that he shanned to fight an encnw already 
more than half conquered by famine. Having al- 
lowed tliem time fur their meat he despatched two 
thousand men to assail their camp; and the rest of 
his army advanced to their support, who, made the 
attack with great impetuosity, forced the entrench- 
ments and engaged hand to hand with the Spanish 
swordsmen. Notwithstanding the disparity of 
weapons, victory might have crowned tlie brave 
efforts of the Tlascalans, had union been preserved 
among their forces. But the arrogance of Xico- 
tencatl was equally offensive to friends and foes. 
Having grossly insult"id the chief of a lai^e por- 
tion of his troops, and refusing him tJie satisfaction 
of single combat which the other claimed, the in- 

* ISlh of Sqilember. 



jured officer withdrew his troops from tlie field, 
when the Spaninrda overwhclmea by numbers and 
wearied by their own exertions, were almost disa- 
bled from continuing the comtat. This defection 
became contagious, and the impetuous Tlascalan 
General was compelled to retreat at the very 
moment that victory hovered over his standard. In 
this as in almost every other- battlei between the 
Europeans and Indians, th« loss of the respective 
parties was proportioned not to the numerical force 
but to the efficiency of weapons. The escmtpU or 
cotton m^l, yielded protection equal to steel, 
i^inst arrows and spears headed with flint, and 
the Spanish buckler easily turned aside staves har- 
dened in the fire, or pointed occasionally with cop- 
per, and broke tVie force of the more dangerous 
weapon the ma(|uahuitl, or sword edged with itzlL 
But the cross bow, the arquebuse and the cannon, 
became tenfold more destructive from the dense 
masses of the Indian armr, and the sharp Toledo 
blade passed easily tliroush the body of trie naked 
foe. The Spaniardshadonlyonc man killed, but six- 
ty with all the horses were wounded, in the fiercely 
contested and protracted combat, whilst tlie havoc i 
of the Tloscalans was enormously ^at. The 
number however, could not be ascertained, as the 
instant a warrior fell he was removed from tlie fieldj ' 
and these efiurts of pride or humanity, tended 
greatly to distract the attention of the troops and to 
enfeeble their operations. 

After this battle Cortes employed part of hia i 
force in foraeins, whilst he awaited the reply to tha 
reiteration oT his proposals for peace. Notwitb^ j 
standing their misfortunes, the majority of the Se^ J 
Date was indisposed to treat; yet the opinion began 1 
to prevul, that the Spaniai-ds, if not gods, were of 
a supernatural race, and the Senators rationally ra- 
quired of the priesthood, the means most effectwly 
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to check their auperhuman power. This oracle 
unhesitatingly repfieJ, that tlie visitors were nd- 
ther immortal nor invincible; that being children 
of tlie sun, they were protected by their pro- 
genitor during the day; but that, with the depaiiure 
of his raya their strength forsook them, and they 
became incapable of defence. Orders, tlierefore, 
were instantly despatched to Xicoteacatl to m&ke 
a night attack on tlie Spanish camp. In the exe- 
cution of this commanii, the Tlascalan General 
ahowetl no want of ability. To learn the position 
nnil defences of his enemies lie sent fifty spies 
laden with provisions, and some other inconsi- 
derable presents, bearing also, a pacific message. 
These messengers strollei for a while unregarded 
through tlie camp, their curiosity being supposed 
such as was natural to the occasion only. But tlie 
Totonacas soon observed, that the survey was re- 
markably close and particular, and communicated 
their suspicions, that the message was delusive, and 
that an extraordinary attack might be expected. 
Cortes immediately ordered the arrest of all the 
mesBeiigers and putting some to the torture, and 
threatening others, he obtained information of the 
Tlascalan'a plan. Having hitherto discharged all 
his prisoners unharmed, without any apparent good 
effect on the disposition of his adversaries, the 
General now deemed an act of severity indispensa- 
ble. The lives of his present captives were for- 
feited by the acknowledged laws of war, and any 
Sinishment short of death was deemed permissable. 
e, therefore, directed that the hands of seventeen, 
and the ihumbs of the others should be cut off; 
and he despatched them in this miserableand bleed- 
ing condition to inform their commander, that he 
was prepared for, and awaited his approacli. The 
troops were immediately put under arms, and at 
night, bells having been affixed to the breast plates 




of the horses, they marched to meet the advancing 
enemy. The lamentable spectacle of the mutila- 
ted spies and the unwonted sounda of tlie bells, 
connected with the surprise at finding the foe, 
whom they expected to see deprived of all power, 
more active and terrible during the night than du- 
ring the day, dismayed the Tlascolans and they dis- 
Kreed and fled despite of every effort of their 
ave but obstinate leader to bring tliem into 
action.* The priests who had recommended a 
night attack, a measure wholly at variance with the 
established customs of the nation, fell victims to 
their presumption and expiated on the altar, their 
error in discovering the will of the goda. 

VII. These repeated disasters abated the nation- 
al fierceness, and the people and their princes be- 
came sincerely desirous of peace. But they were 
at a loss in what manner to address the strangers; 
whether as beings of a gentle or malevolent nature. 
Their amazing lenity in dismissing their prisoners, 
not only unhurt, but often with presents, indicated 
the first, but the severity exercised on the unfortu- 
nate spies seemed of tlie last. At length, four 
aged and venerable men appeared at tlie Spanish 
camp, attended by many persons bearing a present 
of fowls and fruits, several old female slaves 
wretchedly clad, some incense and a quantity of 
parrot feathers, " If," said they, addressing Cor- 
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tes and his companions, "you are divinilies of a 
cruel and savage nature, we present you these 
glavea, that jou may eat their flesh and drink their 
blood — If your nature be immortal and beneficent, 
we offer you this incense and those plumes. If ye 
be men, lo! here is bread and meat and fruit to 
nourish you." Peace was now speedily concluded. 
The Tlascatana yielded tliemselves vassals to the 
crown of Spain, and engaged to assist Cortes in 
all his future operations, and in return, he pro- 
mised to defend the Republic from all violence.* 

This treaty was seasonably established for the 
Spaniards. The fatigue of service in which half 
the army was on duty every night, whilst the other 
half slept on their arms; the wounds which many 
of the soldihtrs had received} the diseases of the 
climate of which many had died; the scarcity of 
food notwithstanding the supplies from the friendly 
Indians; the want of hospital stores which com- 
pelled them to make tlieir salves of the fat of the 
slain Indians, all made a burden so oppressive, that 
many of the stoutest veterans began to murmur, to 
look upon the future with dread, and to chide that 
folly which had consented to deprive them of their 
ships, by which they might have retreated from 
sucn unequal conflicts and imminent dangers. It 
required the utmost exertion of Cortes' authority 
and address to check this spirit of despondence 
and to re-animate his followers with their won- 
ted sense of superiority over the enemies with 
whom they had to contend. The submission 
of the Tlascalans, and their own triumphant entry 
into the capital citv, where they were received witn 
the reverence paid to beings of a superior order, 
banished at once from the minds of the adventu- 
rers all memory of past sufferings, and evil bodings 
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cf the future; fully satisfying them, that there waa 
not now, any power in America able to withstand 
their arms.* 

VIIL But tlie peace with Tlascala was very 
distasteful to the Mesicans, whose emissaries earn- 
estly remonstrated with Cortes on his easy credu- 
lity, wliich could confide in men who had treache- 
rously assailed him, after having invited him to en- 
ter their country. They contrasted this conduct 
with the kindness and good faith of the Mexicans, 
and sought further to coDciliate the Spaniard by 
new and valuable presents; earnestly beseeching 
him not to enter the Tlascalan territory, where he 
might be more securely and more effectually assail- 
ed. The General treated this warning lightly, and 
it was indeed wholly unwarranted. For, from the 
moment of paciBcation the Tlascalans remained 
the most faithful and attached allies of the Span- 
iards, and most joyfully ottered to put the whole of 
their military force under the command of Cortes, 
to accompany him to the Court of Mexico. But 
this alliance was not the only fruit the Spaniards 
reaped from their victories. In the same camp 
where he received the Tlascalan embassadors, he 
was visited by deputies from the Republic of Huex- 
otzinco, another enemy to Montezuma, and from 
the insurgent prince of Acolhuacan, Ixtlilxochitl, 
to congratulate him on his late successes, to offer 
him their alliance and to invite him to their respec- 
tive countries. When Cortes understood the rank, 
pretension and power of the prince, he eagerly ac- 
cepted his proffered friendsliip. The reception of 
the Spaniards in the capital of Tlascala on the 23d 
of September 1519, was attended with great splen- 
dor. Triumphal arches adorned with garlands of 
flowere, were erected by tlie inhabitants in all the 
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streets, and their progress was cheered by the shouts 
of more than one handred thousand spectators, 
mingled with the noises of their rude instruments 
of music. Tlascala was at thia time one of the 
moat considerable cities of Anahuac. la grandeur, 
population, buildiaga and abundance of the neces- 
saries of life, bj the testimony of Cortes himself, 
it esceeded Granadawhen wrested from the Moors. 
The Republic hy a census taken, at the request of 
the Spanish General, contained upwards of fifty 
thousand dwellings and more than five hundred 
thousand inhabitants. 

IX. During liis stay at Tlascala, Cortes received 
from its chiefs full and particular information rela- 
five to the state of the Mexican empire and the 
qualities of its sovereign. He found, not only the 
enmity of his new allies towards the Mexicans, as 
great aa it was represented, but that the discontent 
of the subject nations had not been exaggerated; 
and his confidence of success in a final contest 
with the Mexican power was confirmed. The re- 
spect and veneration of tlie TIascalans for their 
guests, grew stronger as their new and extraordi- 
nary qualities were displayed, and unable to con- 
ceive that such powers could pertain to mortals, they 
also fancied the Spaniards to he of heavenly origin. 
Hence, the chief Maxicatzin, expressed to Cortes 
his surprise, that, being gods, they seemed to re- 
cognise a superior deity, before whom they daily 
exhibited the ceremonies of sacrifice, yet olfired no 
victim; adding, he did not perceive that they Iiad 
an^thingtoofler,unless,itweresome one member of 
their company, for the safety of the whole. The 
piety_ of Cortea instantly seized this favorable 
occasion to procltum and extend his holy faith. He 
disavowed, for himaelf and his followers, all pre- 
tensions to superhuman powers; yet though not 
"^'i^ he Mid, they were invincible, for, being bom 
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in a. favorable climate, they possessed greater cou- 
rage and greater force tfian other men, and that 
they recognised no superior save the great ruler of 
the universe, and their king, who was the greatest 
sovereign upon earth; .amoTig whose subjects he 
would rank the TIascalans, since being brothers of 
the Spaniards, thej would not hesitate to obej the 
same sovereign. t 

When assured of the humanity of his guests, the . 
gratified chieftain sought to bind them more close- 
ly to his nation by human ties; and like the Chem- 
poallese offered uiem several virgins of the most 
dififinguished families of the nation. These Cor- 
tes at first declined, under pretence that the chris- 
tiaa law forbade polygamy, and particularly any 
connection with women who were heathens. But 
at length, he accepted five damsels, who, being Imp- 
tized, were distributed among his chief officers." 
The TIascalans willingly submitted to he consider- 
ed the vassals of a great and distant monarch, 
whose authority they might suppose themselves 
able to limit; but thev firmly refused to abandon 
the religion thev had inherited from their fathers. 
They granted the superior nature of the God of the 
Spaniards, "But," said Maxicatzin, "Onr god 
Camaxtl gives us victory over our enemies; our 
goddess Matlaieueje sends rain to our fields and 
protects us from the inundations of the river Zahu- 
apan; To each of our gods we are indebted for 
some part of the happiness of our lives, and their 
anger might draw down upon the state the most se- 
vere punishment; and many gods are indispensable, 

• Prom these m»rriages, tome of the principul fumilies of 
MexiDO dmeendBd. The ilaught^r of the elder XicotencMl, who 
rewind it the bnptjamal font, Uie imme of Ddiim Louisii, wai 
given to AlTsrailo. By her, he Iwil two children, a son called 
Don Pedro, Bnd a dsoghler Leonov*, who mwried a eauwii of 
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sincef it is not possible that one should extend liis 
care over all thiuga." The ardent and intempe- 
rate zeal of Cortes was stimulated bj this rejec- 
tion, and he prepared to treat the idols of Tlascala 
as he had done those of Chempoalla. But Fatlier 
Olmedo and others dissuaded him from the rash 
attempt; repreaenting the imprudence of goading 
to phrensT the superstition of a brave and warlike 
people, who under more judicious measures would 
become the most powerful allies. History gladhr 
records the truly christian protest of this venerable 
father, who not only opposed the violence of the 
General upon tJiia occasion, but, declared hia dis- 
approbation of that used at Chempoalla, as alike 
impolitic and unjust, and repugnant to the true 
faith, which sought converts, not by force and arms, 
but by enlightenmg the understanding with patient 
instruction, and captivating the heart by pious ex- 
ample. Reproved by these counsels, Cortes con- 
fined himself to expostulation aminst the cruelty 
of human sacrifices; and he solar prevailed witti 
the chiefs and priests, that tliey consented, to open 
their prisons and liberate the captives and slaves 
destined to expiate on the altar the sins of thi 

^Vhilst tiius ofifering to the Spaniards the mosi 
satisfactory testimonials of respect and confidence, 
the Tlaecalan chiefs beheld with regret in the strict 
military discipline of the Spanish army, that these 
sentiments were not mutual, and they earnestly n 
monstrated against the distrust which it evinced. Bi 
Cortes succeeded so well in satisfying the Senate, 
that, this was habitual with his countrymen, and 
so indispensably necessary to_ the efficiency of 
the army, that tVy proposed to introduce the prac- 
tice among their own troops. 

X. After twenty days delay flie army resumed 
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its march for Mexico.* The Mexican embassadors 
who had remained with Cortes all thJN time, pro- 
posed that he should pass by Cholula, where a pro- 
per reception had been prepared for liim. The 
Tlascalans remonstrating against this route, and 
denouncing the perlidj of &e Cholulans, advised 
him to proceed through Huesotz.inco, where he 
would assuredly find friends and allies. Cortes 
adopted tlic first proposition, tliat he midit at once 
gratify Montezuma, and display to the Tlascalana 
his contempt of danger. 

The Tlaacalans and Cholulans had once been 
onited l^ a strict alliance, prompted alike by their 
forms of government, and resistance to the Mesi- 
can power. But they wei-e now inveterate foes} 
the latter having most treacherously deserted the 
former, in a set battle with their common ene- 
mies, and attacked the TIascalan rear whilst the 
front was engaged with the Mexicans. The TJas- 
calans eaaeriy sought an opporfuntty for ven- 
a would gladly have turned upon tlieir 
B the indignation of tiic Spaniards. They 
endeavoured, therefore, to prejudice tlie mind of 
Cortes against this Republic, representing its delay 
to send an embassy to the Spanish camp, as full 
evidence of its hostility! which they corroborated 
by repeating a message they bad received from the 
Cholulans, rcproacliing them for their alliance with 
the Spaniards, and threatening them, should they 
attempt any thing against their sacred city, witn 
destruction by an overwhelming flood: For, tliey 
professed to believe, that they could by razing the 
walls of the sanctuary of QuetialcoatI, cause such 
copious rivers to spring from them, as would in a 
moment overflow the city. The Tlascalans had 
full faith in the power of the Cholulans to perform 
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this miracle; yef, their desire of vengeance over- 
came their dread of diinger.* Moved bv these 
suggestions, Cortea despatched four Doble 'X'tascal- 
ans to Cholulft, to demiind, why the Governora of 
t]iat city had not, like the neighbouring states, paid 
their respects to him by their embassadors. They 
endeavoured to excuse themselves; alleging tiie 
dread of their enemies; but the apology was borne 
by agents of so degraded a character, that, it ap- 
peared a manifest demonstration of disrespect. 
Cortes, at tlie instance of tlie Tlascalans, refused to 
see thera; but, sent other messengers to Cholula, 
reproving this irreverence, and demanding the BUb- 
mission and fealty of the state to the King of Spain, 
its rightful lord. On the next day, tlie Cholulans 
in mockery of this arrogant pretension, or with the 
purpose of better concealing their designs, presen- 
ted themselves with due formality at the Spanish 
quarters, and declared themselves not only friends 
of the Spaniards, but vassals of their king." 

XI. Before liis departure from TJascala, Cortea 
received a new embassy from Montezuma, with a 
present of gold valued at ten thousand crowns, and 
ten bales of feather mantles, many of which he dis- 
tributed among his allies. The embassadors ex- 
pressed the surprise of the emperor at Cortes' stay 
with the Tlascalans, whom they denounced as rob- 
bers, too vile even for slaves, and earnestly entrea- 
ted him to hasten witli his followers to Mexico, by 
the way of Cholula. 

XH. Cholula was at this time a populous city, 
eighteen miles south of Tlascala, and sixty east 
from Mexico, celebrated alike For its commerce and 
its sanctity. It contained, including the suburban 
villages, a population of more than 200,000 souls. Its 
chief products were cotton cloths, gems and manu- 
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factures of clay. It bad been flie favorite city of 
QuetzalcoatI, ami after bia aputheosia was cuiise- 
crated to his worship, ami lieiil in great veneraliou, 
by all the religious of Anahuac. The natiooa of 
this country made pilsriniagea to it, as the catho- 
lics to Rome, or the Mahometans to Mecca; and its 
many temples, particularly the great one which we 
have already described, were constantly crowded 
with worshippers. 

Cortes wasaccompaniedfromTlBscalaby a large 
portion of the army of that Republic, but which he 
reduced to sis thousand men.* A short distance 
from Cbolula, he was met by the principal nobles 
and priests, bearing censors and musical instru- 
ments, who paid him the compliments usual on 
such occasions. Tliey invited liim and his follow- 
ers, together with the Totoaacaa into the city; but 
refused admission to their enemies the TIascalans, 
who encamped without the valla imitating in the 
disposition of their forces, in the order of the sen- 
tinela, and in other matters, the discipline of the 
Spaniards. The latter were lodged in some large 
buildings, where, during the two first days, they 
were abundantly supplied with provisions; but, af- 
ter this period, their supplies decreased, until no- 
thins was furnished by trie city.but wood and water. 
In wis unequivocal mark oi disrespect, the vigi- 
lance of Cortes might have discovered treachery} 
bnt other proofs ofevil intentions soon accumula- 
ted. The citizens attout the Spaniards turned from 
them with a mysterious sneer.^The Cheropoallese 
discovered pita which had been dug in tlie streets 
of the city; and which having been filled, with 
^rpened stakes, were covered over with earth, 
'that the horses might fall therein. — ^Some Tlascal- 
■IH, who guned entrance into tJie city in disguise, 

■ B. IMaz, aajratv-olhoauad. 
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assured the General, that the women and children 
nf the town were deprarting, a certain sign of im- 
pending commotion — and tliat on tiie preceding 
I nieht, seven victims, five of whom were children, 

had been sacrificed to tJie god of war. — And lastly 
a Cholulan woman of rank, who had become attach- 
ed to Marina, entreated her to seek an asylum in 
her house against the dangers which threatened the 
Spaniards. The sagacious interpreter alarmed at 
this request, drew from her friend all the knowl- 
edge she possessed of the plot. She learned, that 
» Montezuma had placed in ambush, at a short dis- 

tance from the city, twenty thousand men; that 
Beven thousand lay nid witliin the walls; that arms 
had been distributed nroong the peasants, and large 
quantities of stones were collected on tiie terraces 
of the houses; tliat Montezuma, counted upon de- 
stroying here tlie whole of the Spanish forces,8ome 
of whom he had directed to be sent to him alive, 
that he might at once satisfy liis curiosity and sa- 
crifice them to the gods; anil that she knew, these 
commands had been issued by the emperor, who 
had sent the customary symbol of war, a golden 
drum, to her husband, who was commander of the 
city forces. This woman having been brought be- 
fore Cortes, confirmed all she had related to Mari- 
* na. But, unwilling to act precipitately, or upon 

^Bny other than the most satisfactory evidence, he 
charged Marina to use her art to bring to him, two 
of the princi|)al priests, from whom ne extracted 
such information, that lie could no longer doubt the 
evil designs of Montezuma and the fanatic Cholu- 
lans. He prepared at once, not only for defence, 
but, to infiict a punishment upon tlie latter, that 
might render his name terrible throughout the land, 
and deter its inhabitants from further treachery. 

Having summoned the chief persons of the city 
to bis quarters, he enquired whether they had any 

t J 
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cause or complaint against the Spaniards; proffer- 
iug in such case instant satisfaction. They replied, 
that they were entirely content with his conducti 
were happy to render him any service, so long as 
it suited him to renuun in their city; and that wlien 
it pleased him to depart, they would supply him 
with every thiog necessary for his journey and with 
troops to protect his march. Cortes accepted this 
offer and fixed the day for his departure. The 
chieftains returned to their homes, congratulating 
each other on the favorable opportunity which this 
arrangement afforded, for the completion of their 
deugns; while Cortes submitted to a council of his 
officers, an account of the impending danger. Some 
recommended a retreat to the city of Huexotzinco, 
scarce nine miles distant, but the majority referred 
themselves to the determination of the General. 

On the morning of the appointed day, he gave 
orders fo the eagerand delighted TIascalans to pre- 
|>are for storming the city, and ranged his own 
trooTs in battle array, in one of the courts of the 
bnilding he inhabited, himself appearing at their 
head on horseback. The troops tendered by the 
Chololans, with about forty nobles, were now ad- 
mitted into the court, and Cortes sternly reproach- 
ed them for their treachery. The nobles chai^;ed 
the Mexican embassadors who remained near the 
army, with having excited them to tJic attempt; but 
Ihe (General who found it convenient to dissemble, 
eluded them in the presence of the embassadors for 
the Usehood of their declarations, and assured the 
Utter of his protection in the dreadful hour that 
■was approaching. The signal being given by tho 
firing of a musket, the Spaniards fell upon the as- 
tonished and dismayed crowd, who destitute of lea- 
ders and disarmed by surprise, fell almost unresis- 
ting victims to the crimes of tiieir chiefs. When 
this slaughter was completed, the Spaniards runted 
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into the streets, and put to death indiscriminately 
all they met, whilst the ferocioua Tlascalans who 
had entered the city, sated their thirst for yen- 
eeance. Tlie unhuppy Cholulans resisted with 
drsperation. Sonic converted their temples into 
places of defence, others broke up the wall sur- 
rounding the sacred shrine of Quetzacoatl, vainly 
hoping tor the avenging floods. Wherever resist- 
ance was made, the assailants applied tlie destruc- 
tive fire, and the temples and the chief dwellings 
of this distinguished city were wrapt in conflagra- 
tion. The principal streets ran blood, and were 
choked by mangled and half burned and blackened 
carcases. The sack, continued two days, on the 
last of which an additional Tlascal an force of twen- 
ty thousand men arrived, under the younger Xico- 
tencatl. The slaughtered citizens exceeded in 
number six thousand, but not a single Spaniard 
perished. The survivors were despoiled of their 
most precious eflects; the Spaniards seizing the 
gems, gold and silver, and the Tlascalans the ap- 
parel, feathers and salt. The ausiliarv Tlascalan 
army was dismissed, charged with a tiill proportion 
of the spoil, but the original sis thousand were re- 
tained to accompany the Spaniards to Mexico, 

At length the stem and unrelenting justice of 
the General was appeased, and he condescended to 
stay the sword. The captive nobles were libera- 
ted and, having been bitterly reproached for their 
treachery, were required to recal the fugitive citi- 
. zens and re-establish order in the town. In a few 
days the city was again filled with inhabitants, and 
the traces of desolation in some measure removed. 
Cortes received the congratulations of the Huexot- 
zincas, and Tlascalans, and the oath of allegiance 
to the crown of Spain from the Tepejachese, and 
even from the Cholulans, themselves, who amid the 
ruing of tlieir smoking temples yielded respectliit 
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service to file slayer of theii 
men. With strange inconsistency, the men, ■ 
could themselves not for two days in merciless ho- 
micide, and olt'er to their own baleful passions 
hecatombs of victims, shuddered at the sacriQces 
of the heathen altars, and in horror broke the cages 
which confined the prisoners, and gave liberty to 
the doomed slaves. The great temple was cleaned 
and the cross erected by blookl stained hands, and 
lips which had scarce ceased to cry the onslaught, 
were employed in teaching a faitli of mercy and 
peace. The body of IntliaTis, who were posted 
without the city to intercept tlic Spaniards, ned in 
dismay when apprised oi the discovery of the 
plot," 

This deed of Cholula has stained the reputation 
of Cortes, whose conduct in Mesico hitherto, save 
when prompted by inteinperate religious ;eeal, wna 
that of a brave, priiiient and able leader. Of 
the guilt of the chiefs it is not permitted us to doubt, 
else the Spanish General was a monster of cruelty, 
and injustice. But we may well tiuestion, whether 
the punishment was not greatly disproportionate to 
the offence; and whether it was not unjustly ap- 
plied to the mass of the jteople, whilst tlieir more 
guilty chieftains, felt only its reflective force. The 
visitation of the sins of the rulersupon the subjects ia 
almost unavoidable, in international polity; butitcan 
be strictly just, only, when the people have power to 
control their rulers, and refrain to use it; in all other 
cases, all violence beyond what is necessary to pre- 
vent Injury, and consequently all vindictive pun- 
ishment, 18 atrocious, and such is unquestionably 
the character of this fatal deed. The virtues and 
vices of Cortes were alike vehement, and in the in- 
human slaughter of Cholula we behold, a constitu- 

■ B. JXax. CortBB' LeU. SalU. Clavigtro. Robttrtion. 
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tional excess which has but too commonly impaired 
the fame of moat heroes. 

XIII. Whilst the success of his meditated ven- 
genuce was doubtful, Cortes dissembled his indig- 
nation, against Montezuma, but now, elated by 
success he ventured to give full scope to his feel- 
ings; and he cliarged Ihe Mexican embassadors to 
inform their master, that though he had hitherto in- 
tended to enter Mexico, peaceably, as a guest, late 
events had disposed liim to assume the character of 
an enemy. The embassadore replied, that before 
he adopted such a resolution, he should make a 
more strict inquiry into the intentions of their 
king; and proposed tliat one of them should bear 
hia cmnplaiats to the foot of the throne. To this 
he consented; and the messenger after six days re- 
turned, bringin? a present in gold, worth five thou- 
sand eequias* fifteen hundred habits and a large 
quantity of provisions, with thanks, too, of the king 
to Cortes, for the punishment he had inflicted on 
the faithless Gholulansj protesting that, the army 
which lay in ambush, was composed of the ^ehat- 
zinchese and Itzotaneae, the allies of Cholula, who, 
though subjects of Mexico, had assumed arms widi- 
out fte orders of their sovereign. To such degra- 
dation had the unmanly fears of Montezuma re- 
duced him! Cortes appeased by the present, ap- 
peared to give full credit to this apology.t 

XIV. Yet the hypocrisy of the emperor was ren- 
dered more apparent, by the proceedings of his 
officers on the coast. Quauhpopoca, the Governor 
of Nauhtlan, a small city on Uie Mexican gulph, 
thirty-six miles north from Vera Cruz, and near 
the confines of the Mexican empirein that quarter, 
had orders from Montezuma to reduce tlie Totona- 
cas to their wonted obedience, as soon as Cortes 

• More than % 10,000. + CUrieero, book 8. 



had retired from the coast They, conliilcnt in the 
protection of their new govereigD, BcofTed at the 
Governor's demand of tribute, and when payment 
was attenipted to be enforced by the aword, invoked 
the aid of Juan Escalante and the ^rrisou of Veiu 
Ctvz. This ofGcer remonstrated in vain with the 
Mexican Governor; who, asserting tlic mandate of 
bis sovereign, informed the Spaniard that if he pro- 
posed to support the rebela, he would meet him 
upon the plams of Nauhtlan, where arms mig^t 
decide the contest. Escalante readily accepted 
this de&ance, and marched to the appointed field, 
with two horses, two small pieces of artillery, fifty 
Spanish infantry and ten thousand Totonacas. 
Upon the first fierce onset of the Mexicans, the 
dastardly auxiliaries were thrown into confusion 
and took to flight; but the Spaniards courageously 
continued the battle, and by the force of their can- 
non and the superiority of fheir tactics compelled 
the Mexicans to retire to NauhtJan, whither they 
pursued them and set fire to some houses. But 
the victory cost them the life of Escalante, who 
died of his wounds three days afterwards, and 
seven soldiers who fell in combat. The head of 
one of the latter, remarkable for its size and tha 
fierceness of its aspect, was carried to Montezuma, 
who, shocked by its appearance, refused to suffer it 
to be offered to the gods in any temple of the city. 
Cortes received intelligence of these circurastancea 
wHlst at Cholula, but he suppressed it, lest ha 
should discourage his army. 

XV. Cortes now resumed his march for Mexico, 
escorted by the Tlascalan and some Hueiotzincan 
and Choluian troops. At Izcalpau, a village of 
Haexotzinco, fifteen miles from Cliolula, the chie^ ' 
of that country renewed their protestations of feal- 
ty; and informed him that two roads led to Mexi- 
co) one, broad and well made, which skirted aom* 
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precipices, where there was much reaBon to appre- 
hend an ambuscade^ the other shorter and more 
direct was newly obatructed by trees cut down for 
that purpose. The General chose the latter route,and 
to the remonstrances of the Menicans upon its im- 
pediments, replied, that difficulties, only excited 
the enterprise of his people. In crossing the moun- 
tain Ithualco, between the volcanoes Popocatepec 
and Iztaccihuatl.by thia road, the aimy auftered con- 
siderably by a fall of snow, which whitened the 
surroanaing country. 

XVI. From the summit of ItJiualco, the Span- 
iards first obtained a view of the Vale of Mexico, 
then, tlie most strikini;^ and beautiful prospect on 
the face of the earth. When they observeti fertile 
and cultivated fields stretching apparently in end- 
less extent, the lake like a sea, encomjasaed by 
large towns, and the splendid city of Mexico, with 
its lofty temples and turrets rising from its bosom, 
the scene appeared like the creation of magic, sur- 
passing all that their imagiDations had been able to 
conceive. Its effect upon the wondering spectators 
was very various. The sanguine and confident al- 
ready noted in the wealth tney beheld, not doubt- 
ing to become its immediate possessors: But the 
more timid or more prudent revolved in their 
minds tlie temerity of their attempt to subju^te a 
people so numerous and so well instructed in the 

XVIT. In the mean time Montezuma, in con- 
sternation at the event of Cholula, had retired to 
the Palace of Mourning, where for eight days, he 
subjected himself to the usual austerities, to avert 
the ann;er of his gods. From tliis place, he des- 
patched four persons of the highest order of nobili- 
ty to Cortes, to express his grief that lie should 
liave incurred so much trouble in coming from a far 
country to visit him, and his earnest desire, that he 
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would return witliout entering the city of Mexico| 
promising to puy an annual tribute to the Spaaiah 
king, and to §enil after the army, four loads fff gold 
for the General, and one to each of his captaina 
and soldiersj assuring him at the same time, that 
his further advance was impracticable, the roads 
being impassable aud the whole force of tlie empire 
interposed for its defence.* The present brought 
by the embassadors on this occasion, consistedof 
wrought gold, valued at three thousand pesos, 
Cortes received the messengers with every demon- 
stration of respect, rendered his tlianks to the king, 
for his present donation and his magnificent promi- 
ses; declaring, however, that he could not recede, 
without disobedience tohis sovereign; and protest-'' I 
ing, that he neither designed, nor would permit the 
smallest injury to the Mexican State; and that 
should the emperor, after hearing the message 
which he bore, and which h« could not communi- 
cate to any other, disapprove of the longer stay of 
the Spaniards in his dominions, they would witliout 
delay return to (heir native country, 

Tne panic terror of Monte/.uma grew so stronv 
under his ascetic devotion and the false oracles and 
new visions of his priests, that without waiting the 
issue of his last embassy, he convoked a. council 
consisting of the king of Tezcuco, his brother Cu- 
itlahuatzin, and other chief persons of his court. 
CoitIahnat7,in maintained the advice he had former- 
ly given, that the strangers should be turned from 
uieir purpose, at all hazards, by persuasion, or by 
force; whilst Cacamatzin contended for the proprie- 
ty of receiving them, as embassadors, alleging that 

• The ordinarj loscl of a Mcilcan porter wai fifty Spaniih 
ponnds or eighl bimdi-ccl ounces; from this dala, Clarigero ei- 
timatea, ihal the value of ihe gold ofTereil by Monteiuma oa 
lUa occasion, exceeded three roiUioas of BequioB,— more thin 
mi nuUioDi of doUsrfr-s nun which he aurel? coulil not hara 
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the king had power lo crush them, at his pleasure, 
should they become dangerous to tJie state. The 
irresolute and mutable monarch again changed his 
purpose; and adopting the advice of liis nephew, 
Bent him with a new invitation to Cortes to ad- 
vance. 

XVni. Having dismissed the embassadors, the 
Spaniah General moved witli his troops t'romlthuaico 
to Amaquemecan and Tlalmanalco, two cities about 
nine miles distant from each other, situated near 
the base of the mountain.* The first, then con- 
tained with the adjacent hamlet, above two thoa- 
sand inhabitants. The chiefs of these places wai- 
ted on Cortes, with a. small present of gold and 
some slaves, giving utterance to bitter complaints 
Kgainst tlie oppressio-n of Montezuma, and finallv 
acceded to the confeJeracy which had been formed, 
by the other nations against ids power. Thus, Cor- 
tes discovered, that the discontent which had de- 
stroyed the strength of tlie empire at the extremi- 
ties was also corrupting its very heart; and the 
nearer he approached tlie capital, his own force in- 
creased, like the current of a river, by auxiliary 
Btreama, as it flows on to its estuary. 

XIX. From Tlalmanalco, tlie army marched to 
Aiotzinco, a village on the southern shore of the 
lake of Chaico, where it remained during the 
night On the following morning, when about to 
depart, the General was informed that the king of 
Tezcuco, was approaching liis quarters and request- 
ed that he would await his visit. The barbaric 
splendour of this dependent monarch amazed the 
Spaniards. He was borne on the shoulders of eight 

■ Amaqueroconn, lollcd liy the Spanisrcla Mecamcm, ia Eon- 
founded by Solia with Ajolzineo. It was never aitunled, m he 
«js, on tliB boriler of the lake, Init at twelve miles diataniB 
from itj on the aide or the rnouotai" T. ;.nf -.™~™...> i— — 
«id«rabk' Tillage. Cluvigero. 
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nobles, in a ina^niliceot litter adoroed witli greea 
plumes, aod enriched with jewels set in branched 
columns i>f solid gold; a splendid retinue of Mexi- 
can and Tezcucaii nobility surrounded himj and 
when he alighted from his palanquin, Iiis servants 
preceded lnm_, industriously removing whatever 
might oflend his feet or his sight. He entered the 
hall where Cortes awaited him with an air of ma- 
iest;-, seated himself deliberately, and then polite- 
Ir congratulated the General and his officers on 
their happy arrival, and expressed the pleasure 
which his uncle enjoyed in forming an amicaole con- 
nection with the mightiest monarch of the East: buC 
he exaggerated the difficulties of reaching the court, 
and earnestly sought to deter Cortes from proceed- 
ing thither. Perceiving his efforts to be fruitlesa, 
hts auditor pleading the commands of his own so* 
vereign, to Uie contrary; he remarked, that in that 
case, they should meet at Court; and graciously 
took his leave, but delegated some of the nobles 
who attended him, to escort Cortes on his journey. 

XX. The city of Cuitlahnac, to which they nest 
proceeded, though small, appeared the most beau- 
tiful which the Spaniards had yet seen. , It was 
founded on a small island in the lake of Chalco, 
and communicated with the main land by two 
causeways, one from the south, of two mUes in 
length, and the other from the north of somewhat 
greater longitude. The chief magistrate of this 
city, also, complained, in secret, to Cortes, of the 
tyranny of the king of Mexico, joined himself to 
the confederacy against him,- and betrayed the con- 
etemation into wluch the oracles of the gods, the 
phenomena in the heavens and the success of the 
Spanish arms had thrown Montezuma. 

XXT. On the road to latapalapan, Cortes was 
much gratified by the visit of Tslilxochitl, the in- 
surant prince of Acolhuacan, who having been 
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reconciled to his brother Coanacoty.in, appeared 
with him ia tlie Spanish camp and invited tlie Ge- 
neral to Tezcuco, whither, in onier to improve the 
advantages which might probably result from the 
friendahip of these princes he promptly repaired. 
Ixlilxochitl, here, explained to him more at length 
hispretensions to the throne, and his causes of com- 
plaint against his brother Cacamatzin and the king 
of Mexico. Cortes promised to put him in pos- 
aession of the crown as soon as he had finished hia 
negotiations at Mexico, and, without delaying at 
Tezcuco, marched onwards to Iztapalapan. 

XXII. Iztapalapan was a large and Ijeautiful 
city, near the point of the small peninsula, between 
the lakes of Chalco on the south, and Tezcuco on 
the north, from which a road of seven miles in 
length, over the lake, led to the island of Mexico. 
It contained at this period, more than twelve tliou- 
sand houses, upon the peninsula and several con- 
tiguous islands. The city was governed by Cuit- 
lajiuatzin, brother of Montezuma and his immedi- 
ate successor to tlie crown of Mexico, who with 
another brother, Matlatzincatzin, Governor of the 
city of Cojohuacan, received Cortes, with great 
ceremony and magnificence. We give a further 
description of thispleasant city in the words of 
Bemal Diaz. "They, (tiie princes,) conducted 
us to our lodgings there, m palaces magnificently 
built of stone, and the timber of which was cedar, 
with spacious courts and apartments furnished with 
canopies of finest cotton. After having contem- 
plated these noble edifices we walked through the 
gardens which were admirable to behold, from the 
variety of beautiful and aromatic plants, and the 
numerous alleys filled with fruit trees, roses, and 
various flowers. Tivere was also a lake of the 
clearest water which communicated with the grand 
lake of Mexico by a channel cut for the purposo. 
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capable of admitting the largest canoes. The 
whole was ornamented ivitlt works of art, painted 
and admirably plaatered and whitened, and it was 
rendered more dultchtful by nurahera of beautiful 
birds. When 1 beheld the scenes that were around 
me, I thought within myself, that this was the gar- 
den of the world! This pEace, was at the time of 
which I am speaking, with one half the honses ia 
the water and the other half on dry landj but a]i 
is destro^edj and that which was a lake, ia now a 
tract of fields of indian corn, and bo entirely al- 
tered that the natives themselves could hardly iixow 
it"* 

XXIII. On the nest day the Spaniards marched 
by the road of Iitapalapan, which was intersected . 
by small canals over which they passed by conve- 
nient drawbridges.t After having passed in view rf 
Mexicaltzinco, Colhuacan, Huitzitopocho, Coiohn- 
acan and Mixcoac, cities, al 1 situated on the shorea 
of the lake, they arrived at a place called Xoloc, 
where the causeway of Iztapalapan united with 
that of Cojohuacan. In the angle, which ia not 
more than half a league distant from the capital, 
stood a bastion with two small towers, surrounded 
by a wail more than ten feet high, with battlements, 
two entrances, and a drawbndgc. — A place most 
memorable in the history of Mexico, from having 
been the camp of the Spanish General, during the 
siege of the city. Here, the army halted to re- 
ceive the compliments of more than a thousand 
Mexican nobles, uniformly dressed, who in passing 
the Spanish General saluted him in the usual mode, 
by touching; the earth and kissing the hand. The 
march of tlie Spaniards was beset by an immense , 
mcourse of people. The dyke, the shore, the 
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lake itself, was covered with people, all anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the Teules^ or divinilies, who 
had so strangely descended upon them. But the 
reflections of the Spaniards upon this occasion were 
not of the most pleasing character. They called 
to mind the attempts already made, ana which 
were ascribed to Montezuma, for their destruction, 
and the predictions of their allies, that they were 
marching to Mexico as victims for sacrifice; and 
ibey could not but perceive, that the destruction of 
the bridges behind them would effectually cut off 
tiieir retreat and leave them isolated on a narrow 
dyke, exposed to all the machinations of their ene- 
mies. In this situation we can readily pardon the 
vanity of Diaz when he exclaims, ^^ And now, let 
who can, tell me, where are men in this world to 
be found, except ourselves, who would have hazar- 
ded such an attempt?" 

XXiy. From the point of Xoloc, the army re- 
Bumed its march after the delay of an hour, preser- 
ving the strictest order of battle. A short distance 
from the city Cortes was informed of the approach 
of Montezuma himself, and soon after his harbin- 
Bcrs came in sight There appeared first two hun- 
dred persons in a uniform dress, with large plumes 
of feathers, alike in fashion, marching two and two, 
in deep silence, barefooted, with their eyes fixed 
on the ground. These were followed by a compa- 
ny of higher rank, in their most showy apparel, in 
the midst of whom was Montezuma, on a chair or 
litter, covered with plates of gold, and borne on 
the shoulders of his principal nobles, whilst others 
carried a canopy or curious workmanship, which 
defended him from the sun. The monarch wore, 
suspended from his shoulders, a mantle adorned 
witK jewels of gold and precious stones; on his 
head a light crown of the same materials, and on 
his feet shoes of gold, tied with strings of leather. 
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studded with goIU and gems. Immediately prece- 
diDE him, mar(.hed three officers with rods oT gold 
in their hands, which they raised on high, at inter- 
vals, and at (hat signal all the people bowed their 
heads and hid their faces as unworthy to look on so 
great a oriace. When he drew near, Cortes dis- 
mounteJ, advancing towards him with officious 
haste, and ia a respectful posture. At the same 
time Montezuma alighted from his palanquin, and 
supported by tlie king of Tezxuco, and the Gover- 
nor of Iztapalapan, approached witli a slow and 
stately pace, his attendants covering the way with 
cotton carpets, that he mi^t not touch the ground. 
The principal parties saluted each other with pro- 
found reverence, each after the fashion of his coun- 
try. This espresBion of veneration from inferiors 
towards those who were above them in rank, ap- 
peared such amazing condescension in a proud mo- 
narch, who scarcely deigned to consider the rest of 
mankind of the same species as himself, that hia 
subjects were more firmly convinced that the per- 
eons before whom he thus humbled himself were, 
indeed Teules, or beings of a superior nature. At 
this interview, tittle else passed than the compli- 
ments of salutation and the interchange of presents, 
in which Cortes received for strings of coloured 
glass, some necklaces of mother of pearl, from 
which hung many craw fish, very artfully wrought 
in gold. Montezuma charged prmce Cuitlahuatzin 
to conduct Cortes to his dwelling, and retired him- 
self with the king of Tezcuco to his palace. 

XXV. After the emperor had retired, the army 
pursued t!ie road of Iztapalanan, to the soufhera 
^te of the great temple, and thence through the 
city, the distance of a mile and a half, to the pa- 
lace destined for its reception. Here Montezuma 
awaited the arrival of Cortes; and taking him by 
tiic hand, seated him on a sofa, similar in form to 
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a modern altar, covered with embroidery, and 
placed in a hall hung with cotton hangings embroi- 
dered with gold and gems$ and havine in all re- 
spects provided for the accommodation of his guest, 
he took leave of him with the most courteous po- 
liteness. "You are now," said he, " Malintzin,* 
with your brothers in your own house; refresh your- 
self after your fatigue, and be happy until my re- 
turn, "t The quarters allotted to the Spaniards 
had been the palace of Axajacatl, the father of 
Montezuma, it was surrounded by a stone wall 
with towers, at proper distances, serving for defence 
as well as ornament, and the apartment and courts 
were sufficiently large to accommodate the Span- 
iards and their Indian allies, amounting, servants 
and women inclusive, to several thousands in num- 
ber. The greatest neatness and propriety reigned 
throughout; the chambers were provided with 
couches and pillows of rushes, and coverlets of fine 
cotton, the walls were tapestried with the saHie ma- 
terial of various colours, and the floors carpetted 
with mats. The first care of the General was to 
take precautions for his security; planting his ar- 
tillery so as to command the avenues which led to 
the palace; and appointing a numerous guard with 
instructions to observe the like vigilant discipline 
as if in sight of an enemies camp.:|: 

• By^^s name Cortes was known to the Mexicans. It was a 
eorraption of the word Marina, and may be rendered Marina's 
man. 

t November 8th, 1519. 

I Solis. Diaz. Herrera. Clavi^ro. Cortes. Robertson. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I Description of the city of Mexico* •••!!. JHon- 
tezuma^s second ^ visit to Cortes — His mmM" 
cence-^^His speech* •••III. Reply of Cortes* •••Vf^ 
Cortes visits the Ktng^^ttempts to convert him 
to the christian faiths •••Y. l^sits the cUy and 
its fortifications* * • • VI. .prehensions of Cortes 
'^He resolves to seize the King** ••\\l. Triai 
and execution of Quauhpopoco and his officers 
for resisting Escalante****YTil. Motives of Cor- 
tes^ severity* ***IX. Insurrection planned oy CJa- 
canuttzin^^His arrest — Cortes builds vessels on 
the lake****X.. He requires formal submission of 
the Mexican monarch and nobles to the Spanish 
crown* ***Xl, Demands tribute-^Divisum of 
the treasure acquired* •**XII. New attempt of 
the Spaniards to introduce the christian f aim* 
••••XIII. Tlie Mexicans combine to expel the 
Spaniards — Tlie King requires their departure* 
••••XIV. Cortes is informed of the arrival of a 
fleet on the coast-^nd that it was sent by Tij- 
lasques****Xy. Arrival of the expedition under 
Narvaez — IRs agents are made prisoners and 
sent to Cortes* ***XVh Extraordinary difficulties 
and resources of Cortes* ***XVIL jyiarvaez 
marches to Chempocdla* ***XV111. Cortes resolves 
to attack him-^Leaves Alvarado in command 
at Mexico* ***XIX. Battle of Chempoalla and 
victory over Narvaez. 

I. The course of our labours has already given 
us occasion to describe most of the remarkable ob- 
lects in the city of Mexico. We shall, consequent- 
ly, notice here, only, such matters of genera] in- 
terest, as have not before required our particular 
ll"^ 
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attention; a knowledge nf wliich will better enable 
the reader to understand the events of tbe memo- 
rable siege of the ill fated capital. 

The city of Mexico was, then, situated, on a 
small island, in the lake of Te?.cuco, fifteen miles 
west from the city of Tezcnco, and four east from 
Tlacopan. It was united to the main land by three 
great causeways of atone and earth, raised in the 
&ke; that of l2.ta[>alapan, on the south, seven 
miles, that of Tlacopan on tlie west, two miles, and 
tiiat of Tepejacac on tlie north, three miles in 
length.* Beside these, another dyke sustained 
the aqueduct of Chalpotepec. The circumference 
of the city, exclusive of the suburbs, measured tea 
miles, and the number of dwellings has been va- 
riously estimated, from sixty to one hundred and 
twenty thousand.! It was divided into four quar- 
ters; and each quarter into several districts; the 
Mexican names of which, are preserved among the 
descendants of the Indiana. The dividii^ lines of 
the quarters were the four roads leading from the 
Mtesof the greater temple. After its umon with 
the city, Tlatelolco wade a fifth grand division, 
lying on the north-west Around the city vrere 
many dykes and reservoirs, for collecting water 
when necessary} and within it, so many canals, 
that scarce any part was unapproachable by water. 
The principal streets were broad and straight, 
paved and free from water; whilst others were 
mere canals, passable by boats only, and bordered 
by terraces; sometimes serving as quays, at oth^s, 
for small gardens, filled with fruit trees, or gay uid 
fragrant flowers. Tlic houses, except those of the 
poor, had generally balconies with parapets, and 

" Thi« aciount of ihe causeways is from ClsTigCTO, foun 
vhicii Dr. Hobtrtson has corrected the emmecos aeamptiaD 
^Ten in the first edilloDa of hl» woA. ' 

t aeeVoLUI, pageSI. 
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same, battlements and towera which gave to them a 
defeasive character, similar to that oT the temples. 
Besides ttie market of Tlatelolco, alreadj descri- 
bed,* there were smaller ones distributed through- 
out the citj; and public gardens ornamented with 
lakes and fountains added much to its health and 
beauty. The many and great buildings neatly 
vhitened and polished, the hoftj towera of the tem- 
ples rising in various quarters, the silver lake and 
canals, the verdant groves and gardens, when seen 
from the upper area of the greater temple, formed 
a scene so lovely, that the Spaniards were never 
weary of gazing upon it. 

11. Montezuma, whose hospitality and curiosity 
alike led him to observe hla guests, paid them, on 
the evening of their arrival, another visit, with leaf 
state than in the morning, yet, accompanied by 
many of his nobles. His munificence, which ap- 
pears to have been truly royal, was conspicuous oa 
this occasion. Upon his entrance he presented the 
Spanish General, with maTiv curious pieces of 
wrought gold, silver and featners, and more than 
five uiousand very fine dresses of fine cotton; and 
after his depaiture, having informed himself of 
the rank and condition of his companions, he 
sent to each o£Scer, some wrought gold, and three 
bales of fine feather dresses, and to each private 
soldier, two bales of cotton garments. Having sea- 
ted himself and placed Cortes by his side, the mo- 
narch intemiptcu the grateful acknowledgments ^ 
tiie latter, by a speech, which if authenhcally re- 
ported, bears evidence at once, of the intellectual 
cultivation, policy and courtesy his nation had at- 
tained. 

"Before you deliver to me, illustrious captain, 
and valiant atrangers, the embassy with which yon 

" Vol. in. page 330. 
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are charged, it is proper that we should remove 
from our minds the false impressions which vagrant 
rumour commonly preceding truth, and always 
obscurine her, may have made. I have been re- 
presented to you as one of the immortal sods, whose 
nature and whose power extended to me heavens. 
My wealth has been grossly exaggerated, until the 
walls and roofs of my palaces have been converted 
into gold. I have been denounced to you as a 
haughty and cruel tyrant, unjust, and impious. 
But neither of these representations are true. This 
frail flesh, (raising the skin of his arm,) betrays my 
mortality nothwithstanding the nobleness of my 
Inrth and the elevation of my rank. My riches are 
great, but as you perceive my palaces are not of 
gold. The complaints you have heard of my in- 
justice are the false accusations of my enemies or 
rebellious subjects, who term the lawful exercise of 
the supreme authority, tyranny; and call that ciniel, 
which is but the wholesome ngour of justice." 

** The reports, respecting yourselves, have not 
been less wild and delusive. You have been de- 
picted to us, as terrible divinities, mounted on beasts 
of tremendous size and fierceness, who wielded 
the lightning, and ruled the elements — ^as monsters, 
cast up by the sea, — as men, tormented by an in- 
satiable thirst of gold, for the gratification of which 
you have deserted your own country; addicted to 
sensuality, and so gluttonous, that each consumed 
more than ten of our people. But we are now 
disabused of these errors. We perceive, that 
though differing from us in complexion and beard, 
you are like us mortal, — that the beasts which obey 
you are only stags larger than, and somewhat diffe- 
rent in shape from, ours — that, the pretended thun- 
der and lightning, is nothing more than the dis- 
charge from shooting tubes,* which though more 

• Cerbottane, see vol, iii. page 327. 
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ingenious and powerful tban tliose we employ, are 
like them, artificial. We have also learned, tliat 
you are kind and generous; these qualitiea are in- 
compatible with covet6usneBS; that you are patient 
under misfortune, and indisposed to severity, unless 
your anger be justly provoked; and that you use 
your dreadful arms only in personal defence." 

"Dismissing from my mind, therefore, all false 
conceptions in your regard, I accept witii pleasure 
the embassy from your great monarch; 1 rejoice la 
his friendship and voluntarily submit my kmgdom 
to his obedience; since, the period seems to have 
arrived, foretold by our ancestors, when certain 
men from the east, differing from us in habits and 
caatoms, should arrive, to claim possession of this 
country. We are not the original people of this 
land. Nor is it many years since our ancestors 
came hither from the regions of the north; and wo 
have ruled our subjects, but as tiie viceroys of Quet- 
zalcoatl, our god and king." 

III. The reply of Cortes, to this entraordlnaty 
speech, was in all respects judicious; and had his 
subsequent conduct been equally wise and mode- 
rate, according to some historians, he might, have 
reduced this wide empire to the dominion of his 
master and established the reJio^on of the cross, 
without the crimes and desolation, which are now 
justly ascribable to him.* Bat, he liad already no 
doubtful testimony of the hypocrisy and vncdla- 
tion of the king, and of his resolution to get rid of 
the troublesome invaders, by any means; and we 
may therefore, safely infer, that, the sincerity, was 
equal on either part. The General thanked the - 
monarch, for tiie singular kindness he had hitherto 
displayed, and for the favorable opinion he now 
expressed towards the Spaniards. He had been 

• See Aeosla, book rii. obap. 2S. ClarigeM, book 'a. 
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into the sanctuaries was granted, after a consaUa- 
tion of the priests. Having beheld the horrors 
which surrounded the terrible Huitzilopochtli and 
the subordinate deities, and revolted from the 
stench of human gore, with which the walls were 
every where stained, he, could not refrain from 
aeain remonstrating in energetic terms a^nst the 
abominations of such a worship. The king recei- 
ved bis remarks, with evident displeasure and de- 
clared, had he supposed the General would have 
spoken disrespecttuily of his gods j hs would not 
have suffered nim to behold them. CfdHes apolo- 
gized, and respectfully took his leave. *< Go in 
peace," said Montezuma, ^^but I must remain to 
appease the anger of our divinities whom you have 
provoked by your blasphemies," Thougn grossly 
superstitious, this prince was not intolerant H!e 
cheerfully gave permission to the Spaniards to build 
within their quarters, a chapel, for their worship^ 
and to raise in the principal court a gigantic cross^ 
whence, Cortes ardently looked forward to the dm>- 
ment, when he should convert the very sanctuaiy 
of Huitzilopochtli into a christian temple. 

Vi. In his survey of the city, Cortes saw much 
reason to regret the rash confidence with which he 
had entered it He perceived, that in this singu- 
larly situated town, tne destruction of the bridges 
over the causeway would leave him exposed to a 
myriad of enemies, against whom, even at this mo- 
ment his best defence consisted in the favor of the 
prince and the superstition of the people. The 
former was proverbially precarious, and the latter 
might be as effectually used against him as it now 
operated for him. Already had the result of the 
battle withEscalante, impaired the influence of the 
Spaniards with the Indians around Villa Rica^ and 
should the vulgar cease to believe them immortal 
and invincible, their fate might be at once sealed 



safety, and his audacious Bpirit guided by a Bound 
and Bure judgment iettleJ upon a plan, which to 
any other mind would have seemed desperate. He 
resolved to make himself master uf the person of 
Montezuma, and to contine him in the Spanish 
quarters. The prohabilitiea of this bold plan had 
been well weighed, Montezuma, it was obvious, 
had a greater love of life than of empire; 
and he, who had power to deprive him i^ 
the one, might confidently direct his disposition of 
the other. No danger was to be apprehended from 
a sudden indignation of the people, since their ha- 
bitual and superstitious reverence for the monarch 
rendered tliem altogether submiaaive to his com- 
mds. 



1 



Having firmly resolved upon the measure, 
submitted it to a council of his captaij 



of his captains, and a fev 
of his most approved soldiers; comniunioating at 
the same time, the death of Escalante and his con> 
viction tliat this event already known to the la- 
dians, hail diminislied their respectj which vap 
obvious from tlie decreased quantity of food w»- 
plied, and the reluctance of their service. Tbe 
timid were startled by die proposition; but, tbfi 
intelligent and resolute, saw at once, that it prei- 
sentcd the only prospect oF safety, and they cor- 
dially united in iJie determination, instantly, to 
make the attempt. At his usual hour of visilii^ 
Montezuma, Cortea went to the palace accompa^ 
nied by Alvarado, Sandoval, Lugo, Velasques ds 
Leon and Davila, five of his principal officers, and' 



as many trusty soldi 
lowed, not in regulr 



ordi 



Thirty chosen men ^i^ I 

but sauntering at at 



distance, as if actuated by no otiier motive than I 
curioaityj small parties were posted at proper 
terrals, in all the streets leading fi-om the ^pau 
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QUMrtan to the Court; and the remainder of his 

a p§f with the Tlascalan allies, were under arms 
yfo sal] J forth at the first alarm.* Cortes 
and bis companions were admitted without sus- 
pkion; the Mexicans retiring as usual out of re- 
fpect The king received wem, with more than 
his wonted kindness; presented one of his daugh- 
ters to tiie General, and distinguished females of 
his court to his attendants. The former, however, 
addressed the monarch in a tone very different 
from that he had hitherto used; reproaching him as 
tiie cause of the assault made upon the Spaniards 
by one of his o£Eicers and demanding public repara- 
tion for the death of one of his companions, sup- 
pressing from policy, the knowledge he possessed 
of the rate of Escal ante and others. Montezuma 
was confounded at this unexpected accusation; but 
eamesdy protested his own innocence and proffer- 
ed to surrender Quauhpopoca and his accomplices 
to tiie justice of the Spaniards; delivering to two 
of his courtiers a jewel from his arm, which 
was the substitute for a seal, and evidence of his 
peremptory command for their arrest* Cortes re- 
plied, with seeming complaisance, that the protes- 
tation left no doubt on his own mind; but that 
something more was necessar^r to satisfy his follow- 
ers, who would never be convinced, that Montezu- 
ma did not harbour hostile intentions against them, 
unless he consented to take up his residence in the 
Spanish quarters, where he should be served and 
honoured, as in his present [jalace. At this extra- 
ordinary proposal, trie astonished monarch, beheld 
all the evds ne had dreaded, about to fall upon him. 
Terror and indignation, for a time, rendered him 
mute; but at length the latter prevailing, he ex- 
claimed) "That persons of his rank were not ac- 

* Robertson. Solis. Clavigero. 
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customed, yoluntuilj to 
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his subjects would not safer ndi 
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resort to force, endeavoured whawt^tm 

and intimidate him. Tbe altercatjoa bea 
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Leon, equall J bold and 
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• B. Diaz My*, Atft bt uff9<0C u Ixrwa. •• f*^*^** 
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quarters to the Court; anil the remainder of his 
troops, witli the Tlaacalan allies, were uader arms 
rea^ to sally forth at the first alarm.* Cortes 
and his companions were admitted without sus- 
picion; the MeiicaQs retirin" as usual out of re- 
spect. The king received them, with more than 
his wonted kindness; presented one of his dau^- 
tera to the General, and distinguished females of 
his court to his attendants. The former, however, 
addressed the monarch in a tone very different 
from that he had hitherto used; reproaching him as 
the cause of the assault made upon the Spaniards 
by one of his officers and demanding public repara- 
tmn for the death of one of his companions, sup- 
preBsing from policy, the knowledge he possessed 
of the late of Escalante and others. Montezuma 
was confounded at this unexpected accusation; bat 
earnestly protested his own innocence and proffer- 
ed to surrender Quauhnopoca and his accomplices 
to the justice of tlie Spaniards; delivering to two 
of his coortiera a jewel from his arm, which 
was the substitute for a seal, and evidence of his 
peremptory command for their arrest. * Cortes re- 
plied, with seeming complaisance, that the protes- 
tation left no doubt an his own mind; but that 
something more was necessary to satisfy his follow- 
ers, who would never be convinced, that Montezu- 
ma did not harbour hostile intentions against them, 
nnle^ he consented to take up his residence in the 
Spanish quarters, where he should be served and 
honoured, as in his present [lalace. At this extra- 
ordinary proposal, the astonished monarch, beheld 
all the evils he had dreaded, about to fall upon him. 
Terror and indignation, for a time, rendered him 
mate; but at length the latter prevailing, he ex- 
claimed, "That persons of his rank were not ac- 
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customed, voluntarily to surreniler theui8elTe§ pn- 
Hners; and were he decracled enough to aubinif, 
his subjects would not suffer such an affront, to be 
offered to their sovereign." Cortes unwilling ti> ■ 
resort to force, endeavoured alternately to sooth 
and intimidate him. Tlie altercation became warm} 
and having continued for along time, Velaaqnesde 
Jicon, equally bold and impetuous, cried out with 
impatience, "we waste time in vain! seize him 
instantly, and if he resist stab him to the heart" 
The tlireatening voice and fierce gesture of the 
truculent soldier, scared the timid king, and he ea- 
gerly demanded of Marina what the furious sranger 
said. "I Prince," she replied, "as your subject 
desire your happiness, but as the confident of these 
men, know their secrets and their character. If 
yoa condescend to do what they require, you will 
be treated with all the honour due to your royal 
person; bu^ if you persist in your refusal, your 
life will be in danger." The unhappy prince saw 
that this was indeed true; and, should he call for - 
his guards, that, he would inevitably be slain be- 
fore they could reach him. He, therefore, in great 
trepidation and agony of spirit exclaimed, " I con- 
fide myself to you; let us depart, let us depart, 
unce it is the will of the gods."* 

His equipage being prepared, he declared to hia 
attendants, that reasons of state required he should 
spend some days with the strangers, and command- 
ed them to proclaim his resolution throughout the 
city. Astonished and afilicted, his officers did not 

E resume to question the will of their master; but 
ithed in tears, they bore him in silent pomp to his 
prison. When the people beheld their emperor, 
thus, in the power of the Spaniards, who under 

* B. Diaz Bajs, that he oHeiwl to Cortes, hia legilinule ion 
uid two daughters, la bonagea o( bis faith, bat that the}' vera 
v^^MMil bj Gonca, 
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pretence of respect, marched cluse around liia lit- 
ter, they broke forth into transports of grief and 
rage, threatening his captors witli immediate de- 
struction. But, when Montezuma, with a cheer- 
fal countenance waved hie hand, the tumult was 
bushed, and upon his declaration, tliat, he went 
Toluntarily to reside a short space of time witli his 
new friends, the multitude accustomed to revere 
the slightest intimation uf their sovereign's pleasure, 
quietly retired. 

Thus, was a powerful prince seized by a few 
strangers, in the midst of his capital, at noon-day, 
and carried olTaa a pri^ner, without opposition or 
bloodshed.* History contains no parallel to this 
event, either with respect to the temerity of the at- 
tempt or the success of its execution. And were 
not all its circumstances autlienticated, by unques- 
tionable evidence, they would appear so wild and 
extravagant, as to surpass the probability which 
should be preserved even in lictitmus narration.t 

Montezuma was received in the Spanish quarters 
with all the respect due to his rank. He was at- 
tended by his ovra domestics, and served with his 
usual state. His prbcipal officers had free access 
t» him, and he carried on his government as if at 
perfect liberty. And whilst the Smnish soldiera 
were commanded to guard him with diligence, every 
instance of disrespect was punished with great se- 
Terity. In his confinement, the king sometimes 
amused himself by games of address with Cortes 
and Alvarado, in which he was frequently a volun- 
tary loser, that he might have an opportunity of 
eiercising his liberality. On one occasion he thus 
gave away unwrought goltl weighing one hundred 
and sixty ounces. This prodigality seemed bound- 

* Eieht dija kfter the eutrj oT Ihe Spuniords iato Mexico, 
t B.DiHz. SuliiL ClcTigera. Robenaon. 
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less. The Spaniards had observed in their qitar- i 
fers, a suite of ciiambers, the entrance of which, * 
had receDtly been walled up. Upon opening it *, 
they discovered it to be the depository of the trea- 
sures of the father of Montezuma, consisting of 
religious images, and many \rorks of gold, gema, 
cotton and feathers. Cortes, on one occasion of 
the king's generosity, informed him, that some 
knavish soldiers had stolen from these chambers^ 
several pieces of gold, which he would imme- 
diately cause them to restore. " Provided," s(ud 
the king, " they do not touch the images of the 
gods, nor the utensils destined to fJieir worship, 
Qiey may take what else they please." The art- 
ful and avaricious Spaniard thus gained possession 
of this considerable treasure.* 

VII. But, to be plundered by his host, was the 
least of the captive's humiliation. Quauhpopoca, 
his son, and fifteen other noblesjt who served under 
him, were brought prisoners to the capital, and de- 
livered to Cortes, that he might inquire into tha 
nature of their crime and determine thar punish- 
ment. Tliey were formally tried by a Spanish 
court martial; and though they pleaaed the com- 
mands of their lawful sovereign in opposing the in- 
vaders of their country, they were condemned to 
be burned alive. Tins atrocious sentence was im- 
mediately executed, in front of the principal pa- 
lace of the king} and the fuel of the pde was com- 
posed of the weapons collected in the royal maga- 
zines for the public defence. A vast multitude, 
beheld in silent astonishment, this sacrifice of >, 
distinguished and patriotic warrior, for a noble act 
of duty, and the destruction of the arms, which, ■ 
the nation had provided for avenging public wTongt, 



tiurtaon. says five, Dbz and Clavigero fiflMD. 
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Tbe Spaniards, however, were not Batisfied with 
taking vengeance on the InatrumcDt of the alleged 
crime, but resolved, that, its author should alao 
participate in its punishment Berore Quauhpopo- 
ca was led fortli, Cortes repaired to the apartment 
of Montexama, with, some of his oflicers and a 
soldier carrying fetters. Ajfiproaching the monarch, 
with a stem countenance, he informed him of the 
&te to which his agents had been condemned; and 
that as thej had cliarged him with being the cause, 
it was necessary that he, also, should atone for his 
guilt Then turning away abruptly without waiting 
replj, he commanded the soldiers to put the chains 
upon his legs. The orders were instantly execu- 
ted. The disconsolate; king, triuned up in the 
belief that his person -was sacred and inviolable, 
and considering this profanation of it as the pre- 
lude of immediate death, broke out into loud la- 
mentations and complaints. His attendants speech- 
less with horror, fell at his feet, bathing them with 
their tears; and bearing up his fetters in their hands 
endeavoured with nfncious tenderness to lighten 
their pressure. Nor did their grief and desponden- 
cy abate, until Cortes returned from the execution, 
and with a cheerful countenance, ordered the 
shackles to be removed. As Montezuma's spiritshad 
sunk with unmanly dejection, so they now, rose 
into indecent joy; and with an uubecominn; transi- 
tion, he passed, at once, from the anguish of despair 
to transports of gratitude, and expressions of fond' 
ness towards his deliverer.* 

Historians have found some difficulty in reconci- 
ling these presumptuous, cruel and apparently wan- 
ton acts, with other parts of Cortes' conduct, and 
have supposed that they proceeded from tlie intou- 
cation of success. But we think we behold in 

* Solii. Benud Diaz. Claiigero. Bobertaon. 
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tbeact as in his other daring acU the same inotive 
principle. He had disclaimed, thougli feebl;, the 
uiriQitf, whilst he asserted the superioritj of his 
nature; and he demanded ol>edience from the lui- 
tioofl, aa a rieht not less due to that superiority, 
than to bis cnaracter of representative of the de- 
scendant of Quetzalcoatl. He saw Montezuma 
and his people, oppressed with gloomy Buperatition 
and dread, reci^oise this right, and he Lelieved, 
that ft magnanimous disregard of consequences, 
and a stem resolution to punish with die utmost se- 
verity, all injuries done to himself and his follow- 
ers were indispensable to maintain the opinions 
wlu<ii had so essentially served him. Hence the 
horrible slaughter at Clutlula, and the temenxioui 
seizure of the person of Montezuma; in which, a» 
well as in the late acts, Cortes acted upon calcula- 
tion, — the usual calculation of a hero; calmly mea- 
Buring the quantity of crime necessary to produce 
a given eifect The soundness of his judgment 
was obvious in the results. For, although he, im- 
mediately after this outrage to the monarch, gave 
him permission to go abroad, he made no effort to 
free tiimself from ijpanish thraldom. During the 
ensuing sis months that Cortes remained in Mexi- 
co, he continued in the Spanish quarters apparent- 
ly as tranquil as if his residence there had been of 
cnoice; and when on a visit to the temple, or on 
hunting escursions beyond tlie lake, a guard of a 
few Spaniards were sufficient to assure his return. 
Thus Cortes had attained more extensive authority 
m tbe Mexican empire, than, he would have ac- 
quired in a long course of time by open force. 
Adopting the policy, so much boasted in modem 
times, of ruling a state through the magistrates 
and forms of government already establisliedf he 
exercised more absolute swaj in the name of ano- 
ther than he could have done in his own. 
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IX. The people subjugated bj the same super- 
stition, and over-awed by the commanda of tneir 
emperor, made no attempt tfl deliver him from con- 
finement But, all were not thus servile. Caca- 
matZiin, in the vigour <if his age, entertained send- 
ments more becoming his birth and his station. He 
reproached his uncle with his submission to the ar- 
rMjant strangers, and endeavoured to arouse Irim to 
a due consideration of what he owed to the empire 
and to himself, and to make an effort to shake off 
the diagracerul yoke. Failing to escite him to 
honorable action, he resolved himself to take up 
arms in defence of his country, his retidionand his 
throne. Unfortunately for hia success, ne was un- 
popular in his own kingdom of Acolhuacan, and 
to ijatriotism was viewed with distrust by the 
Mesicana. Hence,Corte9, when apprised of the de- 
signs of the prince, found means through the ^ency 
of Montezuma, to arrest him in his palace oiTez- 
cuco, and transport him a prisoner to Mexico. His 
crown was given to lus brother Cuicuitscatzin to 
the exclusion of Coanacotzin and Ixtlixochid, the 
next in order of descent. Soon after, the Spanish 
General also got into liis power the king of Tlaco- 
pan and the Governor of Iztapalapan and Cojohu- 
acan, brothers of Montezuma, two sons of the same 
monarch, the high priest of Mexico and other per- 
sons of the first distmction. But these were not his 
only precautions for security. It was necessary to 
have such command of the lake as to insure retreat, 
if expelled from the city, and the bridges or cause- 
ways should be broken up. This too,lie 



oars. 

AVhilst timber was being cut down and prepared 
near the lake, part of the naval stores was brought 
from Vera Cruz. With the assistance of the In- 
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rantines, which afforded a. frivolous arousement 
to die monarch and a valuable resuurcc to the Spa- 
ui§h commander. 

X. Montezuma h&d already made informal and 
vague acknowledgments of submission to the catho- 
lic king: But Cortes waa now encouraged to de- 
mand an open and ceremonii>ua expression of vas- 
salage by which Montezuma should dccl&re his 
crown to be holden of him as his superior, and hia 
dominions to be eubject to annual tribute. With 
this requisition, the most hum.iliating that could be 
made to a loftj spirit, the obsctjuious Montezuma 
complied. He convened the chief men of his em- 
igre, and in a solemn harangue reminding them of 
the traditions and prophecies relative to the arrival 
of a people, spning from tlie same etoclt as them- 
sdves, in order to take nossession of the supreme 
power, he declared his belief that the Soaoiards, 
were tliis promised race; that, therefore, he recog- 
nised the right of their monarch to govern toe 
Mexican empire; that he would lay his crown at 
his feet and obey him as a tributary. Tlie luttcT' 
ness of this avowal was apparent in the tears and 
sobs which accompanied iL It was received by 
the assembly, with mute astonishment, followed by 
a snllen murmur of sorrow and indignation, Om 
usual precursor of violence. Cortes foresaw the 
coming storm and seasonably averted it, by decla- 
ring, tnat his master designed not, to deprive Mon- 
tezuma of his tJirone, nor to make any innovation 
upon the laws and constitution of the empire. The 
act of submission and homage_ was executed with 
all the formalities the Spaniards chose to pre- 
scribe. 

XL Theimmediate consequence of this act, was 
ft demand on the part of Cortes, for a magnificent 
present from Montezuma to his sovereign; and after 
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hU eiample, his subjects brought in very liberal 
contributaons. The apaniarila now collected all 
tiie treasure which had been either voluntarily be- 
stowed upon them by Monteauma, or had been ex- 
torted from his subjects; and having melted the 
gold and silver, the value of these, exclusive of 
jewels and ornaments preserved for their workman- 
ship,* amounted to six hundred thousand pesos. 
The soldiers were impatient to have it divided. 
One fifth was set apart as the customary due of the 
King; another fifth to Cortes as commander-in- 
chief; and from the balance the sums supplied by 
Velasques, Cortes, and his officers for fitting out 
the expedition were then deducted. The remain- 
der was divided among the army, including the 
garrison of Vera Cruz, in proportion to the rank 
of its members. After so many defalcations, the 
share of a private soldier did not exceed an hun- 
dred pesos. This sum was so far below their ex- 
pectations, that some soldiers rejected it with scorn, 
and others murmured so loudly, that it required all 
the-address and no small portion of the literality of 
Cortes to appease them. The complaints of the 
army were not wholly destitute of foundation. The 
jwi/if or fifth of the crown, which had made no ad- 
vances, was a grievous tax, and the share of the 
General was enormously disproportionate to that 
of the soldier; — and some of Cortes' favorites had 
secretly appropriated to their own use several oma- 
ments of gold of great value.t 

The total sum amassed by the Spaniards, bears 
little proportion to the ideas that might be formed, 
from the descriptions given byhistonans,of the an- 
cient splendour of Mexico, or the production of 



• The aroughl Rold Ihtia pirscrreU waa tdliKiJ it $100,000 
t Manj of tho aoldiers al so appropriUed JEwuls to ibeir own 

■^ T'"'"' 8'''*'^""S "'")' eicited diu ciiv)', and overcame tha 

aim of Uie army of Nutkcz. 
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its mines In modem times. But it must be remem- 
bcreO that the precioua metals were not standards 
ol' value and were in request only for the fabrica- 
tion of ornaments and tnnkets, consecrated to the 
gods, or worn as marks of distinction by princes 
or eminent chiefs. The art of working the mines, 
with which the country abounded, was unknown; 
and the gold the natives possessed had been collect- 
ed, as in Hayti, by searching tlie sands of the ri- 
vers; and even this simple operation according to 
the report of those whom Cortes had commissioned 
to survey tlie richest provinces, was very unskil- 
fully performed. Silver being rarely found pure, 
and the art of refining it being little understood, 
the quantity of this metal was still leas considera- 
ble. Thus, though the Spaniards had exerted all 
their power, and often witn indecent rapacity, to 
gratify tlieir predominant passion; and though Mon- 
tc-z.uma had exhausted his treasures. In hopes of sa- 
tiating their thirst for gold, the product of both, 
which probably included a great part of the bullion 
in the empire, did notesceed the value above men- 

XIL Hitherto Cortes had owed his great success 
to his judicious use of the Mexican superstitions. 
Even uie priests who could not but tremble at the 
introduction of new gods, though anxious and 
watchful, were nuiescent, whilst nis most arro^nt 
pretensions did not run counter to the traditions 
they had taught the people, nor openly oppose the 
practices of their religion. Bui, Cortes and his 
companions were scarce less bigolted than the 
Mexicans; and the honours of martyrdom were in 
their estimatioD, only second to those of conquest. 

" B. Dim. Solia. Clavigero. Eobertson. 
Diax relates ihat the capUinB had chniai a( gold made for 
dicm by (he king's workmen, anrl thHt CortiM bad a scrrice of 
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With the zeal of a missionary, Cortes had fre- 

Siuently importuned Moiitez.uma to renounce hia 
alse gods and embrace the christian faith. But 
the monarch had been distin^islied for his piety 
from youth, and his regard tor his religion as hia 
faith in its truth, was ardent and sincere, ami Ite 
rejected witli unfeigned horror every proposition to 
change the worship of the nation. Yet, aa we 
have already observed, he was not intolerant; but 
had cheerfully acquieaced in the erection of a chris- 
tian chapel, and in the baptism and conversion of 
the women begaveto the Spaniards, including even 
his own daughter. Cortes finding his efforts inef- 
fectual to shake the constancy of Montezuma, be- 
came so much enraged at his obstinacy, that in a 
transport of zeal, he led oat his troops to throw 
down the idols in the great temple by force. But 
the priests taking arms in defence of their attars, 
and the people crowding with great ardour to sup- 
port them, his prudence induced him to desist from 
the attempt, after dislodging the idols from one of 
the shrines and placing in their stead an image of 
the Vii^n Mary.' 

XIII. From that moment, the Me^sicans, who 
had permitted the imprisonment of their sovereign, 
and suffered the exactions of the strangers withost 
a, stru^le, began to meditate means to expel or de- 
stroy them. The priests and nobles held frequent 
consultations with their monarch for this purpose. 
But as he juatly dreaded the consequences of vio- 
lence both to himself and his peopfe, he resolved 
to essay gentle means to effect their departure. 
Summoning Cortes to his presence, he observed, 
that, now, the purposes of his embassy were ac- 
complished, the gods had declared their will and 
hie subjects their desire, that he and liis followers 

• Cortei' Lett B. Km. Hcrrera. 



should immeJiately depart from tlie empire; de- 
claring in case of their refusal to complv» that ua- 
avoidable destruction would fall upon ttieir headh i 
The tenor of thia unexpected requisition, antl tl " 
determined tone in which it was uttered, left Ci 
tes no room to doubt, that it was the reaolt ol 
concert between tlie king and liia subjects; 
that seeming compliance might be indispensable 1 
his safety. He replied with great composure, thi 
he had already began to prepare for returning tj 
hisown country; but liaving destroyed the vei ' 
which brought him, some time was re<iuisite f 
building other ships. Woiltmen were immedia' 
proffered to him tor this purpose, and sol 
carpenters were appointed to superintend the w 
Cortes flattered himself, however, that during tt 
interval he should either find means to avert tl 
threatened danger or receive such reinforcemei 
as would enable him to disregard it. 

XIV. Almost nine months had elapsed sb 
Portecarrero and Montejo, had sailed with Ms d 
patches for Spain, andhea.waited their return wift^ 
anxious impatience, expecting that they would bria^l 
him troops, or at least a conHrmatioQ of hh autho-v 
rity and proceedings, which would enable him tarn 
recruit them in the islands. Without this, the ds> 1 
ring adventurer wlio had attained the command of | 
an empire, was in danger of the doom of a traitor, r 
His agents had disobeyed his instructions; Monto- 1 
jo, taking advantage of the illness of his com- 1 
panion, had compelled Alaminos, the pilot, to put I 
info a port m Cuba, under pretence of getting pro- ■ 
\-isions from his estate at El Marien, whence b*! 
sent advices to Velasques.* Had this circumstanott 1 
been known to Cortes, his anxiety in relation tothe ' 
futore would have been still more intense. 

• BmolDiaz. RobertKn. 
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Whilst brooJing over the uncertainty of his con- 
dltioD, he was again sammoneil to the presence of 
the emperorj who gladly informed him, that it was 
no longer necessary to build vcaaels, for that eigh- 
teen, similar to those he had destroyed, had arrived 
at the port of Chalchiuhcuecan, in which he might 
einbarli with all his trDops; and I'equested that he 
would hasten his departure, as that had become es- 
sentially important to the welfare of hia kingdom. 
It is difficult to reconcile the opinion which iht mo- 
narch seemed sincerely to entertain of the inten- 
tion of Cortes to withdraw, from Mexico, with the 
demands of that commander and the compliances 
of the feeble king. Did the latter suppose that his 
jHvmiBes of fealty and tribute, were void of mean- 
ing? Or were the relations now subsisting between 
himself and the Spaniards misundei'stooa, by rea- 
son of tlieir imperfect mode of communication? 
The latter, we incline to tiiink was the truth. Cor- 
tes exulted in these tiilings, fondly believing that 
his messengers were returned from Spaing but 
whilst he communicated the glad news to his com- 
panions, he dissembled his joj before the king; ob- 
serving' that if this fleet was voyaging towards 
Cuba, lie should depart, but otiierwise it was requi- 
site that the building of the ships should proceed. 
The pleasing delusion waa soon dissipated. A cou- 
rier from Sandoval, whom Cortes had appointed to 
succeed Escalante in command at Vera Cruz, in- 
formed him, that the armament was fitted out by 
Velaaques, and instead of bringing the aid whica 
they expected, threatened them with immediate 
destruction. Cortes received this unexpected blow 
in the presence of Montezuma, without change of 
countenance, nor did he undeceive hia companions, 
until he had prepared them for the truth. 

To the course which Velasques had now pursued, 
)ie waa excited by erery pasuoo which can a^tate 
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an ambitious mindj — shame, at having been so 
grossly overreached; indignation, at being betrayed 
by the man in whom he most confided; grier, for 
having wasted Iiis fortune to aggraadize an enemyj 
and des]>air of recovering &o fair an opportunity rf 
establishing his fame and estending his power. Nor 
did he want authority for his attempt. His report 
of Grijalva's voyage had been so favorably received . 
by the Spanish Court, that he was empowered to 
prosecute the discoverji and appointed Governor of , 
the country during lile, with more estensive privi- 
leges than had been granted to any adventurer, 
since the time of Columbus. His ardour in car- 
rying on his preparations, was in proportion to his 
excitement; and in a short time an armament was 
completed, consisting of ei^teen ships, having oa 
board fourscore' horsemen, ei^t hundred foot 80I-- 
diers, of whom eighty were musqueteers and c 
hundred and twenty cross-bowmen, together wifli ' 
a train of twelve pieces of cannon. Not even the < 
unfortunate result of his former attempt to pro 
fame by deputy could overcome the sloth of Velas- ^ 
ques; tie vested the command of this formidable 
body in Pamphilo de Narvaez, with instructions to 
seize Cortes and his principal officers and send 
them prisoners to Cuba, and then to complete the 
discovery and conquest of tlie country in hit ' 
name.* 

XV. After a prosperous voyage Narvaez landed 
hia army near St. Juan de Ufua,* Three soldien 
whom Cortes had sent to search for mines in that - 
district, immediately joined him. From them, ho -1 
received information concerning the progress and 1 
situation of their leader, but as they were more re- 1 
gardfiil of recommending fliemsclvcs, tlian of ad^ I 
nering to the truth, they represented the state o| 1 

* Sdii. Heiref. Di»». RoUrtgn. AtoiI, 1530, 
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their late General to be so desperate, and ihe dis- 
affection of his followers to be so great, tliat the 
inflated confidence and presumption of Kanraez 
led 1^ into fatal security, from which the ill suc- 
cess of his first measure did not arouse him. fie 
commissioned Guevara, a priest, to demand the sur- 
render of Vera Cruz, who made the requisitioa 
with such insolence, that Sandoval seized him and 
his attendants and sent them to Mexico.* 

Cortes received them as friends, and condemn- 
ing the severity of Sandoval, set them immediately 
at liberty. By this clemency seconded by caresses 
and presents, ne drew from them all the informa- 
tion ne required, ^relative to the force and intentions 
of Narvaez. He learned that this commander re- 
gardless of the interest of his sovereign, had com- 
menced his intercourse with the natives, by repre- 
senting Cortes and his followers, as fugitives and 
outlaws, ^ilty of rebellion against their own kin^ 
and of injustice by invading the Mexican empire; 
and had declared that his chief object in viaitine 
fhe country, was to punish the Spaniards who haa 
committed these crimes, and to rescue the Mexi- 

• 

. * B. Diaz ^ves an amusing account of this transaction. *' Gue- 
TBira insisting on executing his mission, called to the notary Ven- 
Kum, to take cmt his authority, which he was preparing to do, 
bat SandoTal stopped him saying, < Look you, versara, your 

Spers are nothing to me. I know not, whether they be true or 
se, orinnals or copies; but 1 forbid you to read them here. 
And by heaven if you attempt it, I will this instant give you a 
hundred lashes.' At this Gnevara cried out, <SVhy do you 
mind these traitors, read the commission. ' Sandoval then call- 
ing him a lying knave, ordered tliem idl to be seized; whereon 
a number of Indians who were employed about the fortress ha- 
ving been prepared for the purpose, threw nets over them, like 
80 many damned souls, and making them fast, instantly set off 
with ttiem, on their backs, for Mexico; they hardly knowing, 
if they were dead or alive; or if it wmb nci aU enchantment, 
■when they traveled in such a manner post haste, by fresh re- 
lays of Indians, which were in waiting, and saw the large and 
populous towns which they passed throoidi* with a rapidhr 
which jrtapifiod a»em.»> ^^ 
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cans from oppression. He perceived, also, that 
these unfavorable misrepresentations had reached 
Montezuma, and with them, assurances from Nar- 
vaez that he would soon free the monarch from the 
subjection under which he laboured. That prince 
readily entered into a secret intercourse with the 
newly arrived General, and courted him as one su- 
perior in dignity and power to those whom he had 
nitherto so highly revered^ and the inhabitants of 
several districts adopting the same views, openly 
revolted from Cortes.* 

XVL The difficulties of Cortes were of a most 
extraordinary character, which served only to dis- 
play his still more extraordinary ability. To await 
the approach of Narvaez in Mexico, seemed inevi- 
table perdition, for while the Spaniards pressed him 
from without, the inhabitants would es^rly seize 
the favorable opportunihr to avenge their manifold 
injuries ^ If hesliould abandon the capital, set the 
captive monarch at liberty, and march upon the 
enemy he must relinquish the fruits of his previous 
toils and victories, which could not be recover^ 
without extraordinary efforts and infinite danger. 
Negotiation with Narvaez was hopeless, as well on 
account of the haughtiness of his temper as the na- 
ture of his instructions. This however, for the 
justification and success of his ulterior measures, 
ne resolved to attempt 

In this work of pacification, he employed father 
Olmedo; sending before him Guevera ana his com- 
panions, with instructions to attempt the fidelity of 
the officers. Narvaez scornfully rejected every 
offer of accommodation, and was with difficult 
restnuned from laying violent hands upon the medi- 
ator. But with the officers his emissanes had grea-* 

" * The deserters ivhom Narvaez had received, had acquired 
soffioient knowledge of the Mexican language to serve as inter- 
preters. 

13* 
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ter success. The letters from Cortes and his prin- 
cipal companions, addressed to their late associates 
of Cuba, united with the presents of the former 
and the wishes honestly entertained for the preven- 
tion of civil war, which threatened utterly to de- 
stroy the Spanish power in Mexico, induced them, 
generally, to declare for an immediate accommoda- 
tion. , ISarvaez not only disregarded their advice, 
but treated some of the officers with great severity, 
and publicly proclaimed in the most contemptuous 
terms, Cortes and his adherents, rebels and enemies 
to their country. Further communion between the 
officers of the two armies propagated widely the 
disaffection which had sprung up in that of Nar- 
vaez, and which did not advance the more slowly, 
that the same Andres de Duerro who had original- 
ly recommended Cortes to the favor of Velasques, 
was now in authority with Narvaez, and received 
the stron^st assurances of obtaining wealth and 
consideration from Cortes pursuant to a contract 
made between them at Cuba.* In a word, so 
effectuallv were Cortes' means of corruption em- 
ployed, tnat the principal officers of the new army 
oecame thoroughly devoted to his interests, some 
inferior ones joined his standard and he was 
promptly apprized of every resolution and move- 
ment in the enemv's camp. Narvaez upon disco- 
vering the state of his army, was irritated almost 
to madness^ he set a price upon the head of Cor- 
tes and his principal aaherents^t and arrested and 
shipped to Cuba, the magistrate Vasques de Aillon, 
who had been sent by the Jeronimite Friars, repre- 
senting the king in America, to Cuba, to interpose 

* Diaz says, that by this agreement Cortes was to diyide 
eqaally with Duerro and De La^s, the gold he should acquire. 
Inat the latter was dead, but that Cortes sent to Duerro, at this 
time, two Indians laden with gold, and made to him the most 
magnificent promises. 

t B. Diaz. Solis. Clavigero. Robertson. 
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between Vclasques and Cortes, and had now j 
companied the expedition for the like purpose. 

XVII. Narvaez marched from the place of htS 
landing to Cliempoalla, where he was faTorablj re- 
ceived bj the Cacique as the friend of Cortes. But 
the Indian was much surprised and disconcerted 
when he belield the supposed ally Beize all the gold, 
the robes and tlie women, which Cortes had obtain- 
ed here and which had been confided to his care. 

XVIII. Having failed, as he expected, to con- 
wliate Narvaez, Cortea determined immediately 
to advance upon him, and trj tlie fate of arms. 
He left A.lvarado In command of an hundred and 
fiftj men in Mexico; and to this slender garrison 
he committed a ereAt city, with the wealth he had 
amassed, and wiiat he esteemed of still greater 
consequence, the custody of the imprisoned mo- ' 
Darch. He endeavoured to conceal from Monte- 
zuma tlie real cause of his march, labouring to per- 
suade Lim that the newly arrived strangers were 
bis friends and fellow subjects, and that after sn 
interview with them, they would together return to 
their own country. The cantivc prince, unable to , 
comprehend the designs of tnc Spaniards, or to re- 
concile what he now heard with the declaration rf 
Karvaez, and fearful of betraying any distrust rf 
Cortes, promised to remain qmetly in the Spanish 
quarters and to cultivate the friendship with Alva- , 
iWo that he had uniformly maintained with him.* 
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He left with Alvarado eighty-three men, and 
seven horses, takirig: with him one hundred and 
eighty Boldiers, wliicii were increased by the addi- 
tion of seventy men under Samlovai. Allowing, 
therefore, for a small garrison at Villa Rica, it 
would seem that the force brought by Cortes had 
been reduced one half. He dreaded most the au- 

Eeriority of his enemy in cavalry, and against this, 
e made able provision. Having observed that the 
Indians in the province of Chinantta used spears of 
extraordinary length and force, he armed his sol- 
diers with this weapon, and accustomed them by 
frenuent exercises to its use. During his marcn 
to Chempoalla, he made repeated efforts toward 
accommodation. But Narvaez requiring that Cor- 
tes and Iiis followers should recognise him as Go- 
vernor of New Spain, by virtue of the powers de- 
rived from Vclasqucs, and Cortes reliisug to sub- 
mit to any authonty, not founded on a commiasion 
from the emperor himself, under whose immediate 
protection he and hia adherents had placed th^ 

of Bonie of Tvlilch, were brsTer tlian oO^ers; (hat we wero all 
natiYes of Old Castile, and vailed true CaslilliaaB, and that oiu 
opponentB -were Bommanded by a Bireayan: that his Uireata to 
destroy ub were little to be rcgardeit, Hince we were upheld bj 
our Lord Jenia Cluist, and liia Blessed Mother^ that hii majes- 
ty vDtild soan ace (he ditTei-euce betwcea tliem and ua. Ha ha 
hoped soon to bring back these boasters with him as prisooera. 
He also exprGSBcdhlshopethatMoutei^mijawauld tohisutraoat, 

ly vonld, on Hiis return, make those who behaved 111 deariy 
answer for iL" Solis, says, "that, in reply to questioDS 
relative to the disunion between sabjecto of the same piiuae, 
Cot^ea informed Montezuma that Ijkia captain, no mtein- 
anguage, BhouldratherbeconHden " 
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iafant colony, these attempts proved fruitless. Nar- 
vaez having leametl that Cortes had advanced with- 
in a league of Chcmpoulla with his small force, 
considered this an insult wliich merited chastise- 
ment, and marched out with all his troops to oSer 
him battle. 

XIX. Cortes, too prudent to fight such an ene- 
my, greatly superior in numbers and equipment) 
upon equal ground, preserved his position upon the 
ojmosite bank of the river Canoas, where lie was 
well secured against attack. Towards the close of 
the day a heavy tropical rain came on, and tlie fol- 
lowers of Karvae'^ unaccustomed to military hard- 
ships, murmured so loudly at being thus fruitlessly 
exposed, that he, moved by their unsoldierly impa- 
tience, and his own contennpt for his adversary, 
permitted them to retire to Chempoalla. From this 
circumstance Cortes conceived tlie hope of a suddea 
victory. His hardy veterans, though exposed 
without any shelter to the pelting of the storm, he 
observed were still fresh for acrvicej and foreseeing 
that the enemy would give himself up to repose, in 
the belief that the season was wholly nnlit for ac- 
tion, he resolved, to fiUI upon them in the dead of 
night, wlien surprise and terror would more than 
compensate for the inferiority of his numbers. His 
troom unanimously applauded tliis determination, 
ami ne had more difficulty to temper, tlrnn to in- 
flame their ardour. He divided tiiem into three 
parties. At the head of tlie first, Sandoval was 
charged to seize the enemy'a aitillery, which was 
planted before the principal tower of the temple, 
where Narvae?, had fised hia head quarters; Chris- 
toval de Olid commanded tlie second; and the 
third a body of reserve, tlie smallest in number, 
was conducted by Cortes himself, to support the 
others as there should be occasion. Having passed 
the river, which was so much ewollea that tne_wa- 
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He left with Alvarado ei^tj-three i 
seyen horses, taking with him one hun< 
eighty soldiers, whicn were increased by 
tion of seventy men under Sandoval, j 
therefore, for a small garrison at Villa 
would seem that the force brought by C 
been reduced one half. He dreaded mo 

Eeriority of his enemy in cavalry, and agi 
e made able provision. Having observe< 
Indians in the proidnce of Chinantla used 
extraordinary length and force, he armed 
diers with tms weapon, and accustomed 
frequent exercises to its use. During] 
to Chempoalla, he made repeated effort 
accommodation. But Narvaez requiring 
tes and his followers should recognise hu 
vemor of New Spain, by virtue of the po 
rived from Yelas^ues, and Cortes refusm 
mit to any authority, not founded on a coi 
from the emperor himself, under whose in 
protection he and his adherents had plai 

of some of which, were hraTer than others; that i 
natives of Old Castile, and called true Castiiliin^ f 
opponents were commanded by a Biscayan: that 1: 
destroy us were little to be regarded, since we we 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and his Blessed Mother; 1} 
ty would soon see the difference between them 
hoped soon to bring back these boasters with him 
He also expressed hishope that Montezuma would 
endeavour to prevent any insurrection in the city, 
ly would, on his return, make those who behf 
answer for it" Solis, says, "that, in repl 
relative to the disunion between subjects of tl 
Cortes informed Montezuma that this cap 
perate in his language, should rather be conside 
rate and mistaken in zeal than disobedient to h' 
he visited the coast under the authority of a 
king^ who residing in a distant island knew no 
es of the Court; and that whatever misundersf 
ist, would be spe^ily removed by an intenrie 
pose he was aboat to hasten to Chempocdl; 
ehap. f. 
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ter almost reached their cliina, his troops advanced 
in silence, each man anaed with his sword, his 
dagger and Chinantlan spear. Nurvaez, however 
conhilent, was not wholly regardless of a General's 
duty; he had placed two sentinels to watch the 
motions of tlic enemy. One of these was seized 
by the advance guard, the other made his escape, 
and running to the town, gave timely notice of the 
approach of tlie foe. But the infatuated and arro- 
gant commander imputed this alarm to the cowardice 
of the sentinel, and derided the idea of an attack, 
which the shout of Cortes' soldiers soon taught him 
'was real. The rapidity of the assault was such, 
that only one cannon was fired, before Sandoval's 
party closed with the cannoneers, and drove them 
from tlieir guns, which they turned npon the tower. 
In vain dia Narvaez strive by his courage to re- 
deem tlie consequences of his impioidence. His 
shouts of encouragement to his friends were an- 
swered by the redoubled efforts of his foes; whose 
compact order and long spears bore down all oppo- 
sition. Tliey had already reached the entrance of 
the tower when a soldier having set fire to the 
reeds with which it was covered, compelled Nar- 
vaez to sally forth. He was immediately wounded 
in the eye with a spear, dragged down the steps 
and secured in chains. The cry of victory was 
raised among the soldiers of Cortes, and a panic 
terror seized their foes. The troops from the first 
tower began to surrender, and those stationed in 
the two smaller ones were thrown into confusion. 
In the darkness, they could not distinguish friends 
from foes — their own artillery was pointed against 
them, and they mistook even the fire flies to which 
they were accustomed, for the matches of musque- 
teers, advancing to tlie attack. — After a short re- 
sistance the soldiers compelled llieir officers to ca- 
{ntulate, and before morning all laid down the!' 
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anna and Bubmitted to tiie conqueror. The I068 
was inconsiderable on either part; that of Cortes 
being only two soldiers killed, and that of the ad- 
verse faction two officers and fifteen privates.* 
The successful and politic General treated tlie van- 
quished as countrymen and friends, and proposed 
either to send them back to Cuba or to admit them 
into his army, as partners in his fortuoe, on etjual 
terms witli his own soldiers. The latter was eagerly 
accepted by adventurers who sought nothing tetter 
tiian to overrun a rich and populous country under 
a skilful leader, and who saw in Cortea, and the 
advantageous position he held in Mexico, all titat 
they could hope, even by a long period of contest, 
to obtain. 

Thus by a series of events in which good fortune 
seconded ability, Cortes not only escaped perdi- 
tion which seemed inevitable, but, when he had the 
least reason to expect it, obtained a thousand Span- 
iards ready to follow wherever he should lead. It 
cannot be doubted that these advaDtages were as 
much the result of his intrigues before, aa his cou- 
rage and skill in the battle; and that the ruin of 
Narvaez was occasioned not less by the treachery 
of his own troops than the valour of the enemy, 

" The fleet of Narrnez followed the fate of hit trmj, the 
Aipi were dismiulled ind thecommuul giiea to Canllcrfv ose 
nf (he cqitUDi, who vu KppoiDUd admiraL 
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CHAPTER V. 



I. Corles propose) a further exploration of the 
country — is recalled to Mexico, by the impru- 
dence of J}lvarado—-ll. Return of Cortes la 
Mexico~~Change in the deportment of the Mex- 
icans — His haughty conduct to Montezi^ma--" 
III. TSe i^aniards suffer from the privation of 
food-— IV. Hostile attacks of the Mexicans-'- 
V, Death of Montezuma — Ms oi«(/i(ieg'">VL 
Further con^xUa—Wl. The Noche Triate, or 
night retreat of Cortes from Mexico- —VIII. 
Battle of Otompan-"-\K. Friendly reception of 
the Spaniards m Tlascrda—X. Other Spanish 
losses — Policy of Cortes-"'XI. JKscontent of 
the soldiers of JVarvaez'—Xli. Excursion 
against the Ttpeiacans-- ■■XIII. Excursion 
against Quauhquechollan, Ixtoccan and Toehte- 
j)ec-"-XIV. Cortes receives supplies from Cuba 
and Jamaica — Ms strength- —XV. Cuitlahuat- 
xin raised to the throne of Mexico — Ss mea- 
sures for defence— -XVl. Death of the new 
Entperor and election of Quauhtimotzin^— 
XVIL Cortes advances to Tezcuco — Seats Le- 
lilcochitl on the throne of that kingdma-^ • -XVIII. 
Cortes subdues the cihes and states arotmd tht 
lakes- ■■■XIX. Transportation of the btiganlines. 
XX. Corles makes further progress around the 
lake-—XXI. Be receives reinforcements from 
Hispaniola — Lawich of the origantines upon 
the lake-— XXII. Conspiracy against Corles-— 
XXm. Cortes surveys his forces — March far 
Mexico — Execuliim. of JS.cotencall-—XSIV, 
Destruction of the aqueducts of Chatpofepeo— 
Trial of the brigantines-—XXV. Commence- 
nura of the siege of Mexico— XXVl. Cortet 



^changes hit mode of attack- —XSVU. TTu 
L&Niniarifs nuike a permanent lodgement wichin 
hthe ciiy—Quauktimolzin taken prisoner-— 
XXVlil. Surrender of the city, 

I. At the heaii of a force so reapectable, compri- 
siDg neai'ly one hundred lioraemen with abundant 
supply of the munitions of war, the enterprising 
and comprehensive mind of Cortea prepared to 
make a further exploration of the country. He 
had already detailed parties for this purpose, and 
instructed his officers to survey tiie coasts of the 
Mexican gulph, when he was compelled to concen' 
trate his troops, by unliappy tidings from the city 
of Mexico. 

On the approach of the great festival of Huitzil- 
opochtli, which was holden in the month Toxcall, 
commenciiin; this year on the ISth of May, M^nte- 
zuma requested permission from Alvarado to visit 
the temple, tliat lie might unite witii the priests, the 
nobles, and the people, according to custom, in its 
celebration. The prudence or timidity of that 
officer, rejected the application; and tlieting, that 
he might participate in the sacred rite, directed the 
festiv^ to be holden in the court of die palace oc- 
cupied by the Spaniards. None were admitted 
mve those of the higher order of priests and the 
principal nobles, who were adorned with their 
richest jewels. During the long dance which 
formed part of this stated religious ceremony, Al- 
varado, closed the gates and stationed guards at 
erery avenue. At a given signal the remainder ot 
the Spanish troops rushed with in-esistible fury 
upon the unarmed, the astonished and wearied mnf- 
titude. Tlie slaughter was terrible, from which a 
few only escaped, who succeeded in leaping the 
■walla. When the horrible tragedy was completed, 
the executioners stripped the bodies of the glitter- 
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ing jewels, which probably formed the chief in- 
ducement to the act." To justify this inhuman 
deed, to his General, Alvarado alleged that he had 
received intelligence from two of the nobles and a 
priest, of a design on the part of the Mexicans to 
attack him. This may possibly have been truej 
and the dull intellect of the fierce soldier may have 
been incapable of discovering any other mode of 
averting the danger. But, if the defence be ad- 
mitted, we must also admit tliat the Mexicans had, 
very extraordinary ideas of waking war, when they 
enclosed themselves unarmed, in the very den of 
the lion. Bernal Diaz, exonerates Montezuma 
from all hostile designs, and expressly declares, 
had he willed it, he might readily have destroyed 
at this period the whole Spanish force.t 

The people, driven beyond their patience, fierce- 
ly assaulted the Spanish quarters, broke down part 
of the outer wall, and nndermined the palace in 
several places; and though repelled by the fire of 
the artillery, they returned to the attack on the 
succeeding day, and having slain seven of the 
Spaniards, would have destroyed the whole, had 
not Montezuma, compelled by his gaolers, restrain- 
ed their fary. But though respect for their monarch 

" Robertson, upon the anAority of sereral hialorians, hu 
laid the Bcene of tliie infamous deed iiithin the great tempUj 
Acoata and Clavieei-o, in the court of the residence of Cortes. 
Tlie latter, from all circumetajiees, Bcemi most probable. Go- 
mara estimates the number of noblea present lit aii hundred, 
others, at more than a thousand. Las Casaa, whose testiinonf 
on inch occasions mutt be received with much allowanec, al 
more than two thooaand. 

OBJ- of honest Dial is the more entitled to oredi^ 
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and fears for his safety, diverted the assault from 
the Spanish quartei-s, the people did not desist from 
hostihties. They burned the bnKintinea on the 
lake, and blockaded their foes in me palace, draw- ', 
ing a ditch around it, with the resolution to destr 
them by famine. 

II. The garrison of Mexico was in this critical 1 
situation wnen Cortes received two messages, bj>l 
the faithful Tlasculaos, "'jgi'ig eamestlj' hia imme^T 
diate retura to Mexico. To him the danger seem- 
ed so imminent as to admit neither deliberation nor 
delay. He hastened, therefore, with all his forces 
from Chempoalla, with no less rapidity than he had 
advanced thither. At Tlascala his army was aug- 
mented by two thousand selected warriors. But 
on entering the Mexican territories, he discovered 
that disafiection to hia interests was every where 
prevalent The principal inhabitants had deserted 
the towns through whicn he passed, and no prori- 
siou was made for the subaistence of his troops. 
The roads, which on his former march were crowd- 
ed by anxious and curious multitudes, were now 
silent and solitary; the people avoiding with horror 
ail intercourse with him. Had the Mexicaos pos- 
sessed a very small portion of the martial science 
of their enemies, the^ might easily have accom- 
plislied their destruction. Had they suffered the 
advancing army to enter on the causeway of Iz- 
tapalapan, and broken up the road and removed 
the bridges in their front and rear, the whole must 
have fallen a prey to famine. But they, ignorant- 
]y, again suftered Cortes to march into the ci^ J 
without molestation and quietly to take possessiosV 
of his former quarters.* V 

Pursuing the principles which had hitherto go« 1 
med hia contluct, his demeanour towards Monte* 1 

ul Diaz. Solis. Bobcrtaaij. Clavigera. 
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9^uma,was marked with haughtiness and disrespect. 
He not onl^ neglected to visit the monarch, but, 
barbed the insult with expressions of contempt for 
him and his people.* Some Mexicans, who had 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage to comprehend the contemptuous words, re- 
ported them to their countrymen, who, now satis- 
fied that the intentions of the General were alike 
cruel with those of his lieutenant, resolved to re- 
new the war with the utmost furj. Cortes, how- 
ever, who was justly irritated at the Wanton and 
unseasonable cruelty of Alvarado, severely cen- 
sured that officer, and was restrained, only by the 
consideration that he should need the services of a 
brave leader, from inflicting upon him condign pun- 
ishment 

III. The force of Cortes within the walls of the 
tity, amounted, auxiliaries included, to nine thou- 
sand men; a 'part of whom were quartered in the 
enclosure of tlie great temple. For this multitude 
he found great difficulty to obtain provisions; the 
Mexican husbandmen, from hatred to the Spaniards, 
refusing to attend the markets. Cortes command- 
ed Montezuma with stern threats to cause his sub- 
jects to bring to the city the customary supplies; 
and when the king urged the impossibility of exe- 
cuting this order whi5t not only he, but the chief 
officers of the crown were helpless prisoners, he 
liberated Cuitlahuatzin, the king's brother, to that 
end; who instead of tamely feeding, sought effec- 
tively to destroy, the oppressors of nis country. 

.IV. On the day succeeding that, on which Cor- 
tes re-entered Mexico,! one of his soldiers, whilst 

* Observing, on the remonstrance of his officers who had 
kindly feelings towards the king, *^ Out on the dog! why does 
he neglect to supply us with provisions." ** What owe I to the 
dog who treated secretly with Narvaez, and suffers us now to 
perish of want?" 

t June 25, 1520. 
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executing a commission for the General, was as- ■ 
Bailed by the people, and driven back wounded to - 
the Spanish quarters: A party under the com- 
mand of Ordaz, sent out to lospect, and report on, ' 
the state of the city, was also driven in, with the 
loss of twenty-three slain, and many wounded; 
and a fierce attack was made and obstinately sus- 
tained upon the gariison, in which several Span- ' 
iards perished. A portion of the palace was set ' 
on fire, which was with great difficulty got under, ' 
by tearing down part of tne buildings, and by co- 
vering the flames with earth. Nor did the assail- 
ants retire, until the departure of the sun, at which 
time, according to custom, they ceased to combat- 
On the following day the assault was renewed 
with greater fury. In vain did the discharges front 
twelve pieces of artillery, sweep away the advan- 
cing columns, the desperate Mexicans instantly 
filled up the ranks, and pressed recklessly forward 
tn the attack. Cortes beheld with astonishment, ' 
the men heretofore submissive to his slightest wish, 
now contend against his utmost power with the 
most exalted courage and fortitude. He attempted 
a sortie and though the mass gave way, momenta- 
rily, to the shock of the Spanish charge, and num- ' 
bers perished by the keen and enduring sword, the 
warring multitude did notae«ni to diminish. And 
his greatest exertions during a whole day of con- ' 
flict, enabled him only to make his way through ' 
one of the principal streets of the city, and con- 
sume a few dwellings. In obtaining tnese advan- >. 
tages he had more than fifty men wounded, and tea '. 
killed, and was himself much hurt in the hand. ' 
This severe loss admonished the General to take ' 
greater precautions for the security of the troops)* 
and a day was devoted to the constiuction of four 
moving towers, called manias, from each of which ■ 
twenty-five soldiers might fight with the greatest 
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adTantage, and drive "tlie enemy from flieir most 
Bunoying position on tlic roofs of the houses, 

V, In tlio mean time Corti?s resolved to employ 
his prisoner Montezuma, to avert the fury of hia 
Bubjecfs, and required that he should appear on the 
ramparts arrayed in royal robes, in order to attempt 
an accommodation, the basis of which should bet 
the departure of the Spaniards from the city. When 
the Mexicans on the following morning ranewed 
the assault, the abject prince presented himself be- 
fore them. At the sight of their sovereign, the 
combatants dropped their arms, the profound re- 
spect and religious awe his presence had always 
inspired came upon their spirits, and they listened 
in deep silence to his exhortations to lay down their 
arms, and to suffer their cruel enemies to depart. 
But, when he ceased, a sullen murmur spread 
through the multitude, expressive of strong indig- 
nation; and Quauhtimotain his successor and the 
last king of Mexico, reproaching him fur his super- 
stitioD aud cowardice, which had enslaved himself 
and entailed unheard of woes upon his country, 
seized a bow and aimed an arrow at his person. 
The veneration of the crowd was lost in the re- 
membrance of their sufferings, and missiles of all 
kinds assailed tlte unhappy prince, who, insuffi- 
ciently protected by the Spanish bucklers, received 
several slight wounds in the body, but far deeper 
ones in the spirit, fell to the ground and was borne 
to his apartments. Upon seeing hira fall, his sub- 
jects, horror stricken, fled from the scene of their 
crime. Cortes hasteneil to condole with the un- 
happy monarch, who, now, conscious of the detes- 
tation of his people, and hopeless of reaainin"; the 
affection and tlie state from which he had fallen, 
resumed the haugiity tone of Ills character, and 
disdained to be longer the slave and fool of his 
country's enemies. Tearing the bandages from his 
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wounds, he refused all nourishment, and thus t.. „ 
minated his wretched life, rejecting with disUBiii^ 
every aolicitation to embrace the christian faith.* ,i 

Some of the Mexican historians ascribe the death i 
of Montezuma to the Spania.rds. This is not pro- . , 
bable, simply, because, it does not appear, that, his 
death would avail them in aught; and whatever 
maj have been his deficien-cies as a monarch, hia , 
private virtues had endeared him to the meanest 
soldier. In jouth, ^d before he attained the , 
throne, he was warlike and had conquered in many , 
battles. He was magnificent, liberal, and luxun- 
ous: Proud in his aeportment and severe in hia 
judgments. In latter life, superstiUon and self in- 
dulgence had so enfeebled his mind that he seemed 
as his subjects reproached hira, to have changed hia i 
sex. The body of the tr-happv prince was deli- , 
vered to his subjects r.:id buried witJi tlie usual so- , 
lemn rites. He left at his death several sons, three i 
of whom perished in battle on the Noche THale, 
or night of wo, as the Spaniards have named it, 
Bhortlj after the deceaae of their father. Of those 
who survived, the most remarkable was Jokualica- • 
kuaizin, or Don Pedro Montezuma, from whom i 
the Counts Montezuma and Tula were descended. 
He led also a daughter, from whom the noble 
houses of Cano Montezuma and Andreda Monte- 
zuma are derived. The Spanish monarch, in ac- 
knowledgment of the ready submission of Monte- 
zuma to their power, granted many special favors 
to his family. 

VJ. On the 28th Cortes made a sally with his 
towers, in hope that the troops in their march might 
be freed from the missiles thrown from the house 
tops. But the roofs of the engines were crushed, 
by the massive atones torn from the walls and cast 
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Upon them; and unable to pass the first bridge 
which separated his quarters from the town, he re- 
turned, after, a struKle of several hours duration, 
leaving one man kifieil and carrjing bact many 
wounded. 

The Mexicans were greatly encouraged by this 
successful resistance. Five hundred nobles forti- 
fied themselves in the upper area of thegreater tem- 
ple, which overlooked tlie Spanish posts and whence 
they could annoy the soldiers with the greatest 
advantage. Cortes dispatched Juaii de Escobar 
with anTiundred men to dislodge them. But he 
was thrice repulsed and the General resolved with 
an additional force to head the attack himself. 
Binding his shield to Iiis wounded arm, he sallied 
forth witli a large party of Spaniards and Tlascal- 
ans, who were bravely encountered and long resist- 
ed in the lower court. By degrees Cortes attained 
the upper area, where the combat was prolonged 
for several hours, and lie was himself in great dan- 
ger of perishing. Two young men, approached 
Rim as if craving quarter, and suddenly seizing 
him, attempted to throw themselves, with the Ge- 
neral, into the lower area. But Cortes fortunately 
liberated himself from their grasp, and tlie devoted 
youths were precipitated together, over the preci- 
pice. The slaughter here was great, the sanctua- 
ries were set on fire, and the troops retired wilhout 
further molestation to theirquarters. But forty-six 
Spaniards were slain outright and many others 
grievously wounded, 

A speedy retreat was now indispensable, and 
Cortes endeavoured to obtain permission from 
the nobles to retire unmolested, urging his abhor- 
rence to shed so much blood, and mtlict so many 
evils as Iheir obstinacy occasioned. They mocked 
his pretensions to humanity; but declared that they 
regarded not, what might befall themselves, provi- 
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the sword, 

The latter result seemed highly probable, as in- 
timidated bv the late fierce displays of Spanish cou- 
rage, the Mexicans liad changed their whole system 
of attack, and had applied themselves to barri- 
cade the streets and break down the causeways. 
To remove the former obstructions Cortes made a 
night sortie, and breaking into (tie of the principal 
streets, burned more than three hundred dwellings. 
On die next day he sallied by the dyke of Iztapa- 
lapan and obtained possession of several bridges, 
and filled portions of the canals, that he might ren- 
der his retreat more easy and less liable to inter- 
ruption. But this advantage cost him ten or twelve 
of his bravest soldiers. Again, on the succeeding 
d&f, he fought his way by the same road, and at 
last reached the main land. Whilst engaged in 
destroying the last bridge, and filling the last canal, 
he was informed that the Mexicans were disposed 
to capitulate, and for that purpose required flie li- 
beration of tlie chief priest, who had been made 
prisoner at the assault upon the temple. He has- 
tened to his quarters and readily granted their re- 
auest This was a stratagem, however, by which 
ley procured the indispensable presence of the 
priest, at the coronation of their new BOvereign^ 
and a cessation of arras, during which, they drove 
the Spaniards in charge of the road into the town, 
and rendered useless their two days labour. 

VII. The dyke of Iztapalapan liaving been ren- 
dered impassitble, it was resolveJ to attempt that 
of Tacubn, which leading in a direction opposed to 
TIascala had been the least injured by the Mexi- 
cans. Unfortunately, the night was chosen for the 
retrent, from a knowledge of tlie general reluctaucs 
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of the Indians to Rght in darkness, and not leas 
fforn the advice of a soldier called Botello, whose 
tUinis to (he vain science of astrology were even 
by Cortes confidently admitted. The army com- 
menced its inarch towards midnight, on the first of 
July. Sandoval commanded the van, Alvarado 
anu Leon the rear, and Cortes tlie centre, where 
were placed tlie prisoners, the artillery, the ba^' 
gage, and a portable bridge for passing flie breach- 
es of the causeway. Here, also, was the king's 
fifth of the treasure; all the rest Cortes abandoned 
to his soldiers, advising them liowever to leave it, 
rather than incumber themselves with its weight 
upon tile march. In profound silence the troops 
reached the first canal through the dyke, hoping, 
that their retreat was undiscovered. But tlie priests 
who watched in the temple now gave the signal, 
and their cry, "To arms! to arms! theTeulesare 
flying," was answered by a tremendous burst of 
musical instruments and the shouts of an innume- 
rahle multitude, which lined the causeways, defen- 
ded the breach and covered the lake with canoes. 
Flights of arrows and showers of stone poured 
from every quarter. And the Mexicans, in masses, 
impeding each other, rushed upon the Spaniarde as 
on their devoted prey. The first ditch was passed 
in comparative safety; but the weight of the artille- 
ry sunk the bridge so deep in the mud, that it could 
not be removed. The rencontre at the second 
ditch was consequently terrible. The deep dark- 
ness of the night, was increased by heavy ram; and 
its silence was broken by the clamours of the com- 
batants, the shrieks of the wounded, and the groans 
of the dying. The breach was too wide to be 
leaped and too deep to be waded. In the attempt 
to pass it by swimming, all order was broken, and 
the canal soon became so filled with dead bodies of 
■nen and horses, that the rear of the army was en- 
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abled to marcli over it. The third ditch pi 
like difficulties which were surmounted 
manner. Cortes with about one hundred foot soU 
diers and a few horse gained the main land. Ha- 
ving formed tlieae as soon as he arrived, he return- 
ed with such as were capable of ser\-ice, to assist 
the retreat of their friends and to encourage their 
eiertions by his presence and example. Some he 
was enabled to save, but his heart whs rent by the 
cries of those who sank beneatii the enemy, or, ta- 
ken prisoners, were borne off in the boats to be sa- 
crificed to the gods.* 

The loss of tlie Spaniards on this sad night con- 
sisted of more than four hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans, and four thousand auxiliaries; all the artil- 
lery; forty-sii horses, the treasure which liad been 
amassed, and the more valuable manuscripts of 
Cortes; a considerable part of the illustrious priso- 
ners, among whom were, Cacamatzin, the deposed 
king of Acolhuacan; a brotlier, and son and two 
dai^ters of Montezuma and Masicatzin. Of the 
Spanish officers, Cortes mourned with tears the loss 
01 Velasques de Leon, who had, abandoned his 
own relative to cleave to him; Amador de Laviz, 
Francisco Morla. and Francisco de Saucedo.t He 
had the satisfaction, however, to learn that Aquilar 
and Marion, the useful instruments of his iuture 
fortune had been preserved. 

The Mexicans might in this broken and dispiri- 
ted condition of the Spanish army, by continuing 
the combat, have utterly destroyed their late haugh- 
ty and cruel enemies. But, either a want of knowl- 

' AlTantlo croBsr^i] Ihe Oiird ditch bj leaping it 
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edge in ihe art of war, the duty due to the dead, 
or some unknown cause, Induced them to quit the 
pursuit^ and thej employed the following day in 
mourning, and paying nineral honours to their 
friends. In the performance of this melancholy 
office, they cleared the streets, dykes, and ditches, 
of dead bodies, burning them before they could 
infect the air by corruption. 

At break of day, Cortes collected his wounded, 
wearied and afflicted soldiers at the yillage of Po- 
potlai and thence marched through the city of Tla- 
copan, (Tacuba,) harrassed by some troops of that 
city and of Azcapozalco, to OtoncalpolcOy a tem- 
ple on the summit of a low mountain, nine mil^s 
west of the capital, where subsequently stood, and 
perhaps, still stands, the sanctuary of TTie Vtrgin 
of Succour. The army halted here to take some 
rest and nourishment^ the latter being furnished 
by some Otomies who lived impatiently under the 
Mexican yoke, in adjacent hamlets. Tlascala was 
the only place in which Cortes could hope to re- 
ceive effectual succour and the means of retrieving 
his fortunes. But he was now, on the west side of 
the lake, and Tlascala 1^ sixty-four miles distant 
from its eastern bank. It was necessary therefore 
to go round its northern end, to gain the road which 
led thither. Under the direction of a Tlascalan 
guide, he marched by almost impracticable ways, 
through ill cultivated and thinly peopled districts 
of Quauhtitlan, Citlaltepec, Xoloc and Zacamolca, 
annoyed during their whole march by flying troops 
of the enemy, and so pressed by famine, that tne 
Spaniards supped from tne carcase of a horse, which 
had been killed that day; and the TIascalans cast 
themselves upon the earth to graze like brutes. 

VIII. During this painful march, the skirmish- 
ing parties of the enemy frequently exclaimed, 
^* March on robbers^ march on, you do but hasten 
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to the sceTie of punishment for your crimes," Tha 
meaning of this threat, not then understood, was 
appallingly explained, when on the next morn- 
ing the Spaniards beheld from the mountains of 
Aztaqueniecan, the plain of Tonan, betneea them 
and the city of Otompan, covered with a countlesa 
and brilliant multitude of their foes, who liad se- 
lected this as a favourable spot, to complete the 
immolation they had successfully began. The 
Casdiians estimated this native army at two hun- 
dred tliousand men, and the bravest soldiers quail- 
ed at the sight. But, Cortes, without waiting the 
growth of their fears, instantly formed his army, 
so that the flanks might be in some measure pro- 
tected by his small squadron of horse, and gave 
orders for the attack. In open day the steel swurd 
of the Castilians, gave them in close encounter such 
advantages, that in whatever direction they turned 
their force the impression was irresistible. But 
when the multitude gave way in one quarter, they 
closed in another, and the spirits of the soldiers 
sunk within them, as they beheld no end to their 
toil, and could entertain no hope of victory. For- 
tunately, Cortes beholding the standard borne by 
Cihuacatzin, the Mexican commander- in -chief, 
called to mind, that upon it depended the fate of 
every battle. Assembling around him a few of 
the bravest officers, whose horses were yet capable 
of service, he dashed forward towards it with aa 
impetuosity that scattered or prostrated all before 
him. The Mexican General, clothed in rich ar- 
mour, his helmet surmounted by a lofty and waving 
Elume of brilliant feathers, and a gilded shield oa 
Is arm, was carried on a litter. The standard 
formed of golden net-work, pendant from a point- 
ed staff, was firmly bound to his body, and rose 
ten palms above liis head. Cortes, Sandoval, 
Alvarado, and Olid, strove who should tint 
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attain this gaudy and important pageant. It 
was Cortes' fortune to strike him first with his 
spear, and to overturn him upon the ground, when 
Juan de Salamanca, a brave soldier, who had kept 
up with his commander, dismounting quickly from 
his horse, put an end to his life. He tore off the 
plume from his head and presented it to the Gene- 
ral, saying, "He who first strikes the Quarry 
merits the trophy."* The chiefs around the Mexi- 
can standard shared the fate of the leader. When 
he fell and the banner disappeared, the army as if 
by universal consent was dissolved, every warrior 
cast away his weapons, and fled from the field. 
Upon this day when every man fought with despe- 
ration the gallantry and activity of Cortes and San- 
doval called forth the admiration of the troops and 
received their warmest acclamations. The Tlas^- 
calans, too, fought with their usual courage and in 
the pursuit made great slaughter of the njm^ foe; 
twenty thousand <» whom are said to have fallen. 
The Spaniards abandoned the pursuit to collect the 
spoils of the field, which, from the practice of the 
Mexicans to decorate themselves in their richest 
ornaments, were so valuable as almost to compen- 
sate the soldiers for their loss during the sad re- 
treat. But the victory was not bought without 
price. The greater portion of the Tlascalans pe- 
rished; many of the Spaniards also were slain, and 
none escaped without a wound. The Spaniards 
were now reduced to four hundred and forty in 
number. Beside those slain previous to the retreat, 
there perished during it and the six following days, 
eight hundred and seventy; many of whom having 
been made prisoners, were sacrificed to the great 
Moloch of the temple. 

• Charles V. with other rewards, gave Salamanca, a coat of 
armi with a plume or penache upon it 
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mallj required him to lead them back to Vera Cruz 

whence tliey might pass to Cuba. Neither his owq 
eloquence, nor Sie entreaties of his aoliliers could 
change tiieir Jetermination. The utmost he could 
effect, was to defer their departure, under a pro- 
mise iJiat at some nnore convenient juncture he 
would dismiss such as should desire it. 

XII. It 80 happened tliat the detachment de- 
stroyed by the Tejiejacans was composed chiefly of 
the companions of the discontented, and dieir de- 
sire for vengeance made them more readily submit 
to the active employment which he deemed proper 
to divert the minds of his soldiers, from discussing 
his present conduct and future plans. Having de- 
manded and been refused satisfaction, by the con- 
federacy of Tepejacac, he placed himself at the 
head of four hundred and twenty Spaniards, and 
six thousand Tlascalans, while XicotencatI was le- 
vying an army of fifty thousand men. The num- 
ber of troops assembled from Tlascala, Huexotzin- 
co, and Cholula, has been estimated at one hundred 
sod fifty thousand men. The town of Zacatepec 
was first reduced, then Acatzinco; each preceded 
by a hard contested battle. Tepejacac or Tepeaca, 
KS it is termed by the Spaniards, fell without resis- 
tance. The capture of these cities more particu- 
larly claim our notice, because, the Spaniards here, 
and at this time, introduced into Anahuac the exe- 
crable system of Separtimienlo3, and consequent 
personal slavery. Cortes declared his prisonerfl 
slaves; and having set apart a fifth for the king^ 
divided the rest amone his countrvmen and allies^ 
branding those of the former witii heated irons.* 

XIII. He had scarce completed the reduction of 
Tepejacac when lie received an entreaty from the 
Governor of QuauquechollaD,t to come to hia aid, 
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and assist him in the expulsion of an army of thir- 
ty thousand Mesicans. This was a considerable 
city alwut four miles south of Tepejacac, contain- 
ing near six thousand families, pleasantly situated, 
and alike furlified by nature and art. Un one side 
was a steep and rocky mountain, and on another 
two parallel rivers. 'iHie whole city was surround- 
ed with a strong wall of slone and lime, twenty 
feet high and twelve broad; upon which was a 
breast-work of three feet elevation. Tlie entran- 
ces, four in number, were protected by doubling 
the ends of the walla in semicircles, such as we 
have described in the noted wall of TIascala. Cor- 
tes immediately despatched De Olid, with thirteen 
horses, two hundred Spaniards, and thirty thousand 
auidiaries. Duringtne march from TIascala, Olid 
grew suspicious of treachery, on the part of Quauh- 
quechoUan and Huexotzinco, and retired to Cholu- 
la, whence he sent some chiefs of the latter to Cor- 
tes for examination.* Their innocence becoming 
Boon apparent, the General applied himself, suc- 
cessfully, to remove every vestige of dissatisfaction; 
and putting himself at their head with an addition- 
al hundred Spanish infantry, and ten horses, he 
marched for Cholula, resolved to take the enter- 
prise upon himself. Before he arrived at Quauh- 
quecholla, his auxiliary troops amounted to one 
hundred thousand men. With such a force with- 
out, aided by the insurgents, within, the city was 
soon taken. Itzocan, a small and well fortified 
town, situated in a deep and narrow valley, shared 
the same fate. Both professed submission to the 
Spanish crown, under whose dominion, the towns 
oi Xalatzinco and Tecamachaico, were also soon 
after reduced. These advantages scarcely com- 
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pensated Uie grievous disaster sustained before 

fothtepec, a large city upon tlie river Popaloapan. 
Salcedo, with eighty Spaniards, was sent to attack 
the Mexican garrison here, not one of whom re- 
turned to communicate the tidings of their defeat 
Their deaths were soon afterwards avenged by Or- 
daz and D'Avila \Ao captured tlie city. The suc- 
cesses of tlie Spaniards not only restored their con- 
fidence in their own superiority, but reproduced 
the awe and veneration among the natives which 
had BO much favoured their first victories. Cortes 
became DOW the general arbiter of the Indian na- 
tions, by whose nat, the succession to estates and 
honors was finally deterniineil. 

XIV. The timber for his vessels being nearly 
read^, he prepared to make a direct attack upon 
the city of Mexico, in aid of which his extraordi- 
narr good fortune agUn appeared. The Governor 
of Cuba, in full confidence of the success of Nar- 
vaez, had despatched two small vessels after him, 
with new instructions and supplies of men and mi- 
litary stores. They were artfully decoyed into Villa 
Rica and seized by the lieutenant of Cortes, who 
found little difficulty in persuading the soldiers to 
join the standard of tlie General. Soon after, three 
other ships of more considerable force came sepa- 
rately into the harbour. These formed part of an 
armament fitted out by De Garay, Governor of Ja- 
maica, with a view to conaueEt and colonization in 
Mexico. His agents hao made their attempt on 
the northern provinces, where the country was poor 
and the inhabitants consisted of the fierce and war- 
like Otoraiea. After a coatinued succession of 
disasters, famine compelled them to venture to 
Vera Cruz and cast themselves upon the charity ot 
their countrymen, whose fame they had sought to 
rival, and in whose acquisitions they had designed 
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The shrewd sense of this representation made a 
deep impression on the Tlascalan senate. The 
jouns Xicontencatl, who had not forgiven the 
Spaniards his own defeat, supported with much 
zeal the solicitation of the king of Mexico. But 
the influence of Maxicatzin and other elders, 
restrained the partizans of the young warrior and 
caused him to be confined, as an enemy of the state. 
Deep rooted enmity against the Mexicans and the 
temporary, but abundant wealth, which, had flow- 
ed into TIascala through their gifted allies, closed 
the eyes of the republic against future dansers, 
predicted by asuffenng foe. Xicotencatl ow^ his 
pardon to the intercession of Cortes; and the alli- 
ance of the Spaniards was consecrated by the bap- 
tism of the four chiefs of the republic, who adopted 
the christian faith. 

XVI. Whilst Cuitlahuatzin was preparing for 
defence, with enterprise and judgment, that pror 
mised si^al success, he was cut off by the small 
pox. This scourge had been introduced into Mexi- 
co, by a negj-o in tlie train of Narvaez. It now 
raged extensively in Anahuac, many places were 
depopulated, and many chiefs were numbered 
among its victims; among whom were the Gover- 
nor of Cholula, and the friendly Maxicatzin of 
TIascala. In the interchange of pestilence, even, 
the Europeans possessed the greatest power of doing 
evil. Tiie Mexicans raised Quauhtemotzin, a ne- 
phew of the preceding king and son-in-law of 
Montezuma, to the throne. He was about twenty- 
five years old, and his spirit and intelligence had 
already made him a great favorite with the people. 

XVII. Cortes commenced his march towards 
Mexico, on the 28th of December, six months after 
his disastrous retreat from that city. His design 
was to proceed to the city of Tezcuco, and there 
establish his head quarters until his brigantines 
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were ready to be launched. He chose thla place 
with his usual esccllence of judgment. The city 
was the second of the empire, was latge, surrouna- 
ed by a fertile country, and abounded with provi- 
sions. The buildings were good, the fortifications 
strone and susceptible of improvement, and it pro- 
iluced the greatest number of the best artizans ia 
Mexico. Its dominions were adjacent to those of 
Tlascala, and rendered communication with his 
friends at all times easy, whilst by the lake he could 
observe and control tlie country upon its shores, 
and equip his vessels for tlie attack of the capital. 
He expected also to govern the whole kingdom of 
Acolhuacan, by the prince Ixlilxochitl. He had 
carried with him from Mexico, the prince Cuicuitz.- 
catzin,whom Montev,uma,a.t his ins^nce,had placed 
on the throne, in the room of his unfortunate bro- 
ther Cocamatzin. He escaped from Tlascala to 
Ter.cuco, where Coanacotzio, the rightful heir, was 
then reining, but speedily fell a prey to the jea- 
lousy oihiG brotlier and king. Ixlilxochitl, had a 
numerous party in the citvi and Cortes meant to re- 
deem tlie pledge formerly given to put him on the 
throne. 

Cortes entered Tezcuco on the last day of the 
year, having surmounted some inconsiderable ob- 
stacles on the road and entertained some embassa- 
dors of Coanacotzin, who approached him with a 
small golden tmnuer, weighing thirty-two ounces; 
an emblem of peace and a present from the king, 
who invited him to take up his residence in his city. 
He was lodged in one of the palaces of the late 
king Nezaliuakoiotl, sufficiently spacious to con- 
tain, conveniently, more than double his Euro- 
pean force. Although his reception was attend- 
ed with every outward show of respect, he could 
readily perceive that it was not cordial. And 
notwithstanding he endeavoured to restore confi- 
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dence, by prohibiting his troops to leave fheir qaar« 
tcrs, he soon perceived the concourse of people in 
the streets to diminish, and the women and chil- 
dren to fly from the citjj and he had the mortifi- 
cation to learn, on the next morning, that, Coana- 
cotzin had fled by the lake to Mexico; it being bis 
intention to make him captive. He immediately 
raised Ixtliixochitl to the throne, and took under 
his protection the nobles of Huexotla, Coalichen 
and Menco, towns so near to Tezcuco that they 
might have been deemed its suburbs. The young 
prince was king in name only; but that name was 
to Cortes a tower of strength, from which he com- 
manded all the resources of the kingdom. 

XYIII. Cortes, whilst awaiting the necessary 
means for besieging Mexico, empkyed his troops 
in excursions against the neighbouring cities and 
adjacent country. ' The beautiful town of Iztapa- 
lapan was laid waste, as much by the devoted pa- 
tnotism of its inhabitants as by the arms of the 
Spaniards; the former breaking down the mounds 
wnich kept out the waters of the lake, in hopes 
that the flood might overwhelm their enemies. The 
cities of Misquic, Otompan, and the state of Chal- 
co joined his party. The king of the latter on his 
death-bed had recommended to his sons, to seek 
the protection of the General, and to consider him 
as tneir father. Most of the cities adjacent to 
Mexico, were originally capitals of small indepen- 
dent states, which, as we have seen,* were success- 
ively reduced to the Mexican yoke, which they 
bore with great impatience; and they listened witn 
greedy ears to promises of freedom and the hopes 
of vengeance, by which Cortes enticed them to 
acknowledge the king of Castile as their sovereign, 
to supply the Spanish camp with provisions ana to 

• Vol. iii. 
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stren^en his army with their troops. Quauhte- 
motzin exerted himself to restrain and to punish 
their revolt^ but the defection spread, and he had 
the pain to behold the very hands which should 
have defended tlie empire armed against it, and 
Cortes at the head of a numerous body of his sub- 
jects prepared to advance against the capital. A 
more detailed view of the operations of Cortes, the 
result of which we have just given, will tend to 
explain the nature and extent of the Mexican pow- 
er, the obstacles in the way of its conquest, and 
the means by which the conqueror attained his 
end. 

XIX. Having received information that the tim- 
ber, sails, cordage and iron for the brigantines were 
ready for transportation, he sent Sandoval with two 
hundred Spaniards and fifteen horses, to protect 
the carriage^ charging him to pass by Zoltepec to 
punish the inhabitants of that place, for the slaugh- 
ter of forty-five Spaniards and three hundred Tlas- 
calans, who had been sent to convoy some gold to 
Cortes whilst he occupied the city oi Mexico. This 
duty performed, Sandfoval commenced the labour, 
which excelled in magnitude that of Basco Nunes, 
of like character, across the Isthmus of Darien. 
The Tlascalans furnished eight thousand Tamenes 
or labourers, to carry the ihaterials on their shoul- 
ders, and fifteen thousand warriors to defend them.* 
The Tamenes occupied the centre, one body of 
warriors the front, and another the rear, with con- 
siderable parties on the flanks. To each party, 
some Spaniards were assigned to assist in case of 
danger and to preserve regularity and subordina- 
tion. Thus distributed, the convoy extended in 
narrow passes over a line of six miles. Parties ot 

* ClaTisero «grt 30,000 wanion^ Benuil DiaB> 10,000, Her* 
rcn, 180,000. 
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Mexicans frequently appeared, hovering around 
them upon the neighbouring heights, but perceiving 
the excellent order which was preserved, did not 
venture to molest them. Thus thirteen vessels 
with the necessary equipment were carried, with- 
out the aid of beasts of burthen or carriages, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. 

XX. Whilst the brigantines were bein^ put to- 
other, Cortes, with the reinforcement of auxilia- 
ries he now received, resolved to make the circuit 
of the great lakes, and to reduce the cities dej^n- 
dent upon Mexico before he commenced the siege 
of the capital. In this progress, he assaulted and 
took Xaltocan, a strong town in the lake, connect- 
ed, like Mexico, with me main land by dykes^ the 
beautiful cities of Quauhtitian, Tenajocca and Az- 
capozalco, fell into his hands without a blow, the 
inhabitants intimidated hj the fate of Xaltocan, ha- 
ving deserted them. His march was checked at 
Tlacopan, from which, after six days continued 
combat, he was compelled to retire. With a por- 
tion of his army he entered upon the dyke leading 
thence to Me^dco to review the scene of his great 
disaster; a scene whicti again had like to nave 
proved fatal to him; for being suddenly attacked 
in front and rear, he was unable to extncate him- 
self without considerable loss. His allies, becoming 
embarrassed with their spoils, obt^ned leave to 
carry them to their homes, and he returned for a 
short period to Tezcuco. Sandoval, after the re- 
turn of Cortes, marched with twenty horse, three 
hundred Spanish infantry and a large army of aux- 
iliaries to the relief of Chalco, threatened by a 
numerous Mexican force: but finding tlie city 
strengthened by its allies, he turned his arms a^inst 
Huaxtepec, a strong place in the mountains, fifteen 
miles south of Chalco, overtlirowing in his way two 
large bodies of the enemy. The town which was 
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then famed for its escellent manufactures of cotton 
and admirable gardens, was eisiiy taken. But 
Jacapichtla proved a more difficult conquest: Seat- 
ed on the summit of a ruaged mountain, almost in- 
accessible to cavalry, and whose ascent was attend- 
ed with great danger to the infantry, from the 
showers of darts and arrows which filled the air, 
and the masses of rock which came bounding with 
irresistible force Oownitssides. The Indian allies 
hesitated to scale the mountain, until, emulous of 
the Spanish example, the Tlascalans followed with 
equal couri^e and activitT, The enemy was 
dnven from the town willi such slaughter that 
B small stream near it, was so tinted with 
blood, the heated and thirsty soldier could not 
for more than an hour drink of it When the ti- 
dinsjs of the fall of this place reached Mexico, k 
body of twenty thousand men, in two thousand 
boate, were despatched against Chalco; and Sando- 
val just returned to Tezcuco with his wearied and 
wounded troops, was commanded by Cortes to 
march thither, and unjustly reprimanded for not. 
having foreseen and prevented this attack. His 
presence was however unnecessary) the enemy waa 
repelled by the Chalchese and their allies; and the 
General, repenting the injury he had done his meri- 
torious captain, endeavoured to efface his chagna 
byjenewed marks of confidence and esteem. 

On the 5th of April," Cortes himself again set 
forth, with three hundred Spaniards and a large 
native force, and after some inconsiderable skir- 
mishing, captured the town of Quauhnahuac, the 
capital of the Tlahuicas, situated more than thirty 
miles south of Mexico. Thence, he marched to 
Xochimilco, the fourth city of the empire, renown- 
ed for its beauty, whence it had its name; aignify- 

■ tsai. 
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log the " field of flowers." It was well defended 
by ditches and dykes, and cost the General a severe 
battle before it was captured, in which he was res- 
cued from the hands of the enemy by the courage 
of a Tlascalan warrior and two of his own domes- 
tics. His horse was slain, and he was compelled 
to fi^t on foot with his lance, but he did not es- 
cape without wounds. Clavigero assures us, that, 
on this, as on other occasions, Cortes might have 
been slain by the enemy, had they not been desirous 
to take him alive, that they mij^ht make so appro- 
priate a sacrifice to the god of war. The^Mexi- 
cans, highly valuing the possession of this city, at- 
tempted its relief, and full three days were spent 
by the Spaniards in its reduction. Thence he 
marched to Cojahuacan, six miles from the capital, 
which he caused to be set on fire; and by Tlacopan 
and other towns to Tezcuco; having in this expedi- 
tion, made a circuit of all the lakes of the Mexican 
vale, and observed with the eye of an able com- 
mander the whole field of his operations. 

XXI. About this period, four ships arrived at 
Yera Cruz, from Hispaniola, with two hundred sol- 
diers, eighty horses, two battering cannon and a 
large supply of ammunition and arms. The brigan- 
tines were completed 5 and to facilitate the launch- 
ing, Cortes had employed a vast number of his aux- 
iliaries in deepening the small rivulet which runs 
by Tezcuco into the lake, and forming it into a 
canal, two miles in length. On the 28th of April, 
all the Spanish troops together with the allies, were 
drawn up on the banks of the canal, and with ex- 
traordinary military pomp, rendered more solemn 
by the celebration of religious rites, the vessels 
were launched. As they fell down the canal, Fa- 
ther Olmedo blessed and gave each its name. Every 
eye followed them with wonder and hope, until 
they entered the lake, when under full sail, they 
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bore away berore the wind, accompanied by gene- 
ral shouts of joy. 

XXII. Every thing appeared to promise a happy 
issue to the enterprise when its success was most 
endangered. The leaven of discontent, whose 
workings among the troops of Narvaez had hither- 
to so much perplexed Cortes, had not been entire- 
ly removed by the departure of such as had re- 
turned to Cuba. Those who remained beheld irith 
dread and dismay the labours and dangers which 
th«y were about to incur in the siege of the city, 
from which they saw no means of deliverance, but 
by the death of the commander-in-chief. Antonio 
Villefagna, a private soldier, bold, intriguing, and 
devotedly attached to Velasques, artfiilly fomented 
the disiffection. His quarters became the rendez- 
vous of the malcontents, where tlie plan was ma- 
tured, the officers nominated for the command of 
the army in case of success, and even the distribu- 
tion of the spoil allotted. The conspirators bound 
themselves to fidelity by the most solemn oafhs. 
But on the eve before the appointed day, one of 
Cortes' ancient followers, ivno had been seduced 
into the conspiracy, repented, and betrayed it to 
the General. He repaired instantly to Ville''- ' 



bosom he tore a paper containing the particulars of 
the conspiracy, signed by himself. Impatient to 
know the extent of the defection, Cortes retired to 
read it. He found there names which filled him 
with surprise and sorrow; but aware that a strict 
scrutiny might prove dangerous at this juncture, 
he confined his judicial enquiries to Villefagna 
alone. The proofs of his guilt were manifest, and 
on the Judgment of a court, summoned for the 
occasion, he was hanged. Many throbbing bosoms 
were present at thie execution; but the aumintble 
16" 
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prudence of the General stilled their beatings, by 
the politic declaration, that the names of the other 
conspirators were unknown to him, that the traitor 
at the moment of arrest, had torn and swallowed 
a. paper, which probably contained them, and that 
he possessed such constancy as to conceal the 
names of his accomplices under the severest tor- 
tures. This wise dissimulation enabled him to 
Srotect himself against the disaffected, whilst they, 
attering themselves that their guilt was unknown, 
became active and zealous in his service, to avert 
suspicion.* 

aXIII. Upon a review of the army and its 
equipment, there appeared eighty-six horses, and 
more than eight hundred infantry; fifly thousand 
Tlascalans under the command of Xicotencatl and 
Chichimecatl, both young and aspiring command- 
ers, but not alike anected to the Spanish cause; 
and other auxiliaries from various tribes, making 
the whole amount of the Indian force, more than 
two hundred thousand menff one thousand Castil- 
ian pounds of gunpowder; three battering cannon, 
of iron, and fiueen smaller ones of brass, with an 
abundantsupply of balls. On May 20th, Cortes class- 
ed and distributed this immense force, and appointed 
its commanders. One division destined to advance 
on Mexico by the djke of Tepejacac, was given to 
Sandoval; another, directed to proceed by Tlaco- 
pan, was commanded by Alvarado; and a third, 
under De Olid, was instructed to possess itself of 
the road of Cojohuacan. Cortes reserved for him- 
self, in spite of the remonstrances of his captains 
and soldiers, as the station of the greatest impor- 
tance and danger, the conduct of the brigantineSi 

• Soils. B. Diaz. Herrera. Robertson. Clavigero. 
t This computation is that of Alfonso dXljeda, their immedi- 
ate eommander.— Clavigero. 



each armed vUh one small cannon, and manned bj 
twenlj'five Spaniards. 

An event occurred at this time, which strongly 
pourtrays tlie prompt, resolute and uncompromising 
character of CorteB. Whilst the Tlaacalan troojiB 
were on the march to the post assi^ed them, it 
was discovered that Xicotencatl, their comnriander- 
in-chief, had deserted them- The cause of hia 
withdrawal is variously reported. According ta 
Clavigero, it was disgust at maltreatment of a re- 
lative by a Spanish soldier; but Diaz ascribes his 
draertion, to an oppoctunity which was now afforded 
him, of seizing tlie possessions of his colleagus 
Chiclumecatl, and his hatred of tlie Spaniards. 
Upon the information of ChichimccatI, Cortes de«- 

Etched several chieftains to request hia retom. 
B replied, that had his father, and the other 
princes of Tlascula pursued his advice, tlie na- J 
tion would not now be the slaves of a handful of 
foreigners I whom he wuuld no longer serve. 
C«rtea sent a party of liorse and other Tlas- 
calan chiefs, with orders to arrest the fugitive 
and hang him instantly; which were punctually 
obeyed, in a small town belondng to Tezcu^- 
CO. His death was publicly proclaimed as the re- 
ward of desertion and sedition. His countrymen 
were much intimidated by the boldness of the act, 
which also had a good effect, in restraining the irre- 
gularity of the native troops- Hia family and pro- 
perty were confiscated to the king of Spain. En 
the first, were his thirty wives; and in the last alarge 
quantity of gold. 

XXIV. As Alvarado and Olid proceeded to- 
wards tlieir posts they broke down the acijue- 
ducts of Chalpotepec, and thereby deprived the 
city ol Mexico of fresh water. Tlie towns to 
which they were respectively ordered had been 
deserted by their inhabitaats, who fled to the 
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capital, where Quauhtimotzin had collected Ihe 
chief force of the empire. Before their eeparation, 
however, those commanders made a joint attempt 
to force one of the passes across the dj^ke of Tla- 
copan, from which they were driven with conside- 
rahle ios9. Id the mean time, Cortes made trial 
of his navj in aiding Sandoval in a second assault 
on Iztapalapn. The vessels ran upon the base of 
a small conical hill which rises from the lake, and 
which was now covered with foes, all of whom 

Erished under the Spanish aword; not, however, 
fore a signal had been made summoning an im- 
mense fleet of boats, which rowed boldly to the 
charge, whilst the brigantines, becalmed, could not 
advance to meet them. But a breeze soon after 
springing up, the sails were spread, and the Span- 
ish barks broke through the lines of the canoes 
with ease, oversetting some and dispersing others 
with signal slaughter.* Sandoval captured Izta- 
palapan, and thence proceeded to Tepejacac. 

XXV. From that time, Cortea remained master 
of the lake; and the brigantines not onlj preserved 
a communication between the Spaniards in their 
different and distant sta.tiong, but were employed to 
cover the causeways and keep off the canoes when 
they attempted to annoy the troops as they advanced 
towards the city. He formed the vessels into 
three divisions, appointing one to each of the sta- 
tions, whence an attack was to be made against tha 
city, with orders to second the operations of the 
officer in command. Before this disposition waa 
made of the fleet, he successfully leil it to the at- 
tack of the position called Xoloc, at the junction 
of the dykes leading from Cojohaacan and Tlaco- 
pan; the most desirable point for offence, from 
which he could speedily communicate witli two 

* B. Dial. Bolls. Clavigero. BoliertMn. 



main diviaians of hia army, and where he soon af- 
terwards established a fourth. 

Front these points he pushed on the attack 
against the citj with equal vigour; but in a manner 
so different from the usual conduct of siegies in re- 
gular wari tliat he himself seems afraid, that it 
would appear no less improper than singular, to 
persons unacquainted wim liis situation. Eacli 
morning his troops assaulted the barricades, whicll 
the enemy had erected on the causeways, forced 
their way over the trenches which they had dug, 
and through the canals where the bridges were 
broken down, and endeavoured to penetrate into 
the heart of the city, in hopes of obtaining some 
decisive advantage, which might force the enemy 
to surrender, anu terminate the war at once; but 
when the obstinate valour of (he Mexicans rendered 
the efforts of the day ineSeclual, the Spaniards re- 
tired in tlie evening to their former quarters. Thui 
their toil and danger were in a measure continually 
renewed! the one party repairing at night wjiat the 
other destroyed in the day. Dr. Robertson ob- 
gerres, that Cortes preserved this plan of opera- 
tions for a month, from unwiUingness to expose hlfl 
handful of men by a lodgement within the city, 
and that he was extremely desirous to preserve the 
city, as the capital of his conquests and a monu- 
ment of his glory. But, in truth, he had no choice. 
The Mexicans In their defence displayed valour 
notatallinferior to thatof theSpaniards; and when 
the disparily of weapons and science is considered, a 
fortitude still more admirable. On land, on water, 
by night, and by day, one furious conflict succeed- 
ed to another. From the description of one of 
these attacks we may judge of _ others, ftl 
the third day after Cortes had obtained the com- 
mand of the lake, he made tlie first attempt to pene- 
trate the city. The greater part of his cavalry. 
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before which the Spaniards began to retire, first, 
leisurely and in good order, but, as the enemy 
pressed on, and their omi impatience of escape in- 
creased, the terror and confusion became so gene* 
ral, that when they arrived at the gap in the caase- 
way, Spaniards and Indians,horseinen and footmen, 
plunged in promiscuously; while the Mexicans 
rushed upon them fiercely from every side, their 
light canoes carrying them through shoals which 
the brigantinea could not approach. In vain did 
Cortes attempt to stop and rally his fljring troopS} 
and he laboured to save some of those who had 
thrown themselves into the water. But whilst 
thus employed, with more attention to their situa- 
tion than his own, sis Mexican captains, suddenly 
Eeized Wro, and were hurrying him off in triumph} 
and though two of his officers rescued him at the 
expense of their own lives, he received several 
dangerous wounds before he could break loose. 
Above sixty Spaniards perished in the routej and 
Btill more afflictive, forty of them fell alive into 
the bands of an enemy never known to spare a cap- 
tive. The other divisions were also repelled after 
a severe straggle, but having been more careful to 
preserve the meana of retreat, sustained less injury. 
In this attack the whole loss exceeded eighty men. 
The approach of night delivered the Spaniards 
from the assaults of the enemy, but brought a grie- 
vance, scarce less tolerable, the noise ot theirliar- 
barous triumph and the horrible festival with which 
they celebrated the victory. Every quarter of the 
city was illuminated; tlie great temple shone with 
such peculiar splendour, fliat the Spaniards could 

Elainff see the people in motion, and the priests 
usy in hastening the preparations for the death ot 
the prisoners. Through the gloom, they fancied 
that they discerned their companions as they were 
stripped naked and compellea to dance before the 
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image of the god to whom they were fo be offered. 
They heard the shrieks of thoae who were sacrificed, 
and thought, that, Oiey could distinguish each ua- 
happy victim, b^ the well known sound of hia 
voice. Imagination added to what Uiey saw or 
heard, and augmented its horror. 

Cortes, who besides tlie common grief, was op- 
pressed with that peculiar to his station, could 
not like others relieve his mind by giving vent to 
his anguish. He was obliged to assume an air of 
tranquillity In order to revive the spirit and hopes 
of his followers. The juncture indeed required an 
eitraordinary exertion of fortitude. The Mexicans 
elate with victory, sallied out next morning to at- 
tack his quarters with more than tlieir usual 
courage. But they did not rely on the efforts of 
their own arms alone. They sent the heads of the 
Spaniards whom they had sacrificed,(o the chiefs 
of the adjacent provinces, with assurances that 
Huitzilopochtli, appeased by the blood of the inva- 
ders, which had been so plentifuUv shed upon hia 
altars, had declared with an audible voice, that in 
eight days time those hated enemies should be 
finally destroyed, and peace and prosperity re- 
established in the empire. 

A prediction uttered with, such confidence and 
BO void of ambiguity, gained universal credit among 
a people prone to superstition. The zeal of the 

Cvinces which had already declared agmnst the 
_ miards augmented; and several which had hi- 
therto remained inactive, took arms with enthusias- 
tic ardour to execute the decree of the gods. The 
ladian auxiliaries of Cortes, accustomed to venerate 
the same deities as the Mexicans, and to receive the 
responses of the priests witii the same implicit faith) 
abandoned tlie Spaniards as men devoted to cer- 
tain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlasca- 
lanB was shakcD, and the Spanish troops were left 
\7 
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almost alone in their stations. Cortes, unable other- 
wise to dispel the fears of his confederates, took 
advantage of the imprudence of the prophets in li- 
miting so closely the time for the fulfilment of their 
prediction, to demonstrate its falsity, b^ suspend- 
ing all military operations against the city during 
the period marked out by the oracle. Under cover 
of the brigantines, which kept the enemy at a dis- 
tance, his troops lay in safety notwithstanding daily 
attacks, and the fatal term expired without any dis- 
aster. But during this period, Sandoval, who, on 
account of the wounds of Cortes, had the ^neral 
command, made a successful excursion agamst the 
Matlat^cas, one of the most warlike tribes of the 
country, and the Captain Andrea de Tapia, another, 
agidnst the Malinalchese; both of whicn tribes soon 
alter joined the Spanish standard. The Tlascalan 
General, also, selected this period to display his 
own and his peoples' courage by an attack on the 
city; in which he equalled the labour of the Span- 
iards and proudly received their praises. 

XXVI. W hen the falsity of the prophecy becamte 
apparent, the allies, ashamed of their credulity, re- 
turned to their station. And other nations, inferring 
that the gods had finally determined to withdraw 
their protection from the Mexicans, joined the 
Spanish standard. The force of Cortes thus be- 
came so ^eat, that Clayigero assures us, he might 
have employed in the siege of Mexico, more souls 
than Xerxes sent against Greece. But as a small 
portion only of these myriads could act at a time, 
upon the narrow causeways, he found it necessary 
to change his plan of operations. Don Carlos, as 
he had been named on his christian baptism, a 
younger brother of Ixlilxochitl, who had much dis- 
tinguished himself by his conduct and courage, and 
who had greatly contributed to the safety of Cortea 
on his late unfortunate retreat, had suggested to 
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him, the impolicy of hia exhausting efforts; whilst 
by cmiverting the siege into a blockade, he might 
by patience alone inevitably reduce the city and 
^^eBerve all its temples and other beautiful edifices. 
This judicious advice was partially followed; but 
Cortes resolved to continue hia attacks upon the 
city by gradual advances, and raze to the founda- 
tion such portions of it as he succeasfully gained. 
Day by day the Mexicans were thus forced to re- 
tire within stricter limits, disputing with obstinate 
resolution every inch of ground. The Spaniards 
not only varied the mode of attack, but changed 
their weapons; adopting the Chinantlan spear, 
whereby they repelled with less danger the assault 
of the Mexicans. Famine now began to prey on 
the inhabitants of the city. The Spanish vessels 
intercepted the supplies by water, whilst the im- 
mense number of auxitiariea shut up the avenues 
by land. The large stores which the king had 
prudently collected were exhausted by the multi- 
tudes wnich had crowded into the capital for ita 
defence. All classes felt the utmost distress from 
hunger, and their sufferings brought on their usual 
concomitant, infectious and mortal distempers, 
which filled up the measure of their woes. 

XXVII. But, under the pressure of so many and 
such various evils, the spint of Quauhtimotzin re- 
mained firm and unsubdued. He rejected, by the 
counsel of his priests, after solemn consultation 
vrith tiiem and Eiis nobles, the many overtures of 
peace from Cortes, resolving to bury himself be- 
neath tiie ruin of his country rather than submit to " 
foreign oppressors. That rum was visibly hastened 
by every Jay's operations and advanced with rapid 
strides. The women and the children covered the 
streets with their emaciated and dead bodies. The 
warrior, enfeebled by hunger, could scarce raise 
hia latest arms, ana cursul from behind hia en- 
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trencliment, the slow progress of hU enemies, the 
children of the aun, who, unlike tlieir parent, could 
not complete their course in a single day. At 
length,* the three divisions penetrated tlie great 
Bquure in the centre of the ci^ and made a secure 
lodgement there. Three fourths of the city were 
now reduced, and in ruins; and on this fam day 
forty thousand Mexicans arc computed to have 
fallen, chiefly beneath the weapons of the auxilia- 
ries, whose rage for blood no effort of Cortes could 
allay. The remainine quarter was so closely press- 
ed, that it could not long withstand the assailanta, 
who attacked it from their new station, with supe- 
rior advantage and more assured expectation of suc- 
cess. The Mexican nobles, solicitous to save the 
life of Quauhtimotzin, prevailed on liitn to retire 
from a place where resistance was now vain, that 
he might rouse the more distant provinces to 
arms, and maintain Wiere, a more successful strug- 
gle with the enemy. To facilitate his departure, 
they attempted to amuse Cortes vrith overtures of 
submission; but he, suspecting their intention, and 
aware of tlie importance of preventing it, apptunt- 
ed Sandoval, on whose vigilance he could most ra- 
ly, to take command of the brigautines, with strict 
injunctions to watch every motion of the enemy. 
Attentive to his charge, Sandoval observing some 
large canoes, filled witci people, rowing with extra- 
iffdinary rapidity across the lake, instantly, gave the 
signal to chase. Garcia Holguin, who commanded 
the swiftest vessel, Bo»n overtook tlieoi, and waa 
preparing to fire on the foremost canoe, which seem- 
ed to carry some one -whom all the rest followed 
and obeyed. At once, tlie rowers dropped thinr 
oars, and all on board, throwing down tneir arms 
coloured him not to kill the emperor. Quauhtimot- 
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zin, with dignified composure, gave himself up to 
the captors, reouesting the only grace, that no in- 
sult might be ottered to Ids wife and children. The 
Spaniards, struck with the most imposing spectacle 
in the world, that, of greatness, after exhausting 
its power of resistance, submitting patiently to mis- 
fortune, treated their prisoner with profound re- 
spect When conducted to Cortes, he appeared 
neither with the sullen fierceness of a barbarian^ 
nor the dejection of a supplicant. ^ ^ I have done, " . 
said he, addressing the General, <^ the duty of a 
prince. I have defended my people to the last ex-r 
tremity. The life which can no longer avail them 
is unworthy of preservation. The only boon I 
crave at your hands is a stroke of this dagger,", 
laying his hand on the weapon of Cortes, ^^ which 
may end it." 

XXVIII. As soon as the fate of their sovereim 
was known, the resistance of the Mexicans ceaseo, 
and Cortes took possession of the small part of the 
capital which remained undestroyed.* Thus ter- 
minated the si^e of Meuco; the most memorable 
event in the conquest of America. It continued 
seventy-five days, scarce one of which passed with- 
out some extraordinary efiEbrt of ati&ack and defence. 
The slaughter and misery attending it has scarce 
been surpassed. <^What I am going to mention is 
truth," says ^e naive Bemal Diaz, ^^and I say amen 
to it I nave read of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but I cannot conceive, that the mortality there ex- 
ceeded that of Mexico; for all the people from the 
distant provinces which belonged to mis empire, 
concentrated themselves here, where they mostly 
died. The streets, the squares, the houses, and 
the courts of Tlatelolco, were covered with dead 
bodies; we could not step without treading on them; 

• August 13, 1621. 
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the lake and caaaU were filled with them; and 
the stench was iatolerable. For this reason our 
troops, immediately after the capture of the royal 
family* retired to tlieir former quarters; Cortes 
himself was for some time ill from tiie efiect of it." 
As the stni^e here was more obatinate, it was 
likewise more equal, than any between tlie iohabi- 
iants of the old and new world. The ability of 
Quauhtimotzin, tlie number of liJs troops, the pe- 
culiar situation of his capital so far counterbalanced 
the superiority of the Spaniards in arms and disci- 
pline, that witiiout the aid of the natives they could 
not have accomplished their enterpriae. But the 
assistance of the auxiliaries does not in our opinion 
detract from the merit of Cortes. He entered 
upon a large and populous empire with five hun- 
dred men, unacquainted with tlie language, man- 
ners, customs, and country. He had by the force 
of his genius, and the good fortune which that ge- 
nius knew how to use, penetrated the polity of Uie 
several nations, converted tlieir jcalouHies and dia- 
fiention^ into the most efficient weapons aetunst 
themselves and for the promotion of his own inter- 
ests, and had finally subverted the thrones of the 
chief states of Anahuac in de<)pite of some notable 
imprudences and severe reverses. 

The fate of Mexico is anotiier lesson on the fra- 
gility of power sustained only by force. But sub- 
tracting from the Mexican people their horrid 
superstition,— their noble defence of the city, 
their active courage, admirable fortitude and con- 
stancy, and their courtesy give an elevation to 
their character not inferior to that of tiieir enemies, 
and confute the calumnies of historians, who have 
for years deprived them of the honors they bo truly 
uent. 
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perpetrated by Sandovalat P(mvco-—XHL Ex- 
pedition of De Olid to Bondwas-—\lV. Of 
Git Gonzales D'Avila-- - . XV. Discovery of 
^caragua- ■••XVl. Gonzales enters Honduras. 
-— XVIL He prepares a new expedilion-— 
XVIII^ Enterprise of Francisco Hernandez to 
Cordova, wider the direction of Pedrarias—' 
XIX. Conflict beltceen Hernandez and Gonzales. 

• •••XX. Hernandez is put Co death by Pedrarias. 
■ —XXI. Las Casas is sent by Cortes to punish 
the defection of de Olid.— Death of de Olid—- 
XXII. Resolution of Cortes to proceed to Hondu- 
ras— -XXlll. State of Mexico— -TiXlV. Pre- 
parations of Corles for his journey- •••HXV. 
Present from Cortes to the J^peror—XKVl. 
Hit journey to Honduras-— ^OCV 11. He puts 
Qiiauhlimotzin and the other Indian kings to 
death-— XWltl. His proceedings at i£mduras. 
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• • • ^XXIX. Dissensions in Mexico • • • -XXX. In- 
decision of Cortes — His return to Mexico. 

I. The exultation of the Spaniards on the cap- 
ture of the city was excessive, but was soon allayed 
bj the disappointment of those hopes which had 
sustiuned them through so many lal>ours and dan- 
gers. The whole of the treasure, thej were ena- 
bled to collect, amounted only to one hundred and 
thirty thousand pesos; a sum much inferior to that^ 
which tiiey had formerly divided. Quauhtimotziot 
unable to defend his kingdom and his treasures, 
resolving that his conquerors should not possess the 
latter, had caused the remnant of the wealth amass- 
ed by his ancestors to be thrown into the lake; and 
the Indian auxiliaries, whilst the Spaniards were 
engaged in conflicts with the enemy, had carried 
on the most valuable part of the spoil. Hence, 
the sum to be divided among the soldiers was so 
small, that many rejected it with disdain; all mur- 
mured; some against Cortes and his confidants, 
whom, they, not without cause, suspected of having 
secretly appropriated to their own use a large por- 
tion of the ricnes which should have been brought 
into the common stock — others against Quauhtimot- 
zin, whom they accused of obstinacy in refusing to 
discover the place where he had cast his treasure.* 

II. Every effort of the General to soothe tiie 
angry soldiers, proving vain, he, from a solicitude 
to check the growing spirit of discontent, gave way 
to a deed, which stained the glory of all his great 
actions. Regardless of the former dignity of 
Quauhtimotzin and the reverence due to tiie vir- 
tues he had displayed, he subjected the emperor 
and his chief minister and favorite the king of Tla- 
copan to torture, in order to compel a discovery of 

• Benud Diaz. Solis. Herrera. Robertson. 



the subtracted treasure. The soala of their feet 
were bathed with oil, and they were suapeoded over 
a glowing fire. Quauhtimotzin bore this refined 
torment with invincible fortitude; but his feliovr 
Bufterer overcome by the violence of the anguish, 
turned his eyes upon his master as if imploriDgper- 
mission to reveal whathe knew. The former, with 
a glance of authority mingled with scorn, asked, | 
"Am I reposing on abed of flowers?" Overawed 
by the reproach, the favorite persevered in his du- 
ttltil silence. Cortes, ashamed of a scene bo hor- 
rid, rescued the royal victims from the hands of tha 
torturers, and prolonged lives reserved for new 
indigpities and sufferings.* 

in. The fate of the capital, as both parties had 
foreseen, decided that of the empire. The provin- 

• This-well (olil tale is from Dr. Robertson, who »JJa, (hat 
the favorite oxpii'Gd under tortiu^, but does cot give us hjs an* 
thori^rorthe BtatemeDt. ItiswhoUj incDDSislcnl: with then. 
litUon of Bernal Diaz, vho moilians liie torture or the kiitz of 
Mexico and hii " ermfidetilial friaul," the ting of Tacubi, 

SacojAn,) at the initancc of the Spnniah soldien wiil agiinit 
wishea ofCorteg. But neither ilietl under the torture; and 
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ed out by Qnatihtimotziu vab earefulfj aeanhed, in vain. In It 
deep pond at bia pahice, vhs found a sun of ^Id ainiibir to that 
pRieDled bj- Monlranma (a (be Spaniards, with manj oniamento 
of ineoDiidersble value, his private property. The kingof Ta- 
subs declared, thst he had (^Id at ■ residence near bin capital, 
and that he voold point out the snot vrliereit was buried. When 

...._ .t — L K ^dthjlhepomeaamlnoeold,biit 

•ei that he might die upon the 
IB Diaz, " that tlie treaaurr was 

hands; and I, and manj others who saw it at firal, Icnew that II 
appeared la be then worth twice what it was, wlien bi-onght out 
to have bis majeity's sliare dediictetlj I obno-ted many articlea 
of reioarkablu and curious workmsinsliip misung at Uiat timB. 
The^ were lulren for Ihe fablic service. Moatof (he goUweot 

._ ., "^ — Tf [lie king of Stain, in exoliang« tor fnutaen 

its iMiim for ibvea. " 
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CCB submitted one after the other to the conquerors; 
and the most wealthy were apportioned among the 

Kincipai Spanish officers for exploration. The 
oka or tribute rolls of the Mexican kinga enabled 
them to leam the products of the several parts of 
the empire, and to appreciate with tolerable cor- 
rectness, the wealth tliat might be drawn from them. 
No mines were founil Jn the Vale of Mexico; nor 
did it produce tlie valuable articles of cacao and 
cotton; the countries in which these abounded were 
the first objects of attention, for the conquerors. 
In employing his officers and troops in these eipe- 
ditions, tJte politic General ridhimself of those who 
were disposed to look, too nearly into his mea- 
sures. 

IV. Whilst Cortes was acquiring such estenuve 
territories for his native country and preparing the 
way for future conquests, he was not only destitute 
of authority from his sovereign, but was regarded 
as a disobedient and aeditious subject. The affairs 
of the Indies being administered in Spain, by the 
Bishop of Boi^os, who was much devoted to Velas- 
ques, Portecarero and Montejo were very coldly 
received; the presents they brought, were delayed, 
and the letters of Cortes, of the municipal autho- 
rities of Villa Rica, and of the army were sup- 
pressedj and the young Charles, then resident in 
Flanders, was kept in ignorance of the enterprise 
and merits of his sulijecfs. By the influence of 
Fonseca, the conduct of Cortes, in assuming the 
Government of New Spain, was declared an irre- 
gular usurpation in contempt of tlie rojal authori- 
ty; and Christopher de Tapia, ro^al inspector of 
St. Domingo received a commission empowering 
him to supercede Cortes, to seize his person, to 
confiscate his effects, to make a strict scrutiny into 
his proceedings, and to transmit the result of all 
his inquiries to the Council of (he Indies, of which 
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tbe bishop was president. A few weeks after the 
reduction of Mexico, Tapia. landed at Vera. Cruz 
with the royal mandate to strip its conqueror of his 
power, and to treat tiim as a criminal. AivaradOf 
then Governor of tlie town, respectfully declined 
to acknowledge his commission, but referred him 
to Cortes, who, when apprised of his arrival) re- 
called his principal officers from their several ex- 
tieditions, and commanded them to meet the royal 
ieutenant on his way to Mexico. With raanj 
compliments and mucn ceremony, they persuaded 
him to go to Chcmpoalla; where having verified hia 
commission in due form, they placed it upon their 
heads in token of respect and submission. But, 
these public demonstrations of obedience covered 
the measures which Cortes privately took to defeat 
the object of Tapia's commission. He involved 
him and his followers in a multiplicity of negotia- 
tions and conferences, in which he had sometimes 
recourse to threats, but more frequently to bribes 
and promises, and at kngth prevailed on him to 
abandon a province lie was incompetent to go- 

V. Soon after the departure of Tapia, Alonza 
D'Avila, whom Cortes had sent to Saint Domingo, 
after the defeat of Narvaez, in order to make afa- 
TOrable impression of Itis views on the royal com- 
missioners, the Geronymite Friars, returned with 
their sanction of his proceedings. But still the 
tenure by which he held hia power was too pre- 
carious to permit him to remain at ease; and he re- 
solved to send D'Avila, and Anthony de Quinones 
to Spain, with a pompous account of tils conquests, 
fiirther specimens of the productions of the country, 
and rich presents to the king; requesting in recom- 
pense for his services, the royal approbatioD of his 

■ Wsgli, I6S2 
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patched his priocipal officers iDto the remote pro- 
vinces, and encouraged them to settle there, not 
only by bestowing on them large tracts of land, but 
by granting them the same dominion over (he In- 
dians and the same right to their service which the 
Spaniards bad assumed in the islands. 

VII. In his e&brta Co extend his dominion, fortune 
continued still to favor the Conqueror. Whilst 
preparing his troops for incursions into various parts 
of tne country, a Spaniard, who with several others 
had been engaged ia exploring the surrounding 
districts, reported his discovery of the kingdom of 
Mechoacan, which bounded the dominions of Mesi- 
co on the west, where he had been received with 
great hospitality. Its inhabitants were renowned 
in Anahuac for their skill and vigor in the use of 
the bowj and inured to arms had, though oversha- 
dowed by the Mesican power, preservea tiieir inde- 
pendence. Their terntory extended over a space 
of three hundred leagues; the capital city was 
founded on the easteiii shore of the beautiful lake 
Pazcnaro. Though not remarkable at the time of 
tJie conquest for its mineral wealth, some of the 
richest mines have since been discovered within its 
bosom. The reining monarch, Culcucin, had the 
reputation of a wise, liberal, and powerful prince. 
Cortes, immediately, despatclied an embassy com- 
posed of a certain Captain Montano and three other 
Spaniards, with some twenty distinguished Mexi- 
cans, to his Court. They were met on the way by 
alar^ and splendid d eputation from tiie king, which, 
in hia^ name, politely congratulated the Castilians 
on their marvellous victories! hut when they arrived 
at Court, the monarch received them with a frigid 
aspect and gravely demanded, what cause had led 
them to his dominions. Under the influence of the 
barbarous superstition which oppressed this whole 
country, he was strongly tempted to sacrifice the 
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etrangers as victims more than ordinarily acceptable 
to his gods; but the prudence of Iiia counsellora 
prevailed, anil he diamissed the embassadors, not 
only in safety, but with many marks of honour and 
valuable presents. With them he also sent seve- 
ral of hia most distingiuished nobles, whom he em- 
powered to declare himself and his subjects vassals 
of the Spanish crown, and to promise tiiat lie would 
speedily confirm this submission in person. The 
gnld which he sent to Cortes on this occasion, be- 
side the curious gems and rich manufactiires of fea- 
thers and cotton, was valued at one hundred thou- 
sand pesos. His messengers, astonished at the ma- 
jesty of Cortes, the power of the Spanish army, 
and the monuments of its prowess, and charmed by 
the attentions they received, reported so favorably 
of their mission, that the king was seized with the 
most ardent curiosity to behold the wonders they 
described. "Whilst preparations were being made 
forhisown journey, he sent his brDther,who was dis- 
tinguished for courage and conduct, to Mexico, with 
additional presents and further protestations of sub- 
mission. Afterwards, attended by a magnificent 
train, scarce inferior to that which had waited on 
Montezuma, he himself, with offerings still more 
valuable than those he had already sent, did 
homage to the Spanish General for his dominions. ' 
Whilst his nobles appeared on every occasion la 
the richest hab'diments and adorned with jewels; 
the prince, in token of his respect for Cortes, pre- 
sented himself in the coarsest apparel, and with every 
mark of humility usual in the meanest of his sub- 
jects. Yet, in his intercourse with the General one' 
circumstance showed the high sense he entertained' 
of his own dignity. Montezuma, haughty as ha 
was, did not hesitate to address himself directly ta 
the interpreter in his conversation with Cortea. 
But, the King of Mecboacan, always spoke to tha 
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coromander-iD- chief of his army, wlio commmuca- 
ted his words to an officer of minor rank, and he 
to one still lower, until tlirough inanv mouths, they 
reached the iutcrpreter, who explaiaed them to 
Cortes. Soon after the king had returned to his 
own country, he was followed by Olid with forty 
horsemen and one hundred iufantry, for the pur- 
pose of taking posseasion of his kingdom. This 
officer wafl very courteously rccMved and establi^- 
ed tiie first colony at T zinzunitan the capital of the 
kingdom.* 

Vill. Cortes in common with all tbe chief ad- 
venturers to America at this period, believed in the 
proKimity of the East Indies to the western shores 
of this continent; and his active mind, ignorant of 
Oie successful enterprise of Magellan, bee^n alrea- 
dy to form schemes for this important discovery. 
Bven during his first visit to Mexico he had sent 
Bome of his soldiers to eiplore the countir on the 
South Sea, who, when lie Jiad been driven from the 
city, became victims to the barharity of the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces. As Mechoacan was B^pa- 
rated from die soutliern ocean, only by the narrow 
district of CoHma, the General directed Olid to re- 
duce the latter and obtain a knowledge of the coast. 
Inthisattempthewas assisted by the Mechoacaneae, 
but could not overcome the courageous resistance 
of the inhabitants without the aid of Sandoval, at 
the head of an additional Spanish force. Their 
joint efforts were successful lU'ter a horrible slaugh- 
ter of the natives. Some Spaniaii colonists were 
established in the province of Colima, among 
whom ample portions of the conntry were distribu- 
ted. But the favorite object of Cortea was more 
especially promoted by the subjection of the mari- 
time provinces of Zacatala and Tecoantepec. The 

■ Bemol Diaz, Herrcra. 




chief of the latter had invoked the aid of the Span- 
iards Bffainst hia neighbour, who voluntarily submit- 
ted lo Alvarado the coinmaniler of the partj. The 
Tecoantepeae also became the subject of those 
whom he liatl inconsiderately invited, 

IX. Whilst these acquisitions were being made 
in the west, Sandoval," with two hundred infantry, 
tbirtV'six horse, and some tliousand Mexicans un- , 
der flieir chief nobles, made an excursion towards 
the south-east, through the district of Tochtepec 
and province of Coazahualco, and the countrj ex- 
tending from Vera Cruz, to Teochiapan and Tza- 
poteca. The objects of this march were the pun- 
ishment of the Tochtepese and other tribes, who 
had destroyed some small parties of Spaniards, 
sent to explore the country on Cortes' first visit to 
the capital — to search for mines — reduce the inhabi- 
tants fully under the Spanish domiiiion — levy con- 
tributions of gold — to reward the veteran soldiere 
by allotments of extensive portions of territory- 
all of wliich with much prudence and ability San- 
doval satiBfactorilj elfected. Hefounded tlie town 
Del Espiritu Santo, upon the river Guacacualco, at 
the distance of three leagues from the sea. About 
the same period, Alvarado subjected the province 
of Misteca and part of Ttapoteca, in which lie 
some of the most beautiful portions of New Spain; . 
particularly tlie valley of Huaxyacac, called by the 
Spaniards Oaxaca, or Guaxaca. He was forty da^a 
an his march from Mexico to Tutepeque, and m 
many places met with considerable resistance from 
the inhabitants. He obtained here, a ver^ large 
onantity of gold, but escaped narrowly^ with his 
life, from a conspiracy among liis Spanish troops, 
which originated in his own avarice. He established in 
a very uSiealthy and inconvenient portion a coIo- ; 
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ny to which he gave the name of Segura de la Froa- 

X. Soon after his retiira to Mexico, these pro- 
vinces attempted to throw off the joke, and he again 
overran tiicm; and marching tlirough the districts ot 
Zapotecas, Techoantepec, and Soconuaco he en- 
tered that of Guatemala. As in almost every other 
rart of the country, tlie inhabitants bravely resisted, 
utwere compelled to submission. At a town called 
Utatlan, in a difficult country surrounded with de- 
files, an Indian chief, with a policy justified in tiie 
wars of civilized nations, attempted to deceive the 
invader by propasitioDB of peace, wliilst he pre- 
pared an ambuscade for him in the town. The ar- 
tifice was discovered, and the chief, made priaoneri 
was condemned to be burned to death. Father 
Olmedo, whose zeal, though ardent, was tempered 
with discretion, obtained a respite of the sentence 
and permission to use his endeavours to convert 
him to the faith. He preached to the prisoner, ia 
what language we are not told, one entire dar, and 
felt himself rewarded by the conviction that nehad 
gained a soul for heaven. In humble imitation of 
Qie mercy of the founder of our fmth, the Father 
procured a commutation of the sentence, and the 
chief was not burned, but merely hanged to death. 
His victories prepared for Alvarado a pacific recep- 
tion in the town of Guatemala. And aided by the 
forces of this province he carried bis arms fiirther 
to the south and east, warring with many tribes, and 
perpetraldng innumerable butciteries to which the 
severity of nia disposition incited him. 

XI. We have incideiitly noticed the attempt oi 
Francisco de Garay to establish a colony at Fanu- 
eo> But, this enterprise merits more particu- 
lar attention, for the contrast it aflbrds with that of 
Cortes, and the relief it gives to that genius, to which 
alone, should be ascci)>eil tlie cuiquest of Mexico. 
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De Garar. among other agpirtog adventurers, had 
been highly excited by the voyages of Cordova and 
Grijalvaj and having already acquired mucli wealth 
and consideration aa Governor of Jamaica, he re- 
solved to make a strenuous effort to increa&e both, 
in tlie newly discovered countries of the condnent. 
Through the influence of the Sishop of Buipia he- 
obtained the commission of Adelantado of tlie re- 
gjons he should discover and colonize north of the 
river Panuco, He aoon afterwards despatched a 
squadron of three vessels, with two hundred and 
forty soldiers, who were defeated by the natives. 
One ship, only, escaped, which with two others, 
subsequently sent, fell, as we have seen, into the 
power of Cortes' officers at "Villa Rica. Yet, sti- 
mulated by the success of that Geueral and disre- 
garding his own losses, which he chained to the in- 
capacity and treachery of his agents, he fitted out 
a fleet of thirteen ships in which he embarked one 
hundred and thirty-six cavalry, and eiglit hundred 
and forty foot soldiers, mostly musqueteers and 
cross-bowmen. This fur the period, and the means 
the Spaniards possessed in America, was a very 
extensive armament, which under able commanders 
mi^ht have produced the most important and bene- 
ficial results. 

Cortes, having received intelligence of Garay's 
designs, resolved to anticipate them by sending a 
party to reduce the country of Panuco under his 
autliority. But, the inhabitants, numerous and war- 
like, resisting his lieutenant with much energy and 
success, and his roost experienced captains being 
absent on other expeditions, he found it necessary 
to take this enterprise upon himself. His forces 
had now received very considerable additions, aa 
well by those who had accompanied Tapiaasby 
many arrivals from the islonils. Leaving an em- 
'■WRt garrison in Mexico, under Diego de Soto, 
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lie set out with one hundred and thirty horse, two 
hundred and fifty infantry, and ten thousand Mex- 
icans. In no part of Anahuac had he found such 
resolute opposition. The enemy mustered seventr 
thouBand warrinra, and though repeatedly defeated, 
still fou^t with deaperation, but finally submitted, 
upon the exhortations of the good Fotiier Olmedo. 
From Panuco, the Genera! marched with a portion 
of his troops to reduce tlie Indians beyond the river 
Chila. He crossed the stream in the night and 
after a severe struggle on the bank, agmnst a large 
force, possessed himself of a town, plentifully 
stocked with provisions, among which were many 
jars of the wine of the country, carefully stored in 
cellars. In the temples he found the remains of 
the bodies and clothes of several of his countrymen, 
vfhose features were recognized by his soldiers. In 
a subsequent battle, the enemy not only fought 
with great spirit and pertinacity; but contrary to 
the custom of the Indians, rallied no less than three 
times to the chaise. Unable to contend against 
the incessant activity of tlie General, who pursued 
tiiem during the darkness of the night and the hea- 
vy rains of tlie season, they too were compelled to 
submission. Cortes founded a town here of one 
hundred and thirty houses, where he settled among 
others, sixty-tliree of his soldiers. He gave to it 
the name of St. Stephen del Puerto, allotting to it 
all the neighbouring districts he had conquered. 

The fleet of Garay under his command sailed 
from Jamaica on St. John's day, one tliousand five 
hundred and twenty -three. Touching at Xagua, in 
tlie island of Cuba, he received information of the 
proceedings of Cortea. The fate of Narvaez filled 
nim with apprehensions for his own, should he ob- 
trude upon the jurisdic tion claimed bj the former; but 
he became reassured on the promise of the licenciate 
Zuazo to meditate between himself and ihe GeuovL 




ITpon approachingthe coast of Mexico,adverse winds 

drovehiB fleet into tlicriver Las Palraas, where liedis- 
embai'ked hia troops and marched them for Ponuco. 
Knowing tliat Cortes had a past on the former river 
he endeavoured to presei-ve Ills officers and troops 
against seduction, by exacting an oath of fidelitr 
to himself. After a march of several dajs throng 
a Bwarapj- and uninhabited country, he reached 
Panuco, where his weary and impatient troops an- 
ticipated refreshment and repose. But the incor- 
siona of Cortes had wasted the country, and the 
terrified inhabitants, concealed from this new flight 
of devourcrs whatever the rapacity of the first had 
left. Instead of well stocked granaries, his sol- 
diers found bare walls, which, anorded no defence 
against the reptiles and vermin that aasulled tiiem 
in every corner. He could obtain no tidings of 
his fleet which he had ordered to meet him, and his 
soldiers disrated widi the country and seduced by 
the favorable reports relating to Mexico, began tu 
disband themselves; and oh their way to that city, 
pillaged and otherwise maltreated the natives. 

In these untoward circumstances, De Garay drew 
towards the colony of St. Stephen's, whose com- 
mandant, Vallejo, made prisoners of a part of hia 
troopa; and afterwards, by stratagem, obtained poa- 
aession of his ships, which had continued in the river. 
In the mean time, Cortes apprized of hia arrival, 
despatched Father Olmedo, Alvarado, and Sando- 
val, with instructions to exhibit the emperor'a or- 
der, by which he was appointed Governor General 
of all his conquests; and to enforce obedience, if 
necessary, by arms. But De Garay was in no con- 
dition to resist His followers, contemning his inca- 

icity and ill fortune, generally deserted him; and 
,.j was reduced to the sad and mortifying necessity 
of casting himself upon the mercy of Cortes. The 
Conqueror not only recdved him at Mcxica witli 
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great humanity, but consenteil to give one of his 
daughters to De Garaj's son then with the fleet, 
and promised to restore to him his sliips aad his fu- 
gitiTe Boldiera. But he did not live to profit by 
tteae kind offera. A violent pleurisy carried him 
off in four days, and Cortes was subsequently, and 
calamniously chai^d, with having produced his 
death by poison. This event dissolved what re- 
mained ol hia armament His soldiers dispersed 
themselves in small parties over the country, in- 
duing in every species of rapine and aggression 
upon the Indians, who, at length flew to arms, 
and in a few days sacrificed anaatemorc than five 
hundred of the mantuders. Encouraged by this 
success they, also, attacked the settlement of St 
Stephen; and though thev failed to obtain possession 
of the works, they killed the commandant, and 
more than forij of hia party. * 

XII. Cortes, immediately on the receipt of this 
distressingintelligence, despatched Sandoval, at the 
head of two hundred Spaniards and ci^t thousand 
Mexicans, to quell the insurrection. This officer, 
alike enterprising, brave and prudent, and posses- 
sing more of the admirable qualities of his Gene- 
ral than any of the suhordinate captains, succeeded 
in executing his instructions, after a prolonged and 
bloody contest; hut he dishonoured his victory by 
an act, whose barbarity is not surpassed in the an- 
nals of civilized nations. Sixty caciques and four 
hundred nobles were burned at one time. And to 
render the scene still more horrible, the children 
and relatives of the wretched victims were assem- 
bled and compelled to be spectators of their dying 
agonies. This unparalleled act of inhumanity has 
not the apology of sudden rage excited by the heat 
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of battle, but was perpetrated after a sulenui con- 
sultation with the Captain General. 

XIII. Cortes having veceiTed iDformation that 
the countries of Higuera and Honduras abounded 
with mines so rich, that the fishermen used golden 
and copper weights to their nets, and that a streidit 
might be probably found there wliich united the 
two oceans, was moved hy this double attraction 
to despatch an expedition thither under de Olid. 
The route by land to these remote provinces being 
tedious and difficult, a voyi^e by aea was deter- 
mined on. Sis ships were provided, on board of 
which embarked three hundred and seventy Span- 
iards, of whom one hundred were musqueteera and 
cross-bowmen, and twenty-two cayalry. A^mong 
these were five only, of the veteran conquerors, the 
companions of Cortes, They very reluctantly 
abandoned their state of repose, hut could not re- 
sist the instances of their General. De Olid being 
instructed to touch at the Mavanna for recruits and 
munitions, Velasques, whose desire of vengeance 
had never slept, availed himself of this opportunity 
to retort ouCortes the evils he had inflicted; and he 
prevailed on De Olid to renounce the jurisdiction 
of the latter, and to prosecute the adventure on hia 
own account, under the protection of the Governor 
of Cuba. The armament arrived on tlie coast of 
Honduras early in May,» where De Olid establish- 
ed a colony, to which he gave the name of El Tri- 
umpho dela Cruz, and soon after openly declared 
his independence.t 

XIV. In order fully to comprehend the events 
connected with this espeitition it is necessary 
to trace succinctly, tlie prior northward enter- 
prises of the Spanish adventurers, on the coast 
of PauamB. iSoon after the death of Bas- 
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CO Nunez, the pilot Andreas de Nino, engaged 
with the lang to undertake the discovery of the 
Spice Islands by the west, and to make a full exa- 
mination of the western coast of the continent; 
the expenses and profits of the expedition to be 
equally shared between himself and the crown. 
Trie king, having reserved the nomination of the 
Captain General of the armament, selected Gil 
OonzalesD'Avila, accountant of Hispaniola, who was 
extensively engaged in commerce in that island. 
Ruling to obtain Trom Fedrarias, the vessels con- 
structed by Balboa, they built others at an almost 
incredible expenditure of men, money, and time.* 
After three years of incessant toil and suffering, 
Gonzales sailed from the Gulph of San Michael, on 
the 21st of January, 1522. Following the western 
coast, he landed from time to time, and acquired, 
with uncommon success, the good will of the natives; 
and the pious men who accompanied him, happiljf, 
by gentle arguments, converted many to their 
faith, who, in testimony of their sincerity, surren- 
dered up tiie statues oi their gods, cast in massive 
gold. ' 

XV. Whilst in the territories of the Cacique 
Nicoya, from whom a province has been named, 
Gonzales was informed, that a powerful chieftain, 
called Nicaragua, resided at some fifty leagues dis- 
tant, upon the lake which bears his name. An em- 
bassy was immediately sent to this prince, to com- 
municate to him, that, the sender was a friend, who 
would work him no evil, provided tie would em- 
l)race the faith of Jesus Christ, and acknowledge 
himself the subject of the king of Spain, the mo- 
narch of the world; but, who, on any other terms, 
would instantly declare war against him. The 
chieftain, who had already heard of the Spanish 

* See Vol. ii. p. 109. 



power, aiid tlie wonders wliicfa it had wi-ought, re- | 
plied, that he eavneatly desired peace, ontT would i 
embrace the faith if nc found it gnod. Gonzalea 
advanced to his residence, and tlie priests who ac- 
companied liim, having instnictcd (lie Indian, that^ 
his religion fortiade drunkenness, gluttony, the aa- 
crilice of men, and feeding on human flesh, he 
readily admitted its merit, and himself, his courtr 
and nine thousand of his subjects were baptized. 
To two requisitions only, the chief objected. He 
would not renounce tlie pomp of war, nor the plea- 
sures of Lis drunken dances; saying, that in tite 
first case, the women would assume arms, and 
compel the men to spin, to weave, and to dig; which 
were the employments of females and slaves} ' 
and that the second was an amusement wluch 
iujui'ed no one. In tlie course of his conversion, 
tins half naked child of nature, asked many ques- 
tions which astonished his instructors, who had no 
conception that such subjects employed the mind 
of any Indian. He demaaded, whether the chris- 
tians bad any knowledge of the great flood which 
had submerged the estrtti, and of any other deluge; 
whether the earth had then been turned upside down, 
or the heavens had fallen; when and how the sun, 
the moon, and the stars had lost tlieir ligiit and 
wandered from tJieir course; who gave tlie in mo- 
tion and by what means they were upheld? He 
demanded tlie cause of the darkness of the night 
and of the frost; and why they superseded light 
and heat, since the latter were more pleasant and 
useful; what honour should be paid to the God of 
the christians, whom the birds that soared in the 
sky, the fishes that cut the liquid deep, the men 
who governed the earth, and all natuie adored? 
Whence the soul had its being, and as it was im- 
moral, why it remained in. tlie body for so short a 
period? Whether the Holy Father at Rome) the 
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Vicar of Christ the God of the christians, dieil; 
wlietlier the king of Castile, of whom he heard so 
much, was mortal, and why ao few men ret^uired so 
large a quantitj of gold? The reflection that 
prompted these inquiries, characterised a mind 
which under like culture would have equalled the 
supercilious European, who was eager to place the 
man of America in the rank of brutes. 

XVI. The favorablft reception of Gonzales, who 
had learned much of the progress of his country- 
men in New Spain, Inspired him with hopes of 
reaching the provinces whicli had submitted to 
Cortes. He journeyed norihwai-d over a fertile 
country thickly inhabited by tribes who gladly ex- 
changed many valuable articles of gold for Spanish 
toysj but encountering others who were hostile and 
with whom he had several shant eneagement!, he 
abandoned his intention of further discovery and 
returned to the coast, at the Gulph of St Vincent, 
where his pilot Andres Nino awaited him. During 
tlie absence of his commander, Nino had surveyed 
the shore to the north-west, for more than three 
hundred and fifty leagues, and had reached seven- 
teen and a half degrees of northern latitude. la 
this excursion Gonzales, had penetrated the conD- 
try in various directions, the distance of two hun- 
dred and twenty leagues, had baptized thirty-two 
thousand two hundred and seventy souls, and car- 
ried oft' one hundred and twelve tnousandfive hun- 
dred pesos worth of gold. He had coasted the 
shore from Cape Blanco to Chorotega, had examined 
the Gulphs of^ Papagayos, Nicaragua, and Posbcb- 
sion and the Bay of Fonseca, to which he gave 
name; in all which, he sought with great care a 
communication between the two seas. This was 
one of the most succcBsful expeditions undertaken 
in the New World, and was attended with the least 
outrage to humanity. 
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XVII. Upon his return to Panama, Gonzales 
proceeded to St Domingo, to lit out a squadron to 
make further discoveries and to eslablisn a colony 
in Nicaragua. From this citj he addressed a me- 
morial to the king containing an ample account of 
his late voyage, and praying that the government of 
the country witii such other lands as Be should dis- 
cover might he granted to him. Having provided 
a sufficient force, he sailed for Ybueraa, a port on 
the Atlantic coast, with the intention of aeekine a 
Btreight between the two seas. He hastened hia 
enterprise, knowing that Pedrarias, the Governor 
of Panama, who claimed the right of prior discove- 
ry, was preparing to take possession of the provin- 
ces he had visited, and to deprive him of the re- 
ward of his labours. 

XVIII. Pedrarias had Btted out an armament at- 
Panama, for this purpose, which he designed to pot 
under the command of Juan de Basurto; but grow- 
ing impatient of tlie delays of that officer, he com- 
mitted it to Francisco Hemandea de Cordova, with' 
whom, sailed the Captains, Gabrial de Rojas, Sosa, 
Adreas de Garabito and Soto. Hernandez found- 
ed the town of Bnisselas, in the Gulph of San Lu- 
car, and another called Granada, upon the lake of' i 
Nicaragua, in the province of Neuquecheri. Hft 
carried a vessel, in pieces, over land, with which 
he made the full circuit of the lake, and discovered 
8t Juan river, by which it pours its waters into the- 
Atlantic Ocean. His passage through this outlet 
was stopped by rapids and precipitous falls, but n, 
party, sent along its banks, reported, that, for the' ' 
distance of eighty leagues, they had found a riclf I 
and populous country, remarkable for tlie quantity^! 
variety, and size of its timLer. ' 

XIX. In the mean time, Gonzales, to avoid o, 
position from Pedrarias, had penetrated the pro-* 
vince of Honduras from the Atlimtic. Lea?ir~ ^^ 
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small portion of his force at a station to which he 
gave the name of San Gil de Buenavista, he pro- 
ceeded to Cape CamaroEi, and thence to the valley 
of St Jago <le Ulancbo, where he received iafor- 
tution oftho moTementa of Hemaudez, who wag 
tiKE in its vicinity. la a few days he fell iu with 
De Soto, with whom he had several enMgements, 
and took from him one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pesos of inferior gold which he had collected 
fitiin the natives. From mutual dread Hernandez 
and Gonzales avoided each other. The former re- 
called his advance parties and erected for his de- 
fence some fortifications at the town of Leon, which 
he founded between the shores of the lake and the 
western coast; the latter retired to the port of Ca- 
vallos, on the eastern shore, near which he learned 
that some other Spaniards had established them- 
selves. These consisted of the party under De Olid, 
at Triumpho de la Cruz, about fourteen leagues 
south of Cavallos. Thus, the Spanish adventurers 
had approached each other from opposite points; 
from die lakes of Mexico, and the Isthrana of Da- 

XX. Soonafter these events, Hernandez, seduced 
l^ that spirit of independence which we have fre- 
quently liad occasion to remark, renounced the au- 
thority of Pedraiias, and Bouo|ht nominally the 
protection of the Geronymite Fnars at St. Domin- 
go, under pretence that the government of Nicara- 
gua pertained immediately to the crown by virtue 
of the discovery of Gil Gonzales, and not to the 
Governor of Darien. To sustain tins position he 
seught the protection of Cortes, then about to de- 
part from Truxillo for Mexico| but, he, now devo- 
ted to order and subordination, advised Hernandez 
topreserve his faith to Pedrarias. Butlliisadvicewas 
nnwelcome to one, who, having acquired avery con- 
U ^ifiderfdile stock of gold, desired also to possess «(- 
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tcHiled aud irresponaible power; and though seve- 
ral of his officers deiierted him, he persisted in his 
disobedience. Peilrarias ju stly irritated at this re- 
bellion but more alarmed at the presence and pro- 
gress of Cortes in provinces over which he claimed 
jurisdiction, marched for Nicaragua, and appre- 
nending Hernandez in the town of Leon, put him 
to deaui.* 

XXI. Few circumstances connected with tha 
enterprise of Cortes in the New World had given 
him more pain than t!ie defection of De Olid. The 

aualities of the Captain had endeared him much to 
le General, who had relied upon his faith, his zeal, 
and ability, with the utmost confidence. He did 
not delay however, to fit oat an annament againat 
him, consisting of two ships and one hundred and 
fifty soldiers under tlie command of his brother-in- 
law, Francisco de las Casas. A naval engage- 
ment was foudit between this force and that of 
De Olid, in tRe bay of Triumpho, in which the 
latter, having lost one of his vesaelS) made overtures 
for peace; designing to protract the negotiation un- 
til a part of his troops engaged in exploring the 
country should return. But, during the treaty the 
ships of Las Casas were wrecked bya violent storm, 
in which forty men perished. The rest, driven 
ashore naked and distressed, gave De Olid a blood- 
less victory. The captured &oops cheerfully join- 
ed the standard of the victor; and their comman- 
der and his officers were entertained in his dwellin|j , 
and suffered to continue at large upon their parole, i 
Whilst these events passed at Tnumpho, Brionev A 

the lieutenant of Olid, had encountered and takoi 7 
prisoners above seventy of the troops of Gonzale^ 1 

whom he soon after liberated much to the dissatis- . 
faction of liis Captmn. Gonzales, himself, unable 
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to contend with De Olid, retreated to St Gil de 
Baenavista, where he hanged Francisco Riquelme, 
the Governor and a clergyman, who had been gull- 
ty of sedition and other offences; and thence he 
passed to Choloma, where he fell into the hands of 
Juan Ruano, one of Olid's Captains, and his peo- 

f>le were incorporated with Olid's forces. But the 
iberty which the last gave his prisoners. Las Casas 
and Gonzales, enabled them to conspire his ruin. 
Thej attempted to assassinate liim, but he esca^d 
from Iheir liands and fled into the forest; bemg 
soon after apprehended, he was formally tried bj a 
court which they established, and beheaded as a 
traitor, pursuant to its sentence. The two com- 
manders, thus restored to freedom, united their for- 
ces; and having made several settlements in the 
country, set out for Mexico to put themselves un* 
der the protection of Cortes, and to solicit aid 
from him to confirm their enterprises. 

XXII. The Governor General, soon after the 
departure of Las Casas, had sent him assistance in 
a vessel commanded by Pedro Gonzales de Trux- 
illo; who having sailed as far south as the port of 
Cavallos, and meeting with tempestuous weather, 
returned to Panuco, and asserted that Las Casas 
had perished by the storm. But Cortes, receiving 
certain intelligence of his capture by Olid, resolved 
to march in person, over land, to Honduras. He 
considered the revolt of this officer of the most 
dangerous tendency; that if not punished it would 
serve as an example to his otlier lieutenants, each 
of whom, according to the practice of the age, might 
be disposed to carve out a kingdom for himself, 
which should be dependent only on the Spanish 
crown. But the punishment of Olid was not the 
only inducement to this extraordinary march of 
three thousand miles. He was desirous of inspect- 
ing the whole extent of country, over which he pro- 
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bably expected to reign during life; to investigate 
its capability for commerce, its productions, and 
more particularly, its mines. 

XXIII. When the Emperor advanced Cortes to 
the ^vcrnment of New fjpain, he, at the same time 
appointed certain commissioners to receive and ad' 
minister the roval revenue there, with independent 
jurisdiction, rbese officers, who arrived atwut this 
time,* consisted of Alonzo de Estrada, trcBSurer; 
Rodrigo de Albomoz, contadoTt or accountant} 
Gonz^o de Salazar, factor; and Peralmendcz Chi- 
riuos, inspector. Selected from inferior stations la 
the public offices of Madrid, they took great state 
Upon ^em in Mexico; but official habits had so 
contracted thdr undcrslandingB that they were in- 
competent to judge of matters beyond the vet^ of 
tlieir bureaus; and they consequently, not only gave 
Cortes much immediate trouble in hts administra- 
tion, but misrepreseDted his conduct and views io 
their correspondence with the royal ministers. They 
were received by Cortes with Ereat respect ana 
honour. At his departure for Honduras, he com- 
mitted the government of Mexico, to Estrada and 
Albomoz, and took Salazar and Chirinoswith him, 
as far as Guacacuilco, whence he unfortunately 
despatched them, to exercise with the ofhera, joint 
authority in tiie government, Tlieir divisions sub- 
sequently produced much scandal, and greatly re- 
tarded the public business. 

XXIV. The preparations which the Conqueror 
made for his journey were no longer tliose of the 
eimple soldier; but such as m^ht well become ao 
eastern Satrap or the Viceroy of an esteosive, rich, 
and enslaved empire. QuauhtimotziniCoanacotzin, 
and Tetcpanquetzati, tlie vanquished monarchs of 
the Vale of Mexico, with several of their most pow- 
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erful nobles, formed a striking feature of the pa- 
a;eant, and assured him of tlie obedience of their 
fate subjects. Three thousand Mexicans attended 
thdr chiefs, beside the usual domestics. Cortes' 
personal attendants consisted of a steward and pay- 
master, a keeper of the plate, of which there were 
Isrge semces in gold and silver, a major domo, two 
Stewards of the household, a butler, a confectioner, 
n chambermaid, a physician and surgeon, a number 
of pages, two armour bearers, eight grooms, two 
falconers, five musicians, a stage dancer, a ju^ler 
and puppet player, a master of the horse and three 
innleteers.* His Spanish force was composed of 
one hundred and fifty horse, and as many foot, 
whose number were nearly doubled during the 
march, by the addition of the veteran troops who 
had settled upon their encomiemfos in Guacacualco. 
Orders were given to despatch from Vera Cruz, in 
appropriate vessels, an abundant supply of provi- 
sions and warlike stores, io follow Uie army along 
the coast, from whicK the General did uut desien 
far to deviate, A large herd of swine followed lor 
the supply of the tabl cs of the General and his offi- 
cers. These preparations indicate espectation ot 
an easy, and pleasant escuraion, which was con- 
verted mto one of unexampled toil and privation. 
XXV. Before his departure, t Cortes addressed, 
to the emperor, thanks for his appointment, with 
an account of his administration, and a present of 
ei^ty tliousand crowns in gold, and a culverin of 
the same metal, valued at twenty-four thousand 
pesos. This extraordinary piece of artillery, was 
named the Phcenix, and bore a motto, complimen- 
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tary to the king, and expository of the merits o( 
the donor. ^ 

XXVI. It would be fi-uitlcss to follow Cortes 
throughout tlie whole of this astomshiiig expedition,' 
which employed him. for nearly two years and a 
half; in which he scaled mountains never crossed 
by human foot, traversed profound and rapid rivers, 
sometimes on rafts, at other titnea on biidges, which 
endured afterwards for many years; passed over 
deserts of bumiag sand and through forests which 
had never before been penetrated; sustaining hun- 
ger and thirst and every species of privation, com- 
bating witli ferocious nations, who had grown con- 
fident in arms, from the Spanish dissensions j and suf- 
fering fatigue which could be equalled only by the 
constancy with which it was borne. In his progress 
he founded several colonies, particularly, one in the 
country of Pontonchan, and anotiier in the bay of 
St. Andrews; and extended liis dominion over all 
the nations, through which he passed as a tremen- 
dous meteor, whose course was liillowed hy torrents 
of blood. 

XXVII. No act of Cortes' life has been more 
severely censured, than the erecution of the Mexi- 
can princes, during his march to Honduras. But, 
if credit be given to the Spanish historians, thur 
death was exacted by every principle upon which 
men in the situafion of the Spanish leaders could 
reason. These unfortunate potentates, beholding 
the slate of miserj to which Uiia long and painful 
journey had reduced the Spanish force, contras- 
ting its numerical strength with that of their 
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to be that of Cortes, the factor Salazar proclaimed 
himself Captain General and Governor of New 
Spain; and to m^ntain his power oppressed the 
natives and conducted himself in the most tyranni- 
cal manner with the friends of Cortes, and that the 
death of the General and his party might be deem- 
ed certain, issued an order commanding the wives 
of the soldiers who had gone with Cortes,to consi- 
der thdr husbands as dead in law, and immediately 
to marry again. He publicly ordered a matnm 
who refusea to credit the death of her husband in 
any combat with the Indians, and who, Penelope 
like, patiently awaited the return of her lord, to be 
publicly whipped. 

Whilst these tumults were at their heicht, Las 
Casas andGonzalesarrived at Mexico, and public- 
ly asserted the existence of Cortes, of whom they 
had intelligence in their route. They took port 
against Salazar, declaring that if Cortes were dend 
his proper successor would be Alvarado; and that 
officer was induced by their instances to quit lus 
district for New Spain; but becoming fearfiu of as- 
sassination he soon returned to it The usurper 
tlien seized on Las Casas and Gonzales, and prose- 
cuted them for the murder of De Olid, for which 
they were sentenced to death, and were with diffi- 
culty saved, by an appeal to the Emperor. He 
transported Zuazo to the island of Cuba, and actu- 
ally tortured and hanged De Paz, the private trea- 
surer of Cortes, who refused to surrender the de- 
posits put by his master in his charge. 

XXX. Cortes resolved to return to Mexico by 
the vessel that brought him these unwelcome ti- 
dings; but having been twice compelled to disem- 
bark, by adverse winds and injuries to his ship, he 
was seized with the superstitious belief that God 
had destined him to remain to complete the coloni- 
zation of this country. He recalled his troops, 
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whom, under the commandof Sandoval, he had di- 
rected to returu to Mexico, by way of Nicaragua 
and Guatemala. But, the patience of his rullow- 
«re, at length, aeemed to have been overcome by 
the hardahipa they hail suffered, and the opinion 
that began to prevail among them, tliat the good 
fortune of their leader had deserted him. This 
&ith in destiny seems inseparable from a life of vi- 
ciasitnde, in which events have a course indepen- 
dent of the volition of the actora in tliem. A tr.iin 
of favorable results, often produced by causes 
which they do not underatand, seems the work of 
their good genius, who seconds their aims by inscru- 
table means; whilst misfortunes which might often 
be traced to ignorance, imprudence, or incompe- 
tency, are ascribed to the departure of the good 
and the advent of an evil spirit. Soldiers and 
seamen are the peculiai' subjects of this superstition, 
and the powerful minds which euided a Caesar and 
Napoleon, have proven too weiui to resist it The 
mind of Cortes had been, in tnith, broken by his 
labours; disease had ^va^ted his health, and whilst 
he himself shrank unconsciously from new labours 
his soldiers lost their confidence in his power to 
command success. The hardy veterans who had, 
at his bidding, abandoned the easy liumcs which 
had rewarded their early labours, now refused him 
obedience, and the utmost that Sandoval could ob- 
tain from them, wa« to delay their march for a sea- 
son, whilst he endeavoured to arouse his General 
to a resolution more worthy of his fame. But, 
an invincible dread of proceeding to Mexico had 
seized bis mind. At the earnest persuasion of San- 
doval he despatched Martin deOrantes a confiden- 
tial servant, with a commission to Alvarado and 
Las Casas, to take upon them the government du- 
ring his absence; and in case tliey should not be 
in Mexico, he confinned the authonty given at his 
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departare to Estrada and Albornoz, revoking that 
of Salazar and Chirinos. Orantes was wafted bj 
favorable gales to the Meiican coast, and by a ra- 
pid and secret joumej attadned the capital* He 
there found Alvarado and several friends of Cortes, 
concealed, to whom he communicated the glad ti- 
dings of his master's existence, and commands. 
Although he arrived at midnight^ the name of Cor- 
tes was a spell to raise a hos^ and bj the dawn of 
daj the palace of Salazar was attacked, himself 
made prisoner, and confined, after the Mexican 
custom, in a cage of timber, where, Chirinos soon 
after became his companion. Cortc» was informed 
as soon as possible oi this revolution, and consent- 
ed to return to Mexico, but insisted on going by 
land. The pilots, however, representing that the 
season was favorable* he embarked, and soon after 
by the way of the Havanna arrived at the capital. 
His arrival was hailed by all classes with the great- 
est joy. It allayed, though it could not extinguish 
the party feuds of the Spaniards; and such had 
been the wild rule of those who exercised Ihe go- 
vernment in his absence, that the Indians even 
deemed him their deliverer, and marshalled his way 
with their rude music, and strewed his paA with 
flowers. His presence restored a general but mo- 
mentary peace throughout the whole country. 

• April, 1526. 
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nestl J laboured for his destruction, not onlj by- 
appropriating his conquests to themselves, but, also, 
by undermining his favor at the Spanish court, fill- 
ing the mind of the emperor with doubts of his 
General's lojraltv. Upon the first arrival of the 
royal officers in Mexico, they were alike astonished 
and offended, by the independent and irresponsible 
course of the conqueror; whose policy, dictated by 
a sound judgment, operating in new and untned 
scenes, rejected the trammels they would have forced 
for him by official fa|ms. His magnificence dis- 
played alike, in the improvement and ornament of 
nis city, in ^\e splendour of his Court, and in the 
gifts of provinces and kingdoms to his dependents, 
created envy and fear, in the minds of these officers, 
who, reasoning from their own irregular ambition, 
readily adopted the belief, that he designed to ren- 
der himseli, wholly independent of the royal au- 
thority. In their letters, therefore, they repre- 
sented Cortes, as an ambitious tyrant, who, hav- 
ing usurped an illegal jurisdiction, aspired at inde- 
pendence, an(> who augmented his power, by the 
accumulation of exorbitant wealth and the erection 
of fortifications throughout the country; rendering 
the natives subservient to his designs, by marry- 
ing the daughters of their principal chiefs to tne 
most devoted of his soldiers. These representations 
enforced by many of Cortes' most powerful enemies, 
now in Spain, and not less by his own silence, and 
the disorder in Mexico, caused by his expedition to 
Honduras, awakened the suspicions of the Spanish 
ministers, most of whom haa been formed to busi- 
ness under the jealous and rigid administration of 
Ferdinand. Unmindful of Cortes' past services, 
and regardless of those he was rendering in his last 
extraordinary expedition, they infused their doubts 
into the mind of their master, and prevailed on him 
to issue an order to the admiral Don Diego Colum- 



bus to assume the Government of New Spain, to 
raise an army at his own cost to proceed to Meii- 
co, to arrest Cortes, and even to punish him with 
death should he be found guilty of the crimes of 
which he was accused. Thei admiral claimed the 
government of thia whole country as a right conse- 
quent on tiie original compact of "his father with the 
crown of Castile; but, thoudi the opportunity of 
maintaining it was thus ofFer^ him, he either 1iad 
not the means to prosecute it, or was unwilling to 
commit himself in a contest, with a leader so suc- 
cessful and renowned as Cortes. The delay of his 
preparations gave time to the friends and agents of 
the latter, among whom the Duke of Bejar was most 
conspicuous, to change the determination of his 
majesty, and to induce him to send to Mexico an 
officer of high rank to make a formal inquisition 
into the conduct of Cortes, and, if necessary, to seize 
his person and send him prisoner to Spain. 

II. The Licentiate Ponce de Leon a near rela- 
tive of the count Don Martin de Cordova, was se- 
lected for this important service; but though ap- 
pointed in the early part of the year 1525, ne did 
not arrive in Mexico until June of the following 
year. Cortes, informed of his landing at San Juan 
de tJlua, despatched a messeoger with compliments 
and offers of service; reouesting to be informed by 
which of the two roads, tne judge would proceed to 
the capital, tluit he might give him the reception 
due to his station. In answer, De Leon declared ■ 

his intention to remain at Medellin, for a short time, ^^J 
to recover from tlie fatigues of his voyage. Thia ^^^| 
ppace was employed by the enemies of Cortes to ^^^H 
pervert the mind of his judge, and to fill it with ^^^| 
distrust of his courtesies; and they even presumed ^^* 
to charge him with the design of assassinating De ' 

Leon on t!ie way. They represented, that, Cortea 
had resolved to put Salazar and Chirinos to death 
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and urged his instant departure, as the onlj means 
of averting their fate. Other messengers, despatched 
bj Cortes, met the Licentiate at Iztapalapan, where 
a sumptuous banquet was prepared for him. With 
the concluding service, some cheesecakes and cus- 
tards were served, as gi'eat delicacies, of which a part 
of the company ate with such excess, as to produce 
nausea, which tnej openlj ascribed topoison adminis- 
tered by command of the General. Whilsthere,8ome 
rich presents were offered by order of Cortes to tiie 
Licentiate, but historians do not concur in affirm- 
ing his reception of them. On the road from Iztapa- 
lapan he was met by the Governor and his principal 
officers and escorted to a palace prepared for him 
in the capital.* 

III. The extraordinary officer known in ihe 
Spanish polity by the name of Juez de Residenda 
was a commissioner of inquiry into the conduct of the 
governors of the colonies. His powers necessarily 
superseded those of the person he was sent to judge, 
that he might enforce his decrees. In the present 
case, two sets of instruction, the one public and the 
other private, had been given to De Leon. By the 
former he was required immediately on his arrival 
at Vera Cruz to despatch a messenger to Cortes, 
and the Royal officers at Mexico; to enter the 
country without ostentation or tumult, to proceed 
immediately to the capital, and, there, to com- 
mence the duties of his inquisition, that Cortes, as 
on a former case, might not have an opportunity or 
pretence of impeding his progress; to send to the 
King after the expiration of three months his report; 
to assume the ordinary powers of government, to 
advance with zeal the extension of the faith, and to 
promote the royal interests, with the peace and 
order of the country, paying due regard to the ad- 

* Bernid Diaz. Herrera. 



▼ice which the experience of Cortes had well pre- 
pared him to give: That on his arrival at Mexico 
ne should cause tlie fortress ot the City to be deli- 
vered up to Salazar, and pro-vide him with sufficient 
force to maintain it, the king having nominated him, 
Alcadc, and to place anotlier officer, named in his 
instructions, in command of the naval force: To' 
inquire into the official condact of the rojal officers, 
their exorbitant salaries, and the causes which had 
led to the mutual recriminations, they had preferred: 
To ascertain the correctness of the reports relative 
to the gold and silver mines of Mechoacani and 
apply measures to render them productive; That 
with the Governor and experienced religious men, 
he should consider the condition of the Indians and 
report, on the propriety of their holding their poa- 
BBSsions, either in their ancient state or as feudal 
vassals; but to make no innovntions until his majestj' 
should have determined thereon. His private in- 
Btnictions commanded him to inquire of the alledged 
irreligion and disloyalty of Cortes; of his efforts to 
sustain his power by courting the natives and sedu- 
cing their alle^ance, and by the collection of arms; 
of hia assumption of the forms of royalty, and his 
obstinacy in resisting the royal commands, or per- 
versely construing them to his own purposesi of 
his vast appropriation of goh', lands and vassals to 
his own usej melting secretly large masses of the 
first, without paying the cuetomary duty to the 
King! taking one fifth of the precious metal re- 
ceived, beside thnt reserved for the emperor, for his 
own use as Captain General; devising pretences to 
arrest the embarkation of tlie; royal treasures;^ re- 
taining illegally four millions which he had acquired 
by ravaging the country, beaide the immenBe sums 
paid in tribute by forty provinces, one alone o( 
which, yielded fifty thousand pesos per diem inde- 
pendent of what he drew from the minesi burying 



the frest treasures of Montezuma, and Bending 
large quantities to the Southern ocean, where he 
retained ships to transport him and liis wealth, to 
Bome other resion, under pretence of making new 
discoveries: Of his having drawn seventy thousand 
castellanos from the city of Tezcuco, and eighty 
thousand from another province, and of taking to 
himself all the profits of the estates that had Been 
set apart for his majesty: — Of the wide spread 
territory covered with amillion and ahalf of vassals 
whicji ne had also appropriated to himself, from 
which he derived two hundred millions of reals, 
none of which he divided with the crown: Ofhis 
exaction of seventy thousand castellanos from De 
Soto the royal treasurer, under pretence that it was 
required for the fleet, and of his making grants of 
land to his friends, discharged from the payment of 
the royal duty on gold. These exaggerated chains, 
whicli speak increnible things of the wealth of the 
country, exhibit the wild conceptions of the corres- 
pondents of the king, in Mexico, relative to the 
riches of New Spain; and display in disgusfing 
colours, their maligiiity against the man on whose 
bounties they had richly led. That their calumnies 
were partly credited, the mission and secretinjunc- 
tions of De Leon bear witness; but though author- 
ized, in case he found Cortes guilty of disloyalty, to 
expel him by force from the conntry, such power 
was not given in case of minor delinquencies. 
Charles and his ministers, perhaps did not consider 
it politic nor just, to hold him to a strict ac- 
count for the sums he had appropriated to himself, 
whilst he ruled an empire which he had vio- 
lently seized for his master. On the contrary, they 
commanded their inqnisitor, should tlie general 

Erove loyalj to confinn at the end of three months 
is titles of Adelantado, and Captain General, and 
— '- '■-roaelf to discover the source of tl " " 



siona among the royal officers, in relation to the 
Governor, and which among them was the culpable 
party. 

De Leon also bore a royal letter to Cortes, in 
which the monarch observed, that, as he desired to 
know what advantage had accrued to him person- 
ally, by the reduction of the country under liis do- 
minion, and having had many complaints against 
the governor since liia appointment, which, though, 
he believed tliem to be dictated by passion and 
envy, imposed on him the duty of instituting an 
inquiry (lomar residencia) in conformity to the 
laws and customs of the kingdom, he had commia- 
sioned the Licentiate Luis Ponce de Leon, a man 
of science and virtue, to perfwnn this aervicej and 
required that the governor should receive him with 
respect, and give him such assistance in the per- 
formance of his ofGce, Bs his great experience qua- 
lified him to bestow. In another missive, the king 
added, that, liaving been informed, the governor 
had taken for himself the principal Indian provinces 
and population, leaving for his master a very incon- 
siderable portion, he conceived, that, though his 
estraordinary services demanded a. great reward, 
the one taken was excessive, and ooHit to be re- 
formed; and therefore, he reijuired, that, he should 
content himself with a more reasonable part, leav- 
ing tJie remainderforhis majesty. This was indeed 
tiie Lion demanding the Irion's part of the product 
of a chose to which ne had scarce been a party. 

IV.Cortesrcceivedtliecommandsaf his sovereign 
with the greatest respect; and surrendered the in- 
signia of the Governor's office with a good grace; 
retaining, however, his General's truncheon, by the 
special command of his majesty. The intercourse 
between himself and the licentiate was respectful 
if nut cordial, and the latter paid a just homage to 
the dignity of the former, by observing, that, he 



must have long practised the manners of a great 
man. De Leon commenced ,his official duties by 
proclaiming his readiness to hear all persona who 
were aggrieved by tlie. former administration, A 
boat ol accusers, litigants and claimants were 
roused by this call. Among them appeared not a 
few of the veteran conquerors, who believed them- 
selves inadequately rewarded by their commander; 
but, tlieir improvidence, must probably, rendered 
unavailable all attempts to better their condition. 
Whatever hopes they may have entertained from 
the reiidencia were speedily overthrown by the 
death of De Leon. The vessel which brought him 
Irom Spfun, was infected bj a malignant msease, 
of which, more than an hundred of the passeneera 
died. He was attacked by this distemper a Tew 
days after ids arrival in the city, whilst givingpub- 
lic audience. But, notwithstanding the cause of 
his death was obvious, and publicly known, the 
enemies of Cortes charged him with having pro- 
cured it by poison. Apprehensive of the event, 
the licentiate nominated Marcos de Aguilar, who 
had accompanied liim from Spain, his lieutenant, 
charging him to suspend tlie prosecution of the 
rendencia, until the pleasure of the king should be 
knovm. 

V. This transfer of autliority did not pass with- 
out question. Doubts were raised as to tiie right 
of De Leon to benueath it; but, at length, the city 
council determined, that, the royal power could not 
die, and that the king's representative might per- 
petuate it Overtures were made to Cortes, which 
he promptly rejected, for an association in the go- 
Ternraeut with Aguilar. The latter, who was old 
and feeble, sunk under the burden he had assumed; 
and in a few montlia followed his predecessor to 
the grave, having named Estrada, the treaaorer, 
his successor. The Council agwn aolicited Coctw 



to resume the government as he bad formerly held 
it; but he, resolving to give no further occasion to 
the malice of his enemies, again declined it, and 
Sandoval waa joined with flie treasurer, chiefijr 
with the view of holding in check by his military 
taleots, the querulous temper of Nino de Gasman, 
whose violence in Panuco gave great uneasiness to 
the Spaniards of Mexico. The government waB 
thus administered for several months, until Estrada, 
was informed by the accountant Albornez^ who had 
arrived in Spain, that tlie king approved of the db~ 
position madeby Aguilar, and was content that hia 
authority should be thus exercised, until he should 
otherwise direct Elevated by these tidings, he as- 
sumed a more lofty port, and resolved to govern 
alone, and cast oft", with Sandoval, the infiueuce of 
Cortes. To strengthen himself against the latter 
he formed an alliance with Salazar and Perelmen- 
dez whom he liberated from prison. Instigated by 
these factious men, he dared to cut ofi'the hand of 
Christoval Cortejo, a servant of Cortes, who had 
wounded a partisan of his own in quarrel. Thia 
barbarous sentence, inflicted without the form of 
trial, was followed by an order of banishment, from 
New Spain. At the same time, dreading the ven- 
geance of the General, he presumed to interdict hii 
presence in the City. Even to tliis insult, the pa- 
tience of Cortes submitted without murmur; but nis 
spirit was sorely fried, by an order, soon after re- 
ceived from Spain, for the discharge of Salazar and 
Perelmende?^ whose guilt in the seizure of hia 

nerty and in the death of his steward Rodrigo 
•az, he deemed too evident, to escape punish- 
ment; though with exemplary moderation he had 
refrained from becoming the judge in his own cause. 
VI. Whilst the conqueror of Meiico was thus 
driven from the city of his fondest core and the 
proud and enduring mouument of hia fame, by en- 
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emies whom he might have prostrated with a word, 
had he not dreade^ to increase the royal jealousy, 
that, passion was inflamed, to the most violent 
resolutions. Albomez was* the chief conduit 
through which the poisonous calumnies from Mex- 
ico were poured into the rojal ear, and no crime 
was too base or horrific, to be chained upon the 
€feneral. In addition to the ofl^nces before 
atciibed to him, he was now accused oi having 
poisoned De Leon, Aguilar, and his own wife, who 
Bad come to him, some years before, from Cuba. 

Of these atrocious deeds he was momentarily be- 
lieved guilty; and the king commanded the M^udien- 
tkLf or board for the government of Mexico which 
was now erected,* to behead him; and laid an 
embai^ on all vessels about to sail for New Spdo, 
lest he should receive intelligence of this design, 
and array his much dreaded power a^;ainst it 
But this hasty determination, rare in Spanish policy 
relative to America, was revoked, in conse(][uence 
of more favourable and more just representations of 
&e conduct and disposition of Cortes, made by his 
friends and servants, who arrived in Spain at this 
period. But all accounts from the new world, be- 
ing filled with relations of the wealth of the con- 
queror, and of his influence over the Spanish and 
Indian population, continued to irritate the jeal- 
ousy of the Spanish ministers, who directed the 
president of the supreme council of the Indies, to 
iBvite him in the most honorable terms to Spain, to 
receive from the king, the high rewards that he me- 
rited; whilst orders were given to the Audlencia, in 
case he delayed his departure, to send him as a 
prisoner. 

VII. Cortes, whose mind was still bent on im- 
portant schemes of discovery and conquest, was 
very reluctantly disposed to abandon the scenes of 

• 1528. 



hia triumph. But the crisis was nt hand; and the 
alternative was obedience or rebellion. To the 
latter he was urged by some of his rash followers, 
but his prudence and his loyalty, alike forbade a 
course so desperate. He resolved, tliereforc,to avoid 
the ignominy of a trial before prejudiced judges, 
and to repair to Castile to commit himself and his 
cause to the justice and generosity of his sDvereign. 
Vni, He arrived at Palos in Spain, in Decem- 
ber, 1527, attended by his friend Sandoval and 
other principal captains; having in his train a son 
of Montexuma and another of Maxicatzin, with 
many of the principal nobles of Mexico, Tlascala, 
and other chief cities. Hia portable wealth, ac- 
cording to Herrera,* consisted of fifteen hundred 
marks of wrought plate, two hundred thousand pe- 
sos of fine goldit ten thousand of inferior quali^, 
many rich jewels, one of which, an emerald, wu 
valued at forty thousand pesos, witli vast quanti- 
ties of the richest manufactures, valuable gums, and 
curious plants and animals. Among his Indian 
attendants were several Albinos remarkable for 
the whiteness of tlicir skins and their defect of vi- 
aon, some dwarfs of extraordinary deformity, and 
several of the most expert players at tlie Indiaa 
games. This retinue was sucn as became the con- 
queror of a mighty kingdom. But he had scarce land- 
ed, when he had the misfortune to lose his most va- 
lued officer Sandoval, who died after a lingering 
illness, at the house of a Tope-maker at Faloa.} 

• Dec. IT. lib. 3. 4. 

"tEquul tomorelfaan 1 ,000,000 of iloUari gr Ihe preienl ■iio> 

I % During the illocii of thia ofiieer at Piilui, he vas robbed 
by hU host of lliirteen b»r> of gold. The rogue prrceirinB his 
weakneit, dcspitfhed hli wrvanli on n pretended mJadMi U> 
Oarlea, Bnil (hen in the [ireMnee of their raaHer broke opiN 
Ml cheilf, wliilst he, anable Id reiiil, made no outeif, leit (be 
fellnw ihould unotber hini vilh (he bcd-olothcg. The cobber 
made gootl his escape inlo rortuga], B. Siaj, 
21 
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their proceedings; and the king, on the recommenda- 
tion oi the §u pre me council of the Indies, determined 
to supersede them, by the appointment of another 
set 01 commissioners. 

XII. Having spent more than two years in Cas- 
tile, and concluded the marriage which had been 
long negotiated between himselt and Donna Jnanna 
de AguiTar, daughter of the Count of that name, and 
nieceoftheDukeof Bejar,Cortes embarked for New 
Spain, where he arrived, at Vera Cm?., on the 15th 
July, 1530. Indiana and Spaniards thronged to 
welcome his return, and to pour forth their com- 
plaints against the Audiencia; oflTering their senices 
to overthrow its power and punish its malignity, 
Notwithstanding Cortes prudently endeavoured to 
moderate their anger, and repress every demonstra- 
tion of violence, the attention he received from all 
ranks, so alarmed the Auditors that they prohibited 
his entrance into the city of Mexico, and prepared 
to enforce the interdiction by arms. He advanced 
however to Teacuco, where lor some time he held 
acourt, much better attended than that of the Au- 
diencta in tlic capital. Soon after the arrival of the 
second Audiencia, he retired to one of his estates at 
Tecoantepec, to prepare for hisproposed discoveries 
in the South Sea, and never returned to the city of 
Mexico. 

XIII. The new Audiencia, at whose head was 
Don Sebastian Ramirez, bishop of St. Domingo, was 
composed of men of probity, habituated to business, 
who applied themselves industriously to remedy 
the disorders occasioned by their predecessors; 
whom they condemned in many cases to make res- 
titution to the injured; stripping them of their un- 
justly acquired possessions, and imprisoning their 
most violent and vtciovs agents. Nuno de Gusman 
avoided their jurisdiction, being engaged in an ex- 
pedition against the Chechimecas. 
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XIV. We shall now follow the fortune of Cortes 
from his return to Meiico initil his death. After 
which, we shall give a succinct view of the labours 
of his companions, and other adventurers, in disco- 
vering anil reducing to obedieDce the several por- 
tions which formed the viceroyalty of New Spain. 
We have already mentioned, cursorily, the eai-ly 
dcBire of Cortes to explore the immense extent of 
the Southern Ocean. In ISaS he caused a survey 
to be made on the coast of Zacatula, to ascertain 
what means might be IJiere pruvided for his purpose, 
and directed several vessels to be built. In 1527 
by the command of the emperor, he despatched three 
ships from Zacatula to the Moluccas under Alvaro 
de Saavedra, who, upon his arrival there, fell into 
the hands of Ihe Portuguese. In May 1 532, he fitted 
out two ships from the port of Acapulco, which he' 
entrusted to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. Before, 
they had proceeded far to sea, a mutiny arose 
among tlie troops, and the mutineers seized one 
of the vessels, with which they returned to New. 
Spain, but were shipwrecked in the Bay of Bande- 
ras, and two persons only escaped from the hostility ■ 
of the natives, to report the fate of tlie expedition.: 
Hurtado continued his voyage, but he was never 
afterwards heard of. In October 1533, Cortea des- 
patched two other vessels, of which Diego Bezerrn 
and Hernando de Grijatvn were respectively Cap- 
tains, and Zimenes chief pilot. Thev were instruct- 
ed to make search for Hurtado and to attempt the 
discovery of islands which were rich in pearls. Th^ 
vessels were separated by a storm the first night 
after quittingport, and did nutagain join company; 
Grijalva availing himself of the opportunity to throw; 
off the authorityof Bezerrahis chief, and to appro-; 

Eriate to himself, the merit of such discoveries ax 
e might make; which consisted, however, only of 
UkiHun^bited i&Uiidi ci^led by him Santo T<m^. 
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Bezerni and Ximenes quarrelled, and the latter 
assassinated the former, and would have slain others 
of the crew, but for the interference of two Francis- 
can Friars. Under his command, the vessel touched 
at a port on the western coast called Santa Ci-uz, 
where lie put the friara and those they had saved 
from his fury on shore, and beheld theru slaughtered 
by tlie savasc inhabitants. Soon after, he and 
twenty-two oT his conrederates, having on some oc- 
casion ventured on shore, were also slain by the 
natives, and the vessel falling with an enfeebled 
crew within the jurisdiction of Nuno de Gusman, 
this violent and unprincipled enemy of Cortes 
seized her with all her lading, including some vain- 
able pearls. 

XV. Chagrined by these unfortunate resnlt8,Corte« 
resolved to proceed in person to esplore the vast 
ocean, fondly imagining, that, he should yet make 
discoveries tliat would give him new claims to con- 
sideration among hia co temporaries. Three vesaela 
were immediately prepared in the port of Coante- 
peque, and the Spanisn adventurers in his vicinity, 
restless as their leader, flocked to his standard with 
fill! confidence of bettering their condition. Ac- 
companied by Andres de Tapia and several other 
officers, he sailed for Santa Cruz in 1535, wife aa 
many colonists and soldiers as his ships would car- 
ry: and having arrived there, after a prosperous 
voyage, he sent back the ships for the remainder of 
his peo^e. The second voyage was not so fortu- 
nate. The vessels were separated by a gale of 
wind near the river St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
one only arrived at the port where Cortes ani- 
ioDsly awaited them. But the provisions, of which 
he began to be greatly in want, were on board of 
another, which was stranded on the coast near 
Xalisco; the third was driven intotlie bayof Guay- 
aval, BO called from the many guava treea with 




which its ahorea were covered. Famine sooq fol- 
lowed this misfortune. Twenty-three of the sol - 
diera perished of hunger, and the rest were gradtt- 
ally sinking to the grave, when Cortes re-embarked 
with fifty of liis best men to seek the lost ships. He 
found tiiem in the positions we have described, and 
having refitted them with much labour brought them 
to Santa Cruz. He directed the provisions to be 
served to the famished soldiers with great precau- 
tion, but several died from the effects of tneir In- 
dulgence. Leaving at this place part of his people 
vita provisions for a year, and promising to send 
them timely relief, he departed in pursuit of further 
discoveries; and amidst dangers and privations of 
every description, landed in California and survey- 
ed the greater part of that vast peninsula and the 
gnlph i^ich divides it from New Spain, since call- 
ed the Vermillion sea. Such a oiscovery would 
have illustrated the name of an ordinary adventu- 
rer, but could add nothing to his reputation; nor 
did it in any respect repay the expenses of the ex- 
pedition. But it was, however, a very valuable 
service rendered to Spain, since, by it, a conside- 
rable portion of the great country of New Mexico 
was made known; and he has the merit of reducine 
under the Spanish dominion more than five hundred 
leagues of territory, and particularly the provincea 
of Cinaloa, Sibola and Quivira." 

XVI, The inconsiderable fruit of these labours 
would have discouraged any less sanguine and en- 
terprising man; but Cortes having received tiding^ 
of some large cities in the country of Cibola, rich 
in metallic treasures, said to have been visited by 
a certain Father de Niza; and that tlie Viceroy 
Mendoza was preparing to explore it, resolved to 
fit out another expedition, of three vessels, wliich 

■ ileirera. B. Dita. 
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he gave in charge to Francisco de Ulloa. This 
squadron sailed from Acapulco, on the twenty- 
eighth day of July, 1539. One vessel was lost 
soon after sailing; the others explored the coast 
northward to the Gulph of CaliK)mia, and also a 
part of that great sea, and thence proceeded beyond 
uie island of Cedars upon the westesn shore of the 
Peninsula. The mariners suffered much from tem- 
pestuous weather and from cold, in thirty degrees 
of latitude. From the Isle of Cedars, Ulloa sent 
home his consort, and with his own vessel prosecu- 
ted the voyage, but he was never after heard of. 
The large and regularly built cities, the rich mines 
and polished inhabitants of which Father Niza had 
greatly vaunted, were never discovered. 

XVlI. But even these ungrateful labours, Cortes 
was not permitted to pursue in peace. Mendoza 
claimed, as viceroy, dominion over every spot on 
which the Spanish standard was planted^ and sent 
his agents into the countries newly discovered by 
Cortes, which the latter by his convention with the 
emperor, conceived to belong exclusively to his juris- 
diction. Wearied at length with resisting these en- 
croachments on his rights, and with soliciting in 
vain the justice of his king, who scarce regarded 
his repeated applications, he resolved once more to 
visit Spain, and to present in person, his claims for 
the remuneration oi his vast expenditure and meri- 
torious services. * 

But time had already diminished the greatness 
of his actions, and they were paralleled and even 
eclipsed by the richer conquests in Peru. His de- 
clining years forbade all hope of farther service, and 
the gratitude of kiii^s to powerless subjects, is not 

f eater than that of subjects to powerless kings, 
ut in discussing his claims, however, upon me 

• In his several attempts at discovery in the south sea, Cortca 
expended the enormous sum of 300,000 ducats. 
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emperor, the casuist, might very plaus'tbljr de- 
mand, what were in truUi his merits, which called 
for acknowledgments greater than he had already 
received, Cortes was a brave and a successful 
Boldier,anableoiieunqucstionabl;,and his abilitj de- 
manded respect} but the motives of his conduct were 
not less aelnsh and scarce more elevated than those 
of the hardy pikeman who followed his banner, that 
be might indulge the lusts which gold could gratify. 
He had actjuired for his king a wide empire, but 
this was an incident, resulting from the gratifica- 
tion of his own ambition. Ke liad received too, a 
portion of this empire, which gave him a princely 
revenue, and rendered him the envy of his compa- 
triots, who carelessly listened to complaints of re- 
striction on powers and profits which they deemed 
already too great. He was received by the empe- 
ror coldly; his ministers treated him sometiniea 
with negligence, at others, with insolence. His grie- 
vances were uoredressed, and several years were 
spent in fruitless application to official agents — an 
employment the most irksonrte and revolting to a 
fijirit accustomed to command. Yet neither age 
»r cold neglect had power to chill the rulins pas- 
ffiti of his soul. The love of distinction led nim a 
Toltnteer in the train of the emperor, to the siege 
ef -/igiersi where the only remarkable circumstance 
toldif him, is, his loss of two emeralds of eilraor- 
dinatf value. Returning from Africa, he retired 
to a vUoge near Sevillei, in which he died, on the 
twenh-grst December, one thousand eight hundreil 
and loty-seven, in the sisty-second year of his 
age. 

It is a Lource of philosophical pleasure to trace 
the physical (Qualities and peculiar habits of men 
who have dismguished themselves by extraordinary 
influence ove' tSeir species; and seeking with de- 
light the genre of their power, in their oi '"-"^ — 
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and temperament, we may, possibly, in the lapse 
of dme, froin the comparison of tlieir conduct with 
their physical formation, extricate some principles 
which may aid us in the prompt, and Just apprecia- 
tion of individual character. Bernal Diaz has left 
US some traits of his General, which we could 
scarce have obtained from any other hand. He was 
of middle stature, and strongly framed; of a pale 
complexion, the ordinary hue of thought; witli a 
grave countenance. His eyes were mild and se- 
rious, and his features were, if faulty, too small. 
His beard and hair were black and scanty. His 
cheat was broad and his body spare, but he after- 
wards became corpulent His limbs were well 
moulded, but liis legs somewhat Irawcd. He was 
an excellent horseman and dexterous in the use of 
arms. His skill in the latter did him essential ser- 
vice in many rencontres, which in Ills youth grew 
out of an amorous disposition. His mantiers were 
simple and aJfuble, but dignified; commandins the 
love and respect of all who approached him. In hia 
dress he followed the fashion of the time, avoiding 
all excess of ornament. He usually wore arouw 
his neck, a small chain of gold of exquisite wori- 
manship, from which huns a medal, bearing on oie 
side a highly wrought virgin and child, and ondie 
reverse, a head of St John the Baptist: On hisfin- 
ger a valuable diamond, and in his cap of Hack 
velvet, another golden medal. In latter life hi sub- 
stituted for this a plain cloth cap without ornnaent 
His table was magnificently attended by maiy offi- 
cers and pages, and serveu with massive pild and 
silverplatej but, whilst he provided sumptuois enter- 
tainment for others, he was indifterent ti his own 
fare; commonly eating of the plainest food, and 
drinking sparingly of wine and watec From his 
early studies he had a tincture of leaning, and like 
most men of strong chajacter was an able rhetori- 
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cian. As in this age, devotion was Dot leas easeo- 
iial than courage to the character of an accomplish- 
ed cavalier, he was remarkably devout, and often 
worshipped the Holy Vira;in and his tutelary saints, 
Peter, James, and John the Baptist. His ordinary 
oatli was " by my conscience," and wlien vexed by 
his followers, he would say, " oh, may you repent 
it" When very angry, the veins of his tliroat and 
forehead, were singularly swelled, but he rarely 
gave vent to his wrath, by speech. He was patient 
under insults or injuries, and seldom resented the 
rude abuse of his soldiers, which was sometimes 
extremely gross, but generally bade them " be si- 
lent," or *'togo away in God's name, lest, he 
should cause them to be punished." In militaiy 
aRairs his firmness was most remarkable. He ad- 
liered pertinaciously to his own opinions, thou^ he 
received with much respect those of his officers. He 
was strictly attentive to discipline; constantly went 
the rounds in person during the nidit, visiting the 
quarters of the soldiers, and severely reprehending 
tnose he found without their armour and appoint- 
ments. 

He was very^ fond of play, both at cards and dice, 
and while playing, was aBuble and good humoured. 
Like tlie most eminent captain of the present day, 
lie could sleep in every situation. When on a 
nuirch, he would, wrapped in his cloak, take his 
siesta, beneath a tree, in the heaviest rain or most 
fervid Bun. In youth he was liberal, or, more nro- 
perly speaking, prodigal; but he was accusea of 
having grown avaricious in maturer age; and the 
indulgence of this passion may have caused the 
falling off of many friends. Yet no adventurer to 
Amenca, from its first discoverer, could boast mora 
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faithful adherents. His hardy veterans often c 

C'.ned of unequal partition of treasure and lands, 
they could never renst his voice when he would 
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rouse them to new perils, and new triumphs. Great 
indeed must have oeen his power over all he would 
subdue, when the injured Indian worshipped him as 
a benificent divinity. 

Cortes was buried with great pomp, in the chapel 
of the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, but his remains 
were, afterwards, according to his will, transported 
to New Spain. He left several children, legitimate 
and illegitimate. Of the former, there was one son, 
the heir of his wealth and honours, and four daugh- 
ters; one of whom died unmarried, but the others, 
were richly and honourably wedded: Of the latter, 
there were two sons, one by his interpreter Marina* 
and another by a lady called De HermosiUa^ and 
three daughters, one by an Indian woman of Cuba, 
and the others by a Mexican; to each of these he 
bequeathed large fortunes. 

"Within a few months after the capture of the city 
of Mexico, the conquerors overran the countries 
adjacent to the Mexican kingdom, and which were 
entirely subjected by the emperor. The more dis- 
tant dependencies, and the countries of New Spain, 
oyer which the Mexican power had not reached, 
did not so readily submit to the strangers. In their 
acquisition, the Spaniards underwent many suffer- 
ings, and committed many crimes. A short notice 
of their jprincipal enterprizes, of this character, is 
due to this place, whilst a full description of the 
countries conquered, belongs to the account of Mo- 
dern Mexico. 

XIX. The provinces of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
having been entered from several quarters by the 
Spanish adventurers, its government was claimed 
by rival chiefs. The valleys of the country were 
reported to be extremely fertile; and the richness 
of the mines of Ulancho, were highly famed. Mo- 
ved by these considerations, the contending parties 
poured their squadrons over these districts, sweeping 
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away the Bcantj stores of the natives auJ adding to 
the horrora of famine the worst evils of slavery. 
Between Saavedra who occupied Honduras as the 
lieutenant of Cortes, and Pedrarias who had seized 
on Nicaragua, a compact iiad been framed, after 
some skirmishing, by which their pretensions were 
referred to the royal council. The prospect of 
peaceful colonization which arose from this measure, 
was unfortunately destroved by the Audiencia of 
Cuba; which claimed junsdiction over the whole 
territory, as a royal dependency, on account of the 
explorations of Gonzalez. They appointed Diego 
Lopez de Sakedo its governor; who, attended bya 
competent military force, compelled the submission 
of Saavedra and several of the agents of Pedrarias, 
all of whom, he sent prisoners to Hispaniola. He 
afterwards marched to the town of Leon, near the 
western shore of Lake Nicaragua, sufferinn; the 
extremity of famine, and inflicting the most Horri- 
ble cruelties on the natives, who, sorely oppressed, 
sought every opportunity to slay their tyrants. So 
great was tne wretchedness of the unfortunate In- 
dian race, that as a measure of deliverence they re- 
sorted to the expedient unsuccessfully adopted by 
their fellow sufferers of Haiti, abandoning every spe- 
cies of agriculture in hopes of driving their enemies 
by famine from the land; and that they might not 
perpetuate a race of slaves, they refrained for more 
than two years from conjugal embraces. Salcedo'fl 
claim of jurisdiction over Nicaragua, was founded 
on the want of authority in Pedrarias, who, having 
been superseded by the appointment of Pedro de 
los Rios, to the government of Darien, had avoided 
an immediate inquiry into his administration, by 
retiring to the town of Leon, where he continued to 
exercise his former powers. The inhabitants of 
tliis town gladly accepted Salcedo, in order to avoid 
a journey of three hundred leagues, on pabliciifliura 
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to Panama. Of the adventurers to America, Ibough 
it 18 a bold word to speak, perhaps none were more 
covetous than Salcedo. To gratify this passion, he 
overturned every thine that had been established at 
Leon, depriving the old colonists of their possessions 
that he might sell them to his own followers, pro- 
ducing such a general confusion, and inaction, 
amongst Indians and Spaniards, that the mines were 
no longer wrought, nor the country cultivated. 
The distress for food became so intolerable, that 
the Indians preyed on each other like the wild 
beasts of the forest 

On the petition of the colonists of Nicaragua, die 
emperor established there a separate jeovemraent, 
to which, having learned the death of (Sonzalez, he 
appointed Pedrarias, and he commanded Salcedo 
to confine himself to the province of Honduras, 
and De los Rios, to that of Panama. The agents of 
Pedrarias seized upon the former, together with his 
principal officers, and committed them to prison, 
where Salcedo was assailed by an hundred claim- 
ants, seeking redress for injuries of a public and 
private nature. But an accommodation being sub- 
sequently effected, the rivals agreed upon certain 
limits for their respective jurisdiction, and, Salcedo 
returned after a long imprisonment to Truxillo. 
With a mind embittered by ill success, by the desire 
of vengeance, by remorse and the reprimands of the 
king, he continued to govern the province of Hon- 
duras until 1530, when he died most probably by 
poison, detested alike by the Spaniards and the 
natives: Andres de Cereceda succeeded him by his 
appointment. But his government was not more 
approved than that of his predecessor. For three 
years the territory was torn by intestine stru^les, 
and war with the Indians, which on account of the 
want of arms proved more fatal to the Spaniards than 
iheir usual combats. Duringthat period the colonists 
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had BO intercourse with tlie mother countrj, nor 
in all that time had any vessel arrived at their ports. 
Diego de Albitez came out with tiie cominission of 
governor, but was shipwrecked on tlie coast, and 
died Boon after he reached Truxillo, transmitting 
his power to Cereceda, Tiiis officer continued for 
several years to conduct the affaire of the colony, 
■very much to the diaaatis faction of the settlers. 
His presence inspired universal dread, and his 
wars with the Indians were marked by the most 
savage cruelty. Having reduced the people of 
Truxillo to the lowest state of destitution, he re- 
moved them from that town to the Vale of Ulancho, 
famed for its gold mines, where he founded the 
town of Buena Esperanza. Their condition being 
little improved here, and growing weary of his ty- 
ranny, they sent messengers to Guatemala, to soU- 
cit the protection of Pedro Alvarado, who, there- 
upon, despatched an officer to aid his countrymen, 
and soon after, followed himself. Heestablished a 
colony at the Port of Cavallos, founded the town of 
Nombre de Dios, and opened a communication ^ 
if, with the province of Guatemala. In 1536, ' 
Francisco de Monfejo was appointed by the king, 
as a remuneration for his sufferings in Yucatan, go- 
vernor of Honduras, and the country was appended 
to the Viceroyalty of Mendoza. Under Montejo, 
the political condition of tlic province was little 
improved, but under his successors, the colonists 
increased, and the province, equitably ruled, be- 
came a valuable possession. For several years, the 
trade between Spain and the isles of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, passed through the town of San 
Juan del Puerto de Cavallos. 

Tlie province of Nicaragua, was subjected to a 
fate much similar to that of Honduras. The Go- 
vernor, Pedrarias de Avila, died in July, 1531, at 
the town of Leon, having nominated for his snccea- 
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sor the Licentiate Castanada, whose administration 
had no other rule than the interest or caprice of its 
head. In 1534 Rodrigo de Gentrenas tne son-in- 
law of Pedrarias, who married the lady promised 
to the murdered Basco de Nunes, was appointed 

SQYemor. He restored the province to oraer, and 
irected the exploration of the river St Juan, by 
which the Lake of Nicaragua pours its waters into 
the Atlantic. Honduras and Nicaragua were an- 
nexed to the Captaincy General of Guatemala. 

XX. In the course of our narrative we have 
traced the fate of three of the principal captains 
employed in the conquest of Mexico; of Cortes, 
Sandoval and De Olid; we now proceed to notice 
tiiat of the fourth, Don Pedro de Alvarado. ^ After 
his conquest of Guatemala in 1523, he remained in 
that country as the deputy of Cortes, until 1 526^ 
when, about the time of the return of Cortes from 
Honduras, he sailed for Europe, to demand from 
the king, authority for its government, independent 
of Cortes, as the reward tor his services. He par- 
ticipated in some degree in the evils which the ma- 
lice of the enemies of the conquerors brought upon 
them. But, on the whole, his reception was as fa- 
vorable as he could have desired. He married a 
lady of high rank, had all his repartimientos and 
other private property confirmed, and received the 
commission he solicited. Upon his voyage to Ame- 
rica he was accompanied by many of his relatives 
and friends, and cavaliers of rank. He was ear- 
nestly charged by the emperor, who was not less 
desirous than his predecessor to discover a short 
route to the Spice Islands, to employ himself in 
exploring the Southern Ocean. Soon after his arrival 
at Guatemala he caused a careful survey to be made 
of its coast, and equipped a squadron of eight ves- 
sels, with which, instead of steering to the west, he 
resolved to proceed to Peru, and participate with 
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Pizarro in the wonderful wealth of that region. Ia.< 
this purpose, however, he waadelayeii, by tneioter- 
ference of the royal officers of his province, whoj . 
there, as elsewhere, claiming a power iDdependeat*B 
of the goveraor, was upon ni terms with liim, andjfl 
sought to thwart Ids designs. The Audienda ottf 
Mexico, too, claiming supervisory jurisdiction ovbe^ I 
him, also commanded him to desist, and at their ia'. , 
stance, the king absolutely tbrbade his entranc<^ I 
upon the territoriea assigned to Pizarro. But ths 
daily growth of splendid rumours from South Ameri 
rica constantly irritated his avarice and ambiti , 
his dominating passions; and at length, hearing ^ I 
the wealth of tiie province of Quito, and believing,, 
or feigning to believe, that it was not within the ju- 
risdiction of Pizarro, he sailed with the intentioifc ] 
of invading it, from the port of Possession, in 1534., 
The fame of this armament and the high characteD \ 
of its commander furnished him abundant troops^ 
among whom were many of the veteran conquerors, 
who like the General were weary ofthednilinanity 
of peace, and lon»ed for the exciting Bcenea of ad- 
venturous war. He embarked with five hundred 
men, of whom, two hundred and twenty were 
mounted, on excelleDt horses, and equipped accord- 
ing to the times, at all points for action. He landed 
at Port Viejo, and thence despatched his piloti 
with instructions before returning to Guatemala, to 
survey the coast beyond the limits of Peru. 

No feat in the new world surpasses, perhaps none 
equals, this journey of Alvarado, to Quito, in bold 
daring, and patient suffering. Without a know,- 
ledge of tiie country, or proper guides to con- , 
duct him, he attempted to march directly to Quito, 
by following the course of the river Guayaquil and 
crossing tlie ridge of the Andes towards its head. 
But in this route, one of tlie most impracticable in 
America, his troops suffered much in forcing their ' 
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way through the forests and marshes of tlic low 
grounds and from the intense cold of the mountains. * 
In crossing the latter his progress was impeded by 
deep snow, which frequently so blinded the troops, 
that they could not see their way. Many of the 
Indians were frozen to death, and others lost their 
toes, and some their feet by the frost. Even the 
aspiring and invincible spirit of the General sank 
under me misery around lum, and he repented of 
having, for the gratification of his ambition, underta- 
ken such an enterprise. The avaricious soldiers, 
who had gathered in the plains of Guayaquil, much 
gold and manjr precious stones, mocked at the pro*- 
clamation, which to encourage them, he published, 
for each soldier to take what he desired from tlie 
mass reserved for the royal treasury, and their 
hard earned riches were returned to the torrent 
beds of the Andes. Before the army reached the 
plain of Quito, one fifth of the men, and one half of 
the horses had perished: and the remainder were so 
much dispiriteu and worn down, as to be almost 
unfit for service. Yet, when he arrived there, he 
found an obstacle to his further progress which 
proved insurmountable; an army, not of feeble In- 
dians, but of veteran and conquering Spaniards, 
was drawn up against him. Pizarro having received 
an account of Alvarado's armament, had des- 
patched Almagro with some troops to oppose the 

• At one time, the army in passing through a cofintry covered 
"with canes suffered severely from thirst, but was relieved by 
the discovery of considerable quantities of water between the 
ioints of the cane. Don Ulloa, Book V. Chap. I. says "their 
usual length is between six and eight toises, and the largest do 
Bot exceed six inches in diameter. — At full moon the tubes are 
entirely, or nearly full of water, and with the decrease of the 
moon, the water ebbs, till at the conjunction, little or none is 
found. The water during its decrease appears to be turbid, but 
fihout the time of the full moon is as clear as crystal. The In- 
dians add another particular, that water is not found in aU (he 
ioints, one having it, and, another not, alternately. " 
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fonnidable iDTailer. Tlioagli surprised at the Bi";lit 
of this unexpected foe, Alvarado advanced boldly 
to meet him; but the mterpositioaofsome moderate 
men on either side, prevented a fatal contest be- 
tween subjects of the same king; effecting an ami- 
cable accomiDodation, by which Alvarado engaged 
to return to his Eovernment, upon receiving from 
Almagro one hundred and twenty thousand pesos, 
to deSay the expense of his armament Most of 
his followers remained in the country. 

Upon his return to Guatemala, Alvarado had the 
mortification to discover that his expedition to Peru 
had met witli the severe reprehension of the king. 
Maldonado,onc of the royal auditors of Mexico, was 
charged with an inquiry into his govemment and 
public conduct, with authority to send him prisoner 
to Cast'dc. But. he avoided this painful exami- 
nation by returning to Spidn, and casting him- 
self on the clemency of his master; passmg ia 
hia way, through Honduras, where he rendered a 
great service to the colonists, relieving their ne- 
cessities, and restoring order and regular govern- 
ment: a service which he hoped might, in the scales 
of justice, weigh against his disobedience in Quito.* 
He seems to have been favorably treated in Spain, 
since he returned to Guatemala witli enlarged 
powers,t under which, he transferred the Adelan- 
tado Montejo from Honduras to Chiapa, sentencing 
him to a heavy line for maladministration in the 
former. By a new convention with the king, he 
engaged to send forth an armament to the north- 
western coast of Ameiica, for the purpose of disco- 
very. For this purpose he fitted out, in 1541, a 
squadron of fourteen vessels, on board of wliich he 
put eight hundred soldiers, one hundred and fifty 
of whom were horsemen, with many Indians, and a 

• 1S36. f IS.19. 
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large quantitj of provisions and military stores. 
This fleet put to sea with directions to await him in 
some port of New Galicia, whilst he visited the citj 
of Mexico, to confer with the Viceroy on the di- 
rection which should be ultimately given to it. 
Thence, he proceeded to the western coast, where, 
beins solicited by the colonists of Guadalaxara to 
aid mem in quelling an insurrection of the Cheche- 
noecas, he lost his life in clambering over a preci- 
pitous mountain; ahorse and its rider, slipping from 
a hei^t above him, and overthrowing him in 
their Tall. His death was sincerely mourned by 
his family and dependents, and by his royal master, 
who lost a faithful servant, that spared neither his 
person nor fortune, to promote the royal interests. 
XXI. Hitherto, in no instance had the Spanish 
monarchy selected a worse agent than Nuno de 
Gusman. Recommended solely by family influence, 
he had been appointed Governor of Panuco, whilst 
Cortes was performing his perilous journey to Hon- 
duras. His administration of this province was 
marked by great violence, not only against the un- 
fortunate natives, but upon his own countrymen, 
who had been establishea there by the Conqueror. 
His activity was incessant, but, it was chiefly em- 
ployed in creating confusion. With an overween- 
ing opinion of his own capacity, he was envious oF 
the reputation of Cortes, and desirous to reduce 
under nis own dominion, a laige portion of the ter- 
ritories assigned to others. He contested the right 
of the Governor of Mexico, to the country conquer- 
ed and colonized by him; despatched an expe- 
dition to the Rio de las Palmas, which he knew to 
be within the jurisdiction granted to Pamphilo de 
Narvaezj and invaded the province of Mechoacan, 
tinder the most frivolous pretences. Called to pre-. 
Bide over the Audiencia of New Spain, he intro- 
duced discord among its members, by which means 



he obtained the princiiwl direction of its affairej in 
which he employed tiis power to oppress the first 
conquintadoTts, and particnlarly such as were 
friendly to their general. His violence and cor- 
ruption rendered him univeraallj odious; and when 
he leaj-ned that he was to be superseded by the ap- 
pointment of a new audiencia, he entered upon tne 
exploration of the country on the north-west of Mex- 
ico, as much from a view of withdrawing from an 
inquiry into his conduct, as by some valuable dis- 
covery, to make his peace wlUi tlie king. 

His conduct on this expedition, was marked by 
the most opposite qualities. The courage, industry 
and perseverance, tlie patience under pain, hunger 
and thirst, the elasticity of mind, which no evil 
could destroy, every where so surprisingly display- 
ed by the Spaniards in America, were not wanting 
in himj bu^ they were attended by a wanton cru- 
elty, and disregard of the comforts of his troops, 
which the Spanish leaders rarely exhibited. In 
passing through Mechoacan, he seized the person 
of Cozentzin, the kins, and on some unfounded 
complaints, subjected him to torture, and finally, 
condemned him to be burned to death. The true 
motive of this act, was, his desire to possess the 
treasures of the prince. He employed five years 
in Mploring and colonizing the province of New 
Galicia, which he so named; and, he penetrated 
into the province of Cinaloa, and other countries on 
the Gulph of California, and in the late Intendency 
of Sonora; and founded several cities, among which 
were Guadalaxara, Buenavista, and Compostella. 
So irrceular and tyrannical was his course during 
this period, that innumerable complaints were pre- 
ferred anainst him in the tribunals of Mexico, on 
which judement of imprisonment and confiscation 
ofhis goods was rendered; and at last, in the year 
1537, tc was arrested by the special order of the 
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kingv in New Galicia, and conducted to the Capi- 
tal) m which he was closely confined, more than a 
rear, and was thence sent to render an account of 
his administration before the rojal council of the 
Indies, in Spain. His powerful family and many 
friends saved him from the punishment he meritecf. 
XXII. The peninsula of Yucatan and the island 
of Cozumel, though first discovered of the provinces 
of New Spain, drew little of the attention of the 
conquerors until the year 1526, when Francisco de 
Montejo, a native of Salamanca and a distinguished 
captain of Cortes', instigated by the reports of Agui- 
lar, of their favorable climate and productiveness, 
entered into stipulations with the King, to explore 
and colonize them. He landed on the western coast 
of Yucatan with five hundred soldiers, and might rea- 
dily have taken with him as many more, such was the 
desire of emigration produced at this period by the 
celebrated golden cannon presented by Cortes to the 
king. His progress through the country was ren- 
dered di£G[cult and unsatisfactory, by his want of 
knowledge of the langu^e, and he could scarce 
obtain sufficient information of its topography to 
enable him to judge of the course and means he 
should adopt to subiect it. Having observed that 
in Mexico, all the dependent countries fell upon 
the conquest of the principal kingdom, he supposed 
that, as there appeared several jurisdictions here, 
the conquest of tne greatest would be followed by 
the submission of the rest. A considerable portion 
of the inhabitants were mild in their manners, and 
peaceably disposed, and very readily yielded a por- 
tion of their lands for the accommodation of the 
strangers: but others, were fierce and warlike, and 
the superior quality and condition of their arms, 
offensive and defensive, induced the Spaniards to 
believe, that they had been instructed by Guerrero, 
the companion of Aguilar. Montejo made many 



eflbrts to get this Spaniard into liia power, that he 
might serve as interpreter; but Guerrero was now 
a. cliieftaia of the country, and coultl not be ilistin- 
guisheU from tlie natives, having aJopteU their cos- 
tume in all respects; and he was too wary to pro- 
claim himself. During the period of four years, 
Montejo laboured sedulously to lay a stable founda- 
tion for his govemmentj but his treatment of the 
natives finally defeated his efforts. Presuming upon 
their ready submission in the district which ne oc- 
cupied, he introduced the raiarlimienloa, and dis- 
tributed them as slaves. When the nature of this 
condition was known, the Indians speedily threw 
ofi' the yoke; and aa tliere was no political dissen- 
sions among the people of the several provinces, by 
which one could be made to aid in the oppression 
of the other, and all were true to themselves, the 
Spaniards were compelled to retire by the way of 
Campeachyj and Montejo himself returned to 
Mexico, whence he proceeded soon after to the eo- 
vernmeut of Honduras, which, together with wat 
of Tol>asco, were added to his jurisdiction. Hia 
son was his deputjr in the latter province. Mon- 
tejo, as characterized by Diaz, was better consti- 
tuted for civil business than for war. His conduct 
in botli his governments display weakness. But if 
he were less able, he was certainly more humane, 
than otiier conquerors, 

XIII. In order to complete the notice we proposed 
to take of the progress of the Spaniards in New Spain 
and its dependencies, we must not neglect Qte en- 
terprize of tlie unfortunate Famphilo de Narvaes, 
who had been so easily overcome by Cortes. Having 
obtained from the king a grant of the government 
of such countries as he should colonize between the 
Rio de las Palmas, and Florida, he departed from 
Seville, in tlie close of the year 1527, witli five 
Blupe and six hundred men. But be was a target 
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agunst which fortune aimed her keenest arrows. He 
lost one of his vessels on the coast of Cuba, having 
seventy men and twenty horses on board; and the 
rest having been injured by a hurricane, he was 
compelled to winter at Xasua. His force was here 
l^uced to about four hundred, with whom, after 
encountering several storms, he arrived on the coast 
of Florida, m April 1528. Without guides, and 
without provision, he set forth to seek the district of 
Appalacnia, which had been falsely reported to 
aoound with gold. He traversed the countrV) bnt^ 
found no compensation for the labours and suferings 
of his journey. A particular account of this expe- 
dition belongs to a future volume, but we may re- 
mark here, tiiat it is not surpassed by any story of 
daring and misery in this eventful period. He with 
his whole host, three persons only excepted, perished 
by various ways on the northern shores of the Gulph 
of Mexico. The survivors after seven years of 
captivity, found their way, from tribe to tribe, to 
Mexico. 

XXIV. The President of the second Audiencia 
of New Spain, Don Sebastian Remirez administer- 
ed the government for a period of six years with 
distinguished ability and success; quietmg the un- 
ruly spirits of the Conquistadores^ and collecting 
the other emigrants mto poblados or settlements, in 
which he introduced municipal regulations, similar 
to those of the parent State. Growing weary at 
length of his labours and absence from his native 
country, he obtained permission to return to Spain. 
The Spanish monarch had now resolved to estaolish 
in Mexico a government modelled on that of Castile, 
under a vice regal court, which should he invested 
with a very large portion of the royal authority, to 
be exercised with royal ostentation. For this high 
honour, Cortes was the most proper candidate; but 
the very qualities which rendered nim mosteffectivey 
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made bim still obnoxious to the emperor. Had 
he been hated by his aoldiere and the Indians, 
had he been extortionate, cruel and vindictive, he 
might have been entrusted bj his king, from the 
conviction, that, however much he migM abuse au- 
tfaority, he could nut forcibly retain it But the 
monarch continued to dread, that, the man who ■ 
placed this new and splendid diademupon his head, 
would pluck it olf to deck his own brows: he there- 
fore elected Don Antonio de Mendoaa Viceroy of 
New Spain, in the year 1535. From tliat period, 
during the continuance of the Spanish power in 
Mexico, the vice regal eovernment prevailed; but 
a particular account of its constitution belongs to 
tiie History of modern Mexico, It remains to 
complete this portion of our labours, to give a con- 
cise view of the condition of the Mexican nationa 
iramediately consequent upon their subjection. 

XXV. 1 he first great visible e£Fect of the estab- 
lishment of the Spaniards in America, was the as- 
tonishing and deplorable diminution of the ancient 
inhabitants. Wherever they tiad resolution to take 
up arms in their own defence, many perished in the 
uneaual contest. This was particularly the case 
in Mexico, where the martial habits of the people, 
induced the most strenuous opposition; yet a 
great number perished under the hardships of ser- 
vice in t!ie Spanish armies, in their various expedi- 
tions, worn out with the incessant toil of carrying 
their baggage, provisions and military stores. But 
these causes were of a temporary nature, and far 
less destructive than the inconsiderate policy with 
which the Spaniards estabtisked their new settle- 
ments. Before the conquest the condition of the 
mass of the people, under a despotic feudality and 
hierarchy was abundantly wr^tcliedj the emperor, 
princes, nobility and priesthood possessed the whole 
o£ the laodsi the governara of provinces, iadulj^ « 
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with impunity in the most severe eiactiona, and the 
cultivator was every where degraded. The high* 
ways swarmed witli mendicants; and the want of 
large quadrupeds forced tliousands of men to per- 
form the labour of beasts of burthen, in the trans- 
portation of the maize, cottou, hides, and other 
commodities, Bcnt in tribute from the provinces to 
the capital. The conquest rendered the state of 
the peasant still more deplorable. All Indian pro- 
perty in land and goods was invested in the con- 
querors, and this atrocious principle was recognized 
by the law, which assigned to the Indians a small 
portion of ground around the newly erected church- 
es. Some exceptions however were made in favor 
of a few nobles, whose descendants, at (his day, en- 
jiy the estates possessed by their ancestors under 
Montczuraa. The system of encomitndas was in- 
troduced, under which lat^e districts were granted 
to the conquUtadores, to the Catholic clergy, and to 
the favorites of the principal officers of the govern- 
ment, to which, as in Poland and Russia, the inha- 
bitants were deemed slaves appurtenant. Instead 
of settling in the vallies occupied by the natives, 
where the fertility of the soil would have amply re- 
warded the diligence of the planter, these grantees 
located themselves frequently in the mount^nous 
districts, to search for mines of precious metals, 
which were the chief objects of their activity. To 
prosecute their favorite projects the services of the 
natives were indispenaable. They were according- 
ly compelled to abandon then- ancient habitations in 
the vallies, and driven in crowds to the mountains. 
This sudden transition from the sultry plains to the 
frigid highlands, exorbitant labour, scanty and un- 
wholesome nourishment, and despondency, occa- 
sioned by ceaseless oppression, of whose end they 
had no hope, melted them away with frightAil ra- 
pidity. These causes, togcflier with the introduc- 




tion of the small pox, so reduced the population, 
that the accounts of its former extent appeared al- 
most incredible. 

It is due to Christianity and its pious miniaterB, 
to state, that the missionaries generally, early es- 
poused the defence of the natives. To their pow- 
erful interposition the Americans were indebted for 
every regulation tending to mitigate the rigour of 
their fate, and the clergy in the Spanish settle- 
ments, regular as well as secular, were long consi- 
dered by the Indians as their guardians, to whom 
■■ yhadr. '■ 



they had recourse under the liardships and ( 
tions to which they were exposed. Although the 
Spanish Government, in the first instance, encoura- 
ged and sustained the odious system of repartimi- 
ento, yet when enlightened by the representations 
of the clergy as to its fatal effect, the ministry 
made earnest endeavours to abrogate it. As 
the life serfs, which had been, granted, fell in, they 
were not redistributed; and many wholesome de- 
crees, for ensuring the liberty of the Mexicans 
were procl^med; but the intentions of the monarch 
and the authority of the laws, werff generally de- 
feated by the uncontrollable avarice ot individuals, 
who trusting to their distance for impunity," continu- 
ed to consider and treat the Indians as slaves. The 
governors themselves, and otlier officers, frequently 
as indigent and rapacious as the adventurers over 
whom tnev presided, instead of checking, partici- 

fated in their excesses. At a later periwi Charles 
II. wholly abolished the encomiendaa and rmirli- 
mienios, but the ingenuity of the Spanish omcera 
Btill found means to keep the wretched peasant, 
though nominally free, in actual slavery. The 
best condition of the Mexicans under the Spanish 
polity, as represented in a memoir, presented by 
the bishop and chapter of Mecboacan, to the king in 
1579 is not enviable. 
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"The popuIatioD of New Spain i§ composed of 
three classes. Whites or Spaniards, Indians and 
Castes. In the hands of the first, all the propertj' 
and wealth of the kingdom are centered. The In- 
dians and the Castes cultivate the soil, are in the 
service of the better sort of people, and live by the 
work of their hands. Hence, between the Indiana 
and the whites, are those opposing interests, and 
mutual hatred whicli universally exist between 
those who possess all, and those who possess nothing: 
between masters and those who live in servitade. 
On the one hand, we behold envy and discord, de- 
ception and theft, and on the other, arrogance, se- 
verity, and the desire to oppress. These evils 
spring every where from great inequality of con- 
dition, but are rendered more terrific here, be- 
cause there eststs no intermediate state." 

"The Indians and races of mixed blood, are in a 
slate of extreme humiliation. The colour of the 
first, their ignorance, and especially their poverty, 
remove them to an inflaitc distance from the whites. 
The privileges which the laws seem to concede 
them are more injurious than beneficial. Shut up 
in a narrow space of 1 640 feet (600 oorew) radios, 
assigned by law to the Indian villages, they have 
individually, no property, and are bound to cul- 
tivate the lands of the community, from which (hey 
receive a bare support The law prohibite the mix- 
ture of Castes, the residence of whites in the Indian 
villages, and of the natives among the Spaniards. 
This state of insulation opposes ohatacles to civili- 
zation. The Indians are governed by themselves, 
their magistrates being of tlie same race. In every 
Tillage eight or ten ofd Indians live at the expense 
of the rest, in the most complete idleness, exercising 
an authority founded on a pretended elevation of 
birth, or on an artJiil policy, transmitted from father 
to son: the only inhabitants of the village who speak 
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ih, they hsve the greatest interest i: 
laiulng aiTiDDg their countrymen, the most profound 
ignorance, and thej contribute moat, to perpetuate 
prejudices, and the ancient barbarity of manners. 
Forbidden by the law to enter into any contract, op 
debt, beyond five piastres in value, tlie natives can 
aspire only to the employment of common iaboarers, 
or mechanics. This and other like provisions, in- 
tended for their defence, are arms in the hands of 
their oppressors. Such a union of deplorable cir- 
cumstances has produced an indolence of mind, 
and that state of apathy which renders man insen^- 
ble to hope and fear." 

"The Indians and (he Castes are in the hands of 
magistrates of districts whose immorality has not a 
little contributed to their misery. So long as the 
^Icadias Mayores subsisted in Mexico, the Alcadea 
considered tnemselves as merchants who had the 
monopoly of commerce in their provinces, from 
which they drew, from 30,000 to 300,000 dollar* 
profit in the short space of five years. These usu- 
rious magistrates compelled the Indians to purchase 
at arbitrary prices a number of catde, by which 
means they became their debtors. Under pretence 
of recovering the capital and usury, tlie Alcade dis- 
posed of the Indians, the whole year round, as abso- 
lute slaves." 

" By the establishment of Intendencies, the go- 
vernment sought to put an end to the oppressions of 
the reparliTnienlos. Subddagados were substituted 
for tlie Alcades Mayores, to whom every sort of 
traffic was prohibited. But as no salaries were u- 
signed to them, nor any fixed emolument, the evil 
grew worse. The Alcades administered justice 
impartially, whenever their own interests were not 
concerned. The Subdelagados, without revenue, 
believed themselvesiustifiedin employing any means 
to procure themseWes a comfortable snbuiteace. 
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Hence resulted die perpetual oppression of the 
poor, and indulgence to tne rich, and the shameful 
livffic of justice.'' In this state of d^radation and 
miseiy, heightened by occasional rays of intellectual 
light, the Indian and the mixed races continued, nntil 
& breaking up of the Spanish power in America. An 
eftaai which will one day promote their welfare, but 
which yet, we fear, has not greatly ameliorated the 
condition of tiie great mass df the natives. 
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NOTE A. -p. 24. 

We refer tlw reader, to M. dp Humboldl'a iro A on Ammo*, 
entitled, "Reseirdio concfrning the inilitutians and muna- 
menu of tlie Ancient Inlmbitants of Americn, witii de^Kiiptimtf 
ho. "for copies Dfterenil portions of Mexican MSB. other tloB 
thoK we b»vc 61™" '" (his workj wc refer lum, more punieu- 
larij, to tlie Four Rpoelia of nature, painted, nccording to tha 
Muican Mythol^sj anil Cosmoeony; to the Bieni of ttie dt 
in the Mexican Almanfle, eilniclral from Ihe Manuscript of ~ 
letri; the copy of llie map of tlie einigration of the Aiteci j 
lisJicd by Gemelli, of winch ve have spoken in the text: thecw* 
eerpla iJio, from the Borgian Mnnuacripl at Veletri: and tha 
fn^meuti taken boat Ijje Codex TeSeruaiB Bemeatii, in Ibe 
libraiy of Paria. 
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MOTE B. p. SS. 

h weparingihe folloving litt DTwritPnon the ancirail hl>tO> 
ly ofMeiica we are aclimted bj tli-c double motive, of prenol- 
iw the Toocliers for the many utraordtnarj facta in the pr^ 
ceoing pttgea, and of showing farther ttie extent and power ut 
ihflT^xican langna^ and pictare writing, br direct refereoee to 
the anthon who have written Id tliE one, andileriTed essential aid 
hma the other. We foUow the Abbe Clavigen in clasnng the 
Writers in the eenttlry to wfuch they helanR- 

Wiitert of the Sxteenlh Cenlun/. The i 
nlue is Cortes himselfi he wntte fcnr long lett 



cntillcd to much re 



Castillo was asoldierAnda conqaeror, but not a 
jam of letters; he wrote " ^ true lEitary of the CanmcH of 
Jfta Spcan," orig;inallf printed in Madrid in 1693, which has 

I _._._j ! . Though not well qualified 

e oen to do iustice to the 



fbr the task he sisumed, he svi 

merits of himself and other i 
cd shameFullj oycrlooked by ot 
ofthe greatest portion of the fs 
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Alonzo de Mata and Alonzo de (>|eda, were eonqneran and 
writers of commentaries on tibe conquesL Tbeir eompilations 
hATe been used bj Herrera and Torquemada. 

The anoDjrmous Conqueror, is the author, to whom the name 
is giyen, of a yery curioas and much esteemed relation found in 
the collection of Ramusio, under the title d ** Hie rekOUm of 
a Gentleman -who attended Ferdinand Cortes, " This work is a 
traluable compend of the manners and customs of tibe Mexicans. 

Francisco Lopez de Gomara wrote a Butory of JVtnv J^ndn^ 
from information obtained from the lips of the oonqoerors, and 
the writinjg;s of the first missionaries. It was printed at Sari^oa- 
aa, in 1534, and contains a full, but not very accnirate account^ of 
the Mexican laws, religious rites, festivals, and method for the 
eomputation of time. 

Toribio de Benavente, a FrandisGan monk, and one of the first 
twelve missionaries to Mexico, known commonly, frtmi his eran- 
andical poverty, by the Mexican name a£ MotoKnia^ wrote ** The 
Mttory of the Jbuuana of^erw j^f^afn," published in one fcdiovd- 
unke. He wrote^i also, a work on the Mexican Calender, the ori- 
ginal of which was long preserved in Mexico. 

Andrea d'Olmas, also a Franciscan Monk, acquired the 
Mexican, Totonacan, and Huaxtocan languages, and composed a 
grammar and dictionary of eadi; he compile idso in Spanish, a 
treatise on Mexican antiquities; and in me Mexican hmeuage, a 
collection of the exhortations used by the natives to their ^ildren, 
a specimen of which, we have given in the 18di chapter of the 
third volume of our Cabinet, and the fiot of dte lustory of 
M^oo. 

Bernardo Sahagun another Franciscan, was employed more 
than sixty years in the instruction of the Mexicans. He oomi- 
piled several works in the Mexican and Spanish languases; 
among -which, was a universal Dictionanr of me Mexican lan- 
guage, comprising the geography, the religion, and the political 
and natural history of the Aztecs. This woric of immense eru- 
dition and labour was sent to the royal historiographer of Ameri- 
ca resident at Madrid, by the Marquis of Vill^anrique, viceroy 
of Mexico, and is supposed to be still preserved in some library 
of Spain. He wrote also, the general liistory of New Spain, in 
four volumes, which were deposited in the library of the convent 
of Franciscans, in Tolasa de Navara. 

Alfonso Turita, a Spanish lawyer and judge of Mexico, wrote 
in Spanish, " A compendious Helation of the JLords there vere 
in Jkfeocico, and their difference; of the JUnos, usages^ andcwh 
toms of the Jkfeocicanss of the trimOea tvhichthey pcddy £^c." 
The original manuscript in folio was placed in the library of the 
college of St. Peter and St. Paul, of the Jesuits of Mexico. 
From this work, said to be well written, much has been extracted 
by Clavigero. Juan de Tobar, a noble Jesuit of Mexico, wrote 
on the ancient kingdoms of Mexico, Acolhuaoan, and Tlacopan, 
by order of* the viceroy of New Spain. His MSS. servea to 
guide Acosta in his woik. 
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Jbtepli D'Awxfi, R Jeiuit celebrated in Spuddi litcnture, 
after ■ rcaidenoc of some yc»n in both Amenrau, nqbliabetl in 
Spaniih, ■■ 7^ JViilural and Moral ITuiaTv of the huMam. " at 
Seville, in ISS9. This work ii;ii muoh mdiied at the timeof ttl 

Fmando Pimeotel IitlilioohiTI, son of CaonMoliln, lut 
kii^ or AcolhuBcan, and Antonia de Tobar Caaa Montezumi 
IitiilxocliiU, K Uecendent of the rojal houses of Mexioo aitd 
Acolhuacan, at the rcqncct of the «ount Bencrente and the -netft 
roy Don Lais de Velasco, wrote letter* on the Eetieali^y of tiM 
kings dT Acolhuacan, and the antiguitieA of that LiauidanL 

Antonio Pimentel Iitlitxochitl, son of Femiuida Pimenti% 1 
Wrote historical memoirs of thokingdom of Acolhoacan, W whidl, J 
TorqaeiDAdB, was Hmnatcd) and from it th<^ cmlculation of the aft*. ■ 
niudcxpqnditTircinthe palace of NemhualcojotljETeatgnuiclfiithaf P 
of that author has been taken. (Sec Mei, Vol. 1. p. IIS. ) ' 

Taddeo de Niia, a nnWe IniBan of Tiaicalla. wrote, in 
year 15\S, bj order of the Ticeroy, the historr-of the conqu 
which was subscribed by thirty other nobles oi Tlaatala. 

Gabriel d'Agaia, a noble of Tezeaco, »rate in the iSoL 
lai^aec, Historieid oommentarieB, on Mexican aSfan from 
year ISU to the year 1562. 

Juan TcntuTS Zapata h Mendoij), » noble of TIaseala, v 
also in the Mexican lan^age, Iht Chronicle of Tlascala, c. ^ 

prizing the histoiy of t£it nation, Irom its arrival in AoahoMt j 
to the year 13S9. 

Pedro Ponce, a noble Indian, rector of Tiompahi 
piled in Spanish, an aocoont of the Gods, and (he riles of Meat- j 

The Chiefs of Colhoacan prepared the annals of (hat kingdomt 1 
a copy of wbibb, was in the above Euentioned library of (he Jena i 

Christoral del CBS1iilo,B MeiicsnMes(Gc,KTotclheli«'njB id J 
the Aiteeas to Aoahnao. The MSS. was riepcrMted in the lil — " " 
of the eoUue of the Jesuils at TepoKailan. 

Diego Husmoz Camorga, a noble Mestce of Tlascala, i 
In apuiidl, l£e history of the City and Republic of Tlu 
Torqaemada nied 'iiat work, and Uere are copies of it in SpdK 1 
and Meiieo. ' ' 

Fernando d'Alba Iitlilcochltl, a Tezcucan, and > 
in a right line, trom the kin^ of Aeolhoacan, vety 
with the antiquities of his nation, compiled, at the request of 
yiceroy of Meiico, several learned and valuable works, vi" ' 
History of New Spain, TTie Histoiy of the Checheroecan 

An Epitome oftbc History of the kingdom of Temuco, _ 

rical memoirs of the Tollecas, and other nations of Anahn»B.".H 
All these works, written in Spanisti, were preserved in tlie libriiy f 
BfSt Peter and St. Paul, and were usetl by Clavigero. Tli« j 
■iuIkh' wis so cautions in writing, that, in order (o re ~ 

gmmds for stifjueion of fi^oo, he made his aosooDt 
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to the historieal paintings whidi he inherited from his ances- 
tors. 

Joan Batista Pomar, of Tezcaeo, or Cholnhi, a descendant 
from a bastard of the royal house of Tezcoco, wrote Ifistorical 
Memoirs of that kingdom, of which Torquemada has aTuled 
himself. 

Domingo de San. Anton. Munon Chimalpain, a noble Indian 
of Mexico, commled in the Spanish language fioMir works, nkuch 
esteemed, viz. The American Chronicle, from the year 1068, to 
the year 1597, The Histoiy of the ooikquest of Mexico, by the 
Snanhurds, Ch*iginal accounts of the kingdoms of Acolhuacan, 
ot Mexico, and other provinces: and Hirtorioal Commentaries, 
firom the year 1064 to me year 1521. These works were deposi- 
ted in the library of the college of St Peter and St PauL Bo- 
torini had copies of them, as well as of almost all die works oi 
the Indians we hare mentioned. 

Fernando d'Alvarado Tezozomoo, an Indian of Mexico, wrote 
in Spanish, a Mexican Chronicle^ about the year 1598, which 
wupreserved in the above mentioned libraiy. 

The famous protector of the Indians, Bartolom^ de Las Casai 
prepared seTeral works relatiye to Mexican EUstory, the most 
extensiye, and probably the most valuable, 'nz. the History of 
&e Climate and Soil, of the countries of America, &c. and a 
General History of America have not been publi^ed. Hia 
^reat zeal for the Indians has discredited his authority in rela- 
tion to their affairs. 

Agustino Davilla, and Padillo, a noble Dominican of Mezioo. 
preacher to Philip IIL royal Historiographer of America, and 
Archbishop of the Island of St Domii^, besides, the Chronicle 
of the Dominicans of Mexico, printecf in Madrid, in 1596, and 
the History of New Spain and Florida, printed in Yalladolid, in 
1632, wrote the ancient History of the Mexicans, employing ma* 
terials collected by Fernando Duran, a Dominican oi Tezcuco. 

Doctor Cervantes composed Historical memoirs of Mexico, 
which have been used and praised by Herrera. 

Antonio de Saavedra, a noble Mexican, during lus voyage to 
Spain, wrote in twenty cantos the History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, and printed it in Madrid, under the Spanish Title of 
M Perigrino Indiana, in 1599. This work, says Clavigero, 
oueht to be reckoned among the histories of Mexico, for it haa 
nothing of Poetry but the measure. 

Pedro Guterrez de S Chiara, wrote a work upon Mexico, 
which is known only by the acknowledgement of its use by 
Betancourt. 

Writers in the SeveiUeenth Century. Antonio de Herrera, 
royal Historiographer for the Indies, has compiled in four folio 
vohimes, eight Decades of the History of America, beginning 
with the yea.' 1492; together with a geographical description (» 
the Spanish Colonies. The work was printed at Madrid, early 
in the seventeenth century, many editions have since been ^iven 
of it, in the Spanish and other languages. An edition printed 
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In Tolio nt Amberei in 17QS, which we have used, !Briehl;Drn»- 
inenleil wiih plates aud portraiU. Allliough the principal de- 
mga of the author was to relate the ActioDS of the Spwiarda, 
he doe! not omit the Ancient Histopj of the Americans, which, 
howeier, he conies ronsll)' from Acoata and Gomara. The form 
of annals, which he has adopted, is excesaiTely perplexing, find 
WBariBome to the reader; the nartation heing inteiTUpled it eia- 
Tj Btep, br unconnected occurrences. 

Arigo Martinez, a foreign author, although of Spanish anr- 
name, after many ;ean residence in Mexico, wrote a Uinory ot 
New Spain, wliieh was printed in that Ci^r in 1606. 

Gr^orio Garcia, a Dominican, oompoaed a treatise of much 
emdition, on the origin of the Ainericans; printed in Quarto, at 
Valcntia, in leOT, s—*~ — ;„.=j ;„ -m,.!-!^ ;„ itpo i. i. .i_ 
moat useless, dealin) 
fecblj foondial. 

Juati de Torquemada, a Franaisc 
of Meiico, under the title of the J 

Mexico in 1614, in three large volumes, lolio, wtiicJi contwna 
the most complete account of £e antiquities of that country of anjr 
work publiihedheforethstof Clavigera. Theauthorwhoresided 
in Mexico from his jiouth, to his d«th, was well acquaintet' ''' 
the Mexican ]snga^;e, and, conversant vilh the inhahitai 



more than iftj years, cnllceled many ancient paintiogs, and 
nunmaoripti, and laboured on hia work more than twenty jeara. 
It is, noCwithstantling his care, ohscured by contradictioiis and 



fablea, and murh auperfluous learning. 

Anias Villaloboa, wrote in verse, a histotr of Mexico, fronx 
the foundation of the capital, to the year 1633. It waa printed 
' "' ■ in that year, but is a work of little value. 



ChristovaJ Chavei 
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ity of his - 



lie most comprehensiTe writers on the Uistoiy of Hexioo. He 
3iade, at great expense, alDeeandvalaibleDolleotioa of auuent 
;>icturoa and manusrarotB. Heaidea many other works, he wrote 
.n SpBpish 1. The Mesdetm Cgciagraptoft a woric of great 1a- 
Kiur, in which, by calcolatine eelipsea ud cometa, maAed in 
'hs historical pjctareaof the Mexicans, he adjaited their epodw 
■ritti oon and explained their dirisions of time. % The Oitoty 
of the Chtchemrxan Empire, in which he explains the Mexiean 

.-.: 1..J .- .1 !__.: J ^_ c^^ ._■„;„ ujddm 

Llong and 

_. __ __. liaUon of the goipel in Aoa- 

IniH vludi he believed had been msHle by the A(>onle St.Thomas; 
4. The maaiog! of the Meiieaii kings, tracing the line as tar 
back aathe >eien(h eentun pf the cbnetian era; 3. Critical »>• 
Mtatunu OD thn itmb of Torquemada and Bernal Dial. All 
theao leanied MS9. have perished, through the cardcBaoBBs ot 
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the anihor's heirs; some fragments onlyhaye been preserved in 
the works of Gemelli, Betancourt and Florencia. 

The Ancient and Modem History of Mexico pnnted in tlve 
capital in 1698, under the title of The Mexican Theatre, is in 
r^ard to the Aiicient History, an inaccurate abridgement c^ Tor- 
queniada. 

Antonio de Solis, royal historiographer of America, has in lus 
History of the Conquest of New Spain, given the most polished 
work which the Spanish language can boast in relation to Ameri- 
ca. It is condemned, however, as an affected pan^yric on his 
hero Cortes, in which, he has sacrificed truth to embeLlishment 

Writers oftlve EiglUeenJth Century. Pedro Fernandez del Pul- 
gar, successor to Solis in the office of Historiographer, has writ- 
ten ** Tlie true lEitory of the Conquest of Mexico^* with the 
view it is sud of correcting the errors of ms predecessor. 

Lorenzo Boturini Benauucci, was a curious and learned gen- 
demftn of Milan, who arrived in Mexico in 1736. To qu^U^ 
himself for writing the history of that kingdom, he made, during 
dight years that he remained there, the most diligent researches 
into its antiquities, acquired a considerable ki^wledge of its 
lai^^uage, and by cultivating the friendship of the natives, obtain- 
ed many of their ancient painting which he added to the copies 
of the valuable manuscripts then in the libraries of die monaste- 
ries. His collection of paintings and manuscripts was the l«p- 
gest and most select, that had ever been made,witn the excoitian 
of that of Siguenza. But, before he put a hand to his woiic,th^ 
jealousy of the Spanish Grovernment stripped him of lus litera^^ 
Tj estate and^ sent him to Spain. He was acqmtted of aU evil 
design, but his collection was never restored to him. He pidi- 
lished in Madrid in 1746, in 1 vol. 4to. a sk^h of the great 
work he meditated. Among the collections of Boturini, were 
some important Mexican compends; such as, 1. Annals of the 
Toltecs painted on paper, with a commentary in the Mexican 
langua^; containing an account of the pilgrimage and wars of 
tlie Toltecas, the founding of their metropolis, and other occur- 
rences until the year 1547: 2. Commentaries in the Mexican 
Ismguage on the History of the Aztecs from 1066 to 1316 — and 
from 1367 to 1509: 3. A Mexican History in the Mexican lan- 
guage, carried back as far as the year 1406: in which the arrival 
of the Mexicans at ToUan is fixed at 1196. 

There have been many foreign writers on the History of Mex- 
ico,but most of them have compiled their works from the autho- 
rities above mentioned. The work of M. de Pauw is a philoso- 
phical extravaganza, in which, the author, having formed certain 
evil opinions of every thing relative to America, uidiesitatinely 
forges facts to support his system. The Abbe Raynal, an elo- 
quent and much estimated writer upon the Indies, was likewise 
embued with a sceptical spirit, and is charged by Clavigero 
with some gross delusions relative to the modem affairs of New 
Spain. He avers in relation to ancient Mexico, that ** nothing 
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are vre permitted to affirm, except, that the Mexican Empire was 
eoyemed bj Montezuma, at the time the Spaniards landed <m 
tiie Mexican coast." Thomas Gage, an Engbsh writer, who re- 
sided some years in Mexico has been much relied upon hj Dr. 
Robertson, but is deemed bj Clavigero to be wholly unworthy 
of credit Of Dr. Robertson we nave heretofore sufficiently 
spoken. We will add here, howeyer, that, if he did not possess 
Ml the resources of information aboTe noticed, he possessed 
others entitled to respect, which we haye not mentioned. We 
have with great pleasure availed ourselves of Dr. Robertson's 
woik, whenever Iiis statements were not impugned by the Abbe 
Clavigero. But in disputed points, we have chosen, wisely, we 
think, to rely on the latter. 

The worlu of M. de Humboldt, particularly his Political 
Essay on New Spain, and his Researches concerning the Institn* 
tions and Monuments of the ancient inhabitants of .America have 
shed much additional li^t upon the Geography, Natural Histo- 
17 and Antiquities of Mexico, as well as on its modem wnl 
state. We have drawn deeply £n>m the foantauos he has opened 
and shall revisit them her^uter. 
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